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Chalmers-Detroit “30” 


Here’s Our Larger 1910 Model 





For Our $1500 Car 





” 


we sold the last Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘ 30 
909. That completed our output— 
narkable cars. 

) people left disappointed. There were 
to $1,200,000 which we could not 

these new models. Every Chal- 

r will have them on show in July. 


1.000 Extra Cars 


yutput of *‘ 30’s” will be 3,500 cars. 
A xtra cars will be produced without 
That. means 





ur overhead expense. 
Car. 
be made with last year’s tools and 
this great expense will not be repeated. 
rt not altered in mechanical ways. This 
the bore of our cylinders to four inches 
zht changes in the exhaust valves gives 
re power, but we still rate the motor 
rwise the chassis could not be improved. 
f this saving will be given to you in the 
tlier car. Our profit remains the same 
tly nine per cent. 
these savings, we offer this season—at 
this amazing car. 


Roomier, Handsomer Car 





Imers-Detroit ‘‘30” has a 115-inch 


t’s three inches longer than our ‘‘ Forty” 


34 inches, while last season’s were 32. 
ynger and higher—the tonneau more 
lines are like the costliest cars on the 
rernains $1500. By increasing our out- 
p g our chassis, we save enough to make 
tr nt 
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Extras at Low Cost 





litional policy adopted for 1910 ; that is, 
to f following extras at the lowest possible 
per than you could possibly buy them 








ht them from us. 
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N Chi s-Detroit Motor Co. 
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We will fit our $1500 car with a Bosch magneto, a 
Prest-O-Lite gas tank and two Atwood-Castle new style 
gas lamps, a!l for $100 extra. The cost of these extras 
at regular prices would be $175. 

We will furnish our ‘‘30” with a Lenox mohair top 
for $75 extra. This is the very best top we can buy. 
Don’t be satisfied with the ordinary top when you can 
get a mohair top from us for $75. The regular price of 
this top is $125. 

On our ‘‘ Forty” the Bosch magneto, the gas lamps, 
and gas tank are all included in the price of $2,750. 
But we will supply with our ‘‘ Forty” a $150 New- 
port mohair top for $125 extra, and we will supply two 
extra seats—for $75 extra. 

The extras are all figured at a very small margin of 
profit over cost. We give to you all the enormous ad- 
vantage we get through quantity buying. 


The Records of 1909 


One of the Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘ 30’s” has covered 
32,000 miles, and has just completed a path-finding 
trip from Denver to Mexico City. Never has any car, 
at any price, made an equal endurance record. 

We have been paid for replacements on 1909 cars ex- 
actly $2.44 per car. No other car has a record like that. 

On a long distance speed test this car has averaged 
50.2 miles per hour. On an economy test, made during 
Carnival week in New York, this car ran 25.7 miles on 
a gallon of gasoline. 

Never has a car, at any price, proved so satisfactory. 
Never did a car of similar size show such low cost for 
upkeep. 

That’s why we make no mechanical changes. No man 
dreams of a better car than our ‘‘ 30” of 1909. 

Made as Touring Car, Roadster and Pony Tonneau. 








The Chalmers-Detroit “Forty”—$2,750 


Two Extra Seats $75 


New 1910 Catalog Free 


Here is our ‘‘ Forty” for 1910—with a 122-inch 
wheel base. That is 10 inches longer than last season. 
The wheels are now 36 inches. And the car seats 
seven. 

It is upholstered in hand-buffed leather, and fitted 
with Bosch magneto, gas tank and gas lamps free. 

We will equip this car with a $175 Newport top for 
$125 extra. The two extra seats will be furnished for 
$75. That’s because of our new policy—extras at nine 
per cent profit. 

So this 7-passenger car, when fully equipped, costs 
less than our 5-passenger ‘‘ Forty ” of last season. 

This is our ‘‘ Forty’s” fifth season. It is known far 
and wide as the best medium-priced car on the market. 
Scores of the best experts we have in America have 
selected it for their personal use. 

This season’s model has all the size, style and appear- 
ance of the costliest cars that are made. All that a 
higher price can buy is unneeded power and higher cost 
of upkeep. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co. 





—Demonstrating cars in these new models, will be in 
the hands of all Chalmers-Detroit dealers this month. 
Deliveries to users will begin August 1st. 

Get our catalog now and make your decision, for 
orders will be filled in rotation. 

The tide of automobile demand has turned to these 
medium-priced cars. The day of extravagance is past. 
A modest price and low cost of upkeep are sought by 
men who know. 

The Chalmers-Detroits are the most popular cars on 
the market. The demand this season, as it did last, is 
bound to exceed the supply. For not another make on 
the market begins to give so much for the money. 

By ordering now you will have five month’s use be- 
fore the car’s year begins. 

Please mail us this coupon now. 


Detroit, Mich. 
U. &. A. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


RIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


SEE PAGE 543 
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eee in October—the dranratic love-story of a Chicago man 
and the most beautiful Princess of Europe, entitled: 


The Shears of Destiny 


By Leroy Scott 


‘Tes is a story of passion and of exalted purpose, which stands out like 

an exquisite painting against the grim background of present-day 
Russia, with its intrigues, its mutter of revolution, its bewildering conflict 
of elemental forces. 

Mr. Scott is peculiarly well equipped to write such a novel. He him- 
self knows Russia at first hand, and has for many years been a sympathetic 
student of the Revolutionary Cause. Furthermore, his wife, Miriam Finn 
Scott, is a Russian woman, and is well known as a writer and lecturer on 
this topic. Many of the dramatic episodes of the story were suggested by 
the actual experiences of members of Mrs. Scott’s immediate family with 
the secret police and in the prisons of St. Petersburg. Caught in the 
Current” is the suggestive title of 

the opening installment. 


OTHER STRONG STORIES IN 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


The Gift of the Pitying Heart 
by Philip Verill Mighels 


Reginald Tibbitt’s Bank Account 


by Evelyn Van Buren 
The Sheriff's Charge by F. Ten Eyck Bourke 
New Tales of the Road — 


by Charles N. Crewdson 






The Sky Man by Henry Kitchell Webster 
Also 


Straight Talk to Stage-Struck Girls 


by Paul Armstrong, the Playwright 


\ \ The Meaning of Dreams 


by H. Addington Bruce 


Busting the First Trust 
\ by John L. Mathews 


and a wealth of other articles 
and departments. 
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Experiment which Has Made Him 
a Mathematician, Scientist, Linguist, 
and Author at Eleven Years # # 


O WE know how to educate our children ? 

LD Is our vaunted educational system, in which we take such 
pride, and on which we lavish so much money, really 
educational ? 

Until lately it seemed to me that such questions as these could 
be answered only with an emphatic affirmative. 

Now I am not so certain. 

Nay, | feel much as would one to whom had been granted a 
glimpse into the vista of dim futurity—who descried afar off a 
knowledge, a progress, an advance undreamed of by the world folk of 
his own day. 

It is as though a dweller in some straggling, cheerless hamlet of 
the Middle Ages were permitted to overleap the bounds of time, and 
contemplate the myriad marvels of the present epoch. 

In their presence the medieval man could only stand in loud- 
denying incredulity, but with a growing sense of wonderment. 

If you would learn the reason for my doubt and my perplexity, 
come with me on a little journey. , 

We have not far to go—only to the land of the ancient Puri- 
tans, and in their land to the goodly Massachusetts town of Brookline. 

Goodly it is, in truth, with its park-like estates, its broad boule- 
vards, its splendid homes, and its magnificent public buildings. 

But it is none of these things | wish to show you. It is some- 
thing far more impressive and interesting than any of these. 

You and I, perchance, are going to gain a vision of possibilities 
that lie before the human race. 

Come with me, then, to Brookline, and let us make our way to 
a quarter where the houses, rising tier after tier in narrow streets, 
cluster terrace-wise upon the slope of a steep-ascending hill. 


A Boy Who Will Show Us Wonders 


Turn with me into one of these hillside streets, and join that 
group of children playing in the road. Single out that boy yonder, 
that little lad of eleven, with the open countenance, the brown hair, 
the clear blue eyes, the ruddy glow of ‘health on his cheeks. 

There is nothing wonderful about him, you would say. He is 
just a plain, everyday, active American boy. 

Yet it is this same little lad who is going to give us our peep 
into futurity. 

Go into his home with him, and follow him up to his room. 
At first sight there is nothing to surprise or astonish you. On the 
bed lies, open, a colored picture book. Beside it is a volume of fairy 
tales, one of Andrew Lang’s quaint compilations. “Alice in Won- 
derland”’ lies on a table, convenient to his hand. Note the me- 
chanical toy on the floor, the checkerboard, the scattered dominoes. 
It is much like any child’s room. 

But look a little further. Turn and examine the con- 
tents of that bookcase against the wall. It is well filled, you 


observe—packed to overflowing with books of all sizes. Take 
one down and open it. As you see, it is a text-book on alge- 
bra. Here is one on trigonometry. This other has to do 
with geometry. Now we have a ponderous work on differen- 
tial and integral calculus. 
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Higher Mathematics at Eleoen Years 


No, these books do not belong to some learned mathematician. 
They are not here merely because there is no other place in the 
house for them. They are part of this little lad’s library. Young 
as he is, he reads them with as much interest and enjoyment as he 
derives from reading the Andrew Lang fairy-book or “Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

Does he understand them? Open that drawer and glance 
through the mass of note-books you find in it. The handwriting is 
but a childish scrawl. Yet here are equations, theorems, abstract 
problems in higher mathematics worked out with a thoroughness and 
a correctness that would be impossible to you or to me. Look at 
this exercise-book—this one with the brown cover. It contains a 
treatise on the properties of the fourth dimension, carried by the 
unaided intellect of this eleven year old boy to heights that would 
dazzle savants skilled in mathematical speculation. 

His powers as a mathematician have been repeatedly tested by 
experts from Harvard University and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Some have come scoffingly skeptical. All have gone 
from him in baffled amazement.. When he was only nine years old, 
a brilliant young physicist, a valued instructor at the Institute of 
Technology, confronted the boy with a problem that had been given 
to him when he came up for his Ph.D. examination at a famous 
German university. The physicist had found great difficulty in 
solving it. The boy solved it with ease. 


The Boy is Not a Mathematical Freak 


Ah, you object, but what has this to do with the questions you 
have raised? How does it serve to cast doubt on the value of our 
educational system? How does this boy help us to. peep into 
futurity, as you put it? I have heard of boys like him before. 
Arithmetical prodigies, they are called. 

There is where you ar2 mistaken, There is where I myself was, 
at first, mistaken.. But in the four years that have passed since | 
made his acquaintance, | have been at some pains to look up the 
records of the arithmetical prodigies of whom history gives any 
account. 

The result of my inquiry is to satisfy me that their cases are 
very different from his. The characteristic common to all of them 
is a singular ability to make mental calculations. with’ astonishing 
swiftness. . For instance, Vito Mangiamele, the son of an illiterate 
Sicilian shepherd, was able to extract the cube root of 3,796,416 in 
half a minute. Johann Dase could correctly multiply two rows of 
eight figures apiece in less than a minute, and is even credited with 
having multiplied two rows each containing as many as one hundred 
figures—all without putting pencil to paper. 

Our little friend can do nothing like that. But, unlike your 
arithmetical: prodigies, your lightning calculators, he comprehends 
and can apply mathematical principles with a precision and lucidity 
impossible to any of them, with the single exception of Carl Gauss, © 
the genius to whom we owe the modern theory of numbers. And he 
differs still further from the ordinary arithmetical prodigy in that his 
range of intellectual activity is by no means confined to mathematics. 


His Love of Science and History 


Turn again to the bookcase against the wall. It contains, 
as you will find, works on astronomy, anatomy, physiology, 
geography, history, political science, the languages. All of 
these he studies with genuine enthusiasm. For the past few 
months he has been chiefly interested in the study of Amer- 

ican history and government. Not long ago he showed me a 

SIDIS paper giving his conception of the twenty greatest events 
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in the history of the United States. It would have done credit to a uni- 
versity student. Indeed, it revealed a clearer insight into the philosophy 
of history than many a teacher of history ever attains. 

He studies the present, the life of the world around him, as earnestly 
as he does the past. Every day he takes the morning newspaper to his 
room, pores over its contents, and reads with especial care the news of 
political happenings. During the national campaign of last year, it was 
his custom to discuss its progress, the principles involved, and the prob- 
able outcome, not only with his father and mother, but also with visitors 
—with any one who cared to talk to him. Often he wandered down to 
nearby stores for the express purpose of engaging the storekeepers in a 
political discussion. You may depend upon it, when this boy is old 


enough to vote he will know exactly why he casts his ballot for any 
particular candidate or measure—and it will be a pretty difficult matter 
for political orators to throw dust in his eyes. 


A Universal Language and a Coney Island Show 


Besides English, he understands Latin, Greek, and German. At 
the age of seven, before he had even heard of Esperanto, he invented a 
universal language of his own, to which he gave the name of Vender- 


good. About the same time he invented an amusement device, which he 
told me he intended to “ sell some day to Coney Island.” The name he 
selected for it was “ Around the World in an Hour and a Half: or, A 
Stationary Trip,’’ which shows, it would seem, that he has the advertis- 
ing sense fairly well developed. 

You are beginning, I see, to feel mystified. 


| am not surprised. 
puzzles me 

fake him from his books, invite him to romp, to play with you, and 
he is instantly an every-day child once more, bubbling over with animal 
spirits, dancing, skipping, turning handsprings. 

What, then, is the secret of his stupendous precocity ? 

ls the boy a freak of nature—a “‘sport,”” as scientists would say ? 

ls he the product of an exceptional heredity ? 

Or of an exceptional environment ? 

Can it be that other boys of his age would approximate to his 
intellectual vigor, keenness, completeness, if they were brought up as he 
has been? 

Will the time come when, as the result of a revolution in educa- 


The longer | know the boy the more he 


tional methods, a boy such as he would excite no astonishment ? 
If so, then most assuredly this little lad is lifting aside for us a 
corner of the curtain that veils the future of the race. 


Let me tell you more about him. 


The Boy Is an Experiment in Education 


His name is William James Sidis. He is named after William 
James, the great American psychologist, and he is the son of Boris 
Sidis, another psychologist known on both sides of the Atlantic by 
reason of the remarkable discoveries he has made with regard to the 
workings of the human mind and the nature of personality. 

\mong these discoveries none is of greater importance in the 
present connection than that of the law of latent energy, according 
to which every one of us possesses a reserve force which usually is 
utilized only on extraordinary occasions, but which, under appropri- 
ate conditions, might be constantly drawn upon to increase our well- 
being, our efficiency, and our happiness. 

It is Dr. Sidis’s belief that in faulty educational methods lies 
the chief reason for our failure to use this hidden power habitually; 
that the methods now in vogue hinder rather than promote our full 
development; and that until radical reforms are adopted we must 
inevitably continue to live incomplete lives, groping and struggling 
through existence without the slightest appreciation of the secret 
resources at our command. 

In particular he is convinced that the process of education does 
not begin soon enough. He believes much as did the old philosopher 
who, on being requested to take charge of the education of a child 
of three, replied, “It is too late.” In Dr. Sidis’s opinion the 
moment to begin education is the moment when the child first dis- 
plays any recognition of his power to think. 


When to Begin a Child’s Training 


‘Then is the time,” he once said to me, “when we should 
start to train him in the use of his faculties. He is bound to use 
them anyway, and we ought to see to it that he learns how to use 
them right. The longer we delay the harder it will be, for, with 
every succeeding year his brain becomes increasingly ‘ossified’ and 
less receptive to new impressions. Everybody knows how hard it is 
to learn a new language late in life. The same holds good of all our 
acquisitions. The earlier they are acquired the more truly they 
become part of us. Teach the child, even as an infant, to ob- 
serve accurately, to analyze and synthesize, and to make sound 
deductions. In a word, teach him how to think correctly. 

\t the same time, keep alive within him the quickening 
power of curiosity. Do not repress him. Answer his ques- 
tions; give him the information he craves, seeing to it always. 
that he understands your explanations. If his interests narrow, 
stimulate him to enter new fields of thought. You need not be 
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afraid of overstraining his mind. On the contrary, you will be develop- 
ing it as it should be developed—will be habituating the child to avail 
himself of the great fund of latent energy which most of us, to our detri- 
ment, so seldom use. Get him thinking correctly, imbue him with a wide 
range of interests, and you will soon find him manifesting undreamed- 
of capabilities.” 

With the birth of his son, Dr. Sidis found opportunity to put his 
theories to a practical test. As a psychologist he was well aware that 
the moment the child began to speak his great interest would be in the 
sounds he was uttering; and accordingly he resolved to begin his educa- 
tion by training him to identify and manipulate the elements of sound. 
Taking a box of alphabet blocks, he orally named each to the little boy 
—then less than eighteen months old—pointing out one as the “‘A block,” 
another as the “B block,” a third as the ““C block,” and soon. Day 
after day, with tireless patience, he showed him how the different blocks 
in combination represented different sounds. 


Learning to Talk, Spell, and Read Simultaneously 


When, for example, the boy in his infantile efforts to speak uttered 
the sound, “ba-ba-ba,” the father held up before his eyes the “ B block” 
and the “A block;” and followed this by showing how, upon reversing 
the blocks, an entirely new sound—“ ab-ab-ab ’’—was represented. In 
this way, as a child not two years old, William James Sidis learned 
simultaneously how to talk, spell, and read—and, what was of far greater 
importance in his father’s eyes, learned almost instinctively how to 
reason correctly. 

Before he was two and a half, he would sit on the floor for hours at 
a time, playing with the alphabet blocks and arranging them into word- 
combinations. Every word spoken to him was instantly analyzed into 
its component sound elements, and nothing gave him greater pleasure 
than to rummage through the blocks and bring together the letters 
representative of that particular word. 


Studying Arithmetic With an Old Calendar 


That this sort of training was actually developing in him remark- 
able powers of observation, interpretation, and deduction, was soon 
demonstrated most impressively. Wishing to familiarize him with the 
idea of time as well as with the meaning and use of numbers, Dr. Sidis, 
after teaching him to count, placed in his hands several old calendars, 
and explained to him their purpose. The boy took them and made 
playthings of them, just as he had made playthings of the alphabet blocks. 
All the time, however, his little mind was actively at work, ferreting out 
the ultimate significance of the numerical combinations of the printed 
pages, and one day he startled his parents by announcing his ability 
to tell on what day of the week any given date would fall. It was 
at first thought that by constantly playing with the calendars he had 
unconsciously memorized them; but, on testing him with advance 
dates, it was discovered that he had worked out, by the most pro- 
found analysis, a method of computation enabling him mentally to 
calculate any date demanded of him. He was then less than five 
years old. 

Meantime he had learned not only how to write, but how to use 
the typewriter. His father has preserved a series of little books 
recording the progress of his handwriting from the age of three. He 
was typewriting at three and a half, and by four was really quite 
expert in the use of the machine. All the while he displayed an 
increasing thirst for knowledge. He was especially interested in 
scientific matters. At five years of age he took up the study of 
anatomy, his interest in this subject being aroused by discovering a 
human skeleton, a relic of his father’s student days. 

“It was almost gruesome,” said Dr. Sidis, “to see the enthusi- 
asm with which he studied the bones, identifying each by close com- 
parison with the plates in a text-book on anatomy. Within a very 
short time, he knew so much about the structure of the human body 
that he could have passed an examination creditably.” 


His Mother Culticated His Imaginatice Side 


His mother, who from the first cooperated loyally with her 
husband in this unique educational experiment, sought successfully 
to cultivate the boy’s imaginative side. While his father was infus- 
ing into him the scientific spirit, she was making him acquainted with 
the delights of ‘ Alice in Wonderland,” ‘‘ Mother Goose,” and other 
tales and rhymes of childhood. He listened to them, he read them 
for himself, with all the intense eagerness of the ordinary child, and 
he remembered and interpreted them with rare facility and with a 
wealth of original detail. Before he was three he had memorized 
many of the simpler verses, and as “he grew older he developed a 
pronounced talent for elocution. 

Thus, by the time he had reached the age of six, when it was 
decided to send him to school, William James Sidis was men- 
tally far in advance of other children of his years. Nor did 
his health appear to have been impaired in the slightest by 

the process of intellectual discipline to which he had been 
subjected. Physically he was as he is to-day—a robust, 


sturdy lad, abounding in energy, fond of games, ever ready 
for play. There was absolutely nothing in his appearance to 
indicate that he differed in any way from the average boy of six. 
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Appreciating this, Mrs. Sidis, when she entered him at the nearest 
grammar school, thought she would say nothing about the preliminary 
home education the boy had received. She merely answered the usual 
questions about his age, place of residence, etc., and then left him at the 
disposal of the school authorities, who informed her that he would be 
placed in the first grade. 


Seven School Grades in Siz Months 


That was at nine o’clock in the morning. At twelve o’clock, when 
she returned to take him home, she found him in the third grade! And 
she also found several astonished teachers, insistently inquisitive as to 
the methods by which the boy had attained his extraordinary mental 
development. 

Within six months he passed through seven grades, an unending 
source of wonder and mystification to his successive teachers. Only in 
one branch of study could he be called deficient. Curiously enough, this 
was the branch in which he now excels—mathematics. 

He would not, and apparently could not, master the rudiments of 
arithmetic. As has been told, Dr. Sidis had taught him in his infancy 
how to count, and he was still a mere infant when he began to perform 
his calendar feat. But the multiplication table seemed beyond him, and 
addition, subtraction, and division were to him nothing more than words. 

His father, however, was not at all disturbed when Mrs. Sidis 
informed him how dull the teachers found the boy in this respect. 

“Tt is not his fault, but theirs,” said he. ‘‘ They do not know how 
to interest him in arithmetic. Let him once get interested in it, and he 
will progress as rapidly as they want—perhaps too rapidly for them.” 

The manner in which he set about turning his son’s mind in the 


desired direction is an object-lesson that every parent might well take , 


to heart. There was nothing compulsory, nothing peremptory in his 
method. He did not scold the child, threaten him with punishment, or 
insist that he at once apply himself diligently to the study of mathe- 


matics. In fact, he carefully avoided, for a time, all mention of the 
subject. 


How Dr. Sidis Taught His Son Arithmetic 


His first move was to buy the boy, not an arithmetical text-book, 
but a box of dominoes, with which he taught him various games that 
involved adding together and subtracting the bright white dots on the 
wooden tablets. Gradualiy, as the little fellow all unconsciously began 
to absorb the principles of addition and subtraction, he led him to apply 
these principles to other objects than the domino dots, and, indirectly, 
to gain some insight into the mysteries of multiplication and division. 
He would give him, for example, ten or twelve lumps of sugar and 
bid him distribute them equally or in different proportions among 
the members of the family. Or, as they walked together in the 
street, he would commission him to make various small purchases 
necessitating a similar application of arithmetical principles. In this 
way he tactfully inspired his son not merely with a vivid apprecia- 
tion of the practical importance of mathematics, but also with a 
desire to know more about it. 

Passing then from the concrete to the abstract, he began to set 
him little problems in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, to be worked out on paper without the aid of domino dots, 
lumps of sugar, or other external objects. Again, however, he at 
first appealed to the child’s instinct for play. ‘‘ Here,” he would 
say, “let us see who can do this first, you or I. Come now, add six 
and four and divide by two. I wonder what the answer is?” Every 
day for weeks either Doctor or Mrs. Sidis thus played with their boy 
by ‘indirect suggestion,’ as psychologists would call it, stimulating 
his interest in mathematics. Finally, so effectually was his curiosity 
aroused, a day came when, of his own accord, he began a systematic 
study of the subject that had formerly been so repugnant to him. 

After this it was no longer a question of urging him on, but of 
holding him back. His acutely analytical mind enabled him to 
overcome, almost without effort, the obstacles so terrifying to the 
untrained intellect of the average child. He advanced by leaps and 
bounds from rudimentary to higher mathematics. His seventh year, 
which he spent at home, was a year of unremitting application to 
mathematical problems, so intricate and abstruse that neither his 
father nor his mother could render him any help in solving them. 

At eight he entered the Brookline High School. Within six 
weeks he had completed its mathematical course, and was assisting 
the mathematical master in correcting examination papers of boys 
twice his age. But the study of mathematics by no means absorbed 
his whole attention. He became interested in and wrote a little 
text-book on astronomy. He wrote another little book on English 
grammar, and one on Latin grammar. He took up the study of 
German, and also of geography. His mind was incessantly occupied. 
He was always on the lookout for new worlds to conquer. 


They Could n’t Keep Him in High School 


It soon became necessary, however, to take him from the 
high school. Apart from his singular intellectual develop- 
ment, he was still a child like other children. - The discipline 
of the class-room irked him. His fellow pupils, boys of four- 
teen to sixteen, might hold themselves in restraint and maintain 
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order and quiet. He could not. He wished to talk, to run around the 
room, to work off, in one way or another, his abundant energy. He was 
continually astonishing and annoying his instructors by some display of 
physical activity, until at last it was deemed best to drop him from the 
enrolment. 

Since then he has pursued his studies at home, in the most literal 
sense educating himself, with the results outlined in the opening para- 
graphs. He could to-day pass with distinction a college entrance exam- 
ination, but he is so young that no college would receive him. 

How is he to be explained ? 

His father—what father would not ?—will readily grant that the 
boy may possess exceptional natural ability. But he contends that his 
natural ability would have availed him comparatively little had it not 
been for the training he received in his infancy. 


Can Any Child Be Similarly Deoeloped? 


“He was taught,” says Dr. Sidis, ‘how to make proper use of his 
faculties—how to use them as nature had intended them to. be used. 
He was educated so that it became a habit with him not merely to think 
correctly, but to think fully—to draw as he required on his stock of 
latent energy. Any child of normal intelligence could be similarly 
developed if he were only educated as William has been.” 

Moreover, it is Dr. Sidis’s contention, based on actual experiment, 
that while it is desirable to begin this educational process at the earliest 
possible moment, people can be trained, at almost any age, to make 
systematic use of their hidden energies. 

Some years ago there came to him, for medical advice, a middle-aged 
man, a tailor by trade, kindly and sincere, but unmistakably dull. 
While Dr. Sidis was treating him they became well acquainted, and in a 
confidential moment the tailor disclosed a strong ambition not only to bet- 
ter himself, but to be of some service to humanity.- Here was an excellent 
opportunity to put his theories to further proof, and Dr. Sidis at once 
began by tactfully interesting his patient in sociological questions, and 
gradually inducing him to read text-books on sociology and economics, 


Making Use of Reserve Force 


Before long the tailor developed unexpected mental alertness. To 
his associates he seemed an entirely new man. He became forceful, 
energetic, possessed of the qualities of leadership. He threw himself 
heart and soul into the labor movement, and before his death, which 
occurred not long ago, he exercised considerable influence among the 
trades-unionists of his home city. All this, according to Dr. Sidis, was 
due to the fact that the man had been taught how to use the reserve 

forces of his being. 

But he is quick to add that in order to get the best results the 
training must begin in early childhood. 

“Parents must be made to realize what they owe to their 
children. They must be prepared to devote to their upbringing the 
same thought and care that they expend in the business of making a 
living. It is the first years that count for most. 


Patience and Care Are Necessary 


“Let them begin by educating the child, in early infancy, in the 
sublime art of thinking for himself. For this purpose I know of 
nothing better than the alphabet block method, which I have used 
in William’s case. All that is needed to make it successful is the 
exercise of great patience on the parents’ part. They can not expect 
the child to apprehend, in a moment, the relation between the letters 
and the sounds they represent. 

“When I wished to interest my boy in geography, | bought a re- 
volving globe for him, and then, without telling him that | was trying 
to teach him anything, got him interested in a game of ‘finding 
places’ on the globe. Either his mother or myself would join in 
the game with him, and sometimes all three of us would be hard at 
it, for half an hour or more, seeing which of us would be the first to 
‘find’ New York, London, the Indian Ocean, or whatever place we 
might name. 

“He learned type-writing through seeing me operate a type- 
writer. His curiosity was aroused; he wanted to be ‘shown how,’ 
and I showed him. ‘Sometimes, however, as in the case of learning 
arithmetic, he did not want to be ‘shown how.’ Then I had to 
stimulate his interest by becoming interested in arithmetic myself, 
and by gradually inspiring in him the belief that arithmetic was 
‘good fun,’ and ought to be studied. : 

“This, let me emphasize, is the one thing needful after the pre- 
liminary stage of thought-training has been passed—to appeal to the 
child’s interest. Don’t try to drive him to his books, his slate, his 
multiplication table. He will go to them willingly enough if you 
only make them attractive to him. To do this, let me repeat, you 
must be interested in them yourself, and by your interest, if you are 

sincere and tactful, you may always feel sure of arousing his. It 
means infinite patience and a great expenditure of time, but 
the result will more than repay your efforts.” 

Come, though; it is time for us to leave Brookline. You 
are still, I see, astonished, mystified, perplexed. 

So am I. 

But we have something to think about, have we not? 
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PPENHEIM, president 
of the Oppenheim 
Zinc Smelting Works 
at Oppenheim, New Jersey, 
danced up and down with rage. 
He waved frantically above 
his head the offending yellow 
missive that had aroused his 

mote the air with blistering wrath. 

vway robbery!” he cried. ‘‘ 1 won't 

sta | ’ll see the Tri-State Railroad in 
I'll fight ’em to a_ finish. 

too far. I'll fight ’em till | drop 

with every dollar, with every 

1. JI won’t give in. Iwon’t! I 

we ons for defense, but not a cent for 





H r jaw and his index finger shot 
neously in the direction of his sec- 
uu get Cantor on the wire for me 
quick.” 

tary got Cantor. Cantor was the 
the Cantor brickyards, at Cantor, 
away. ‘Cantor,’ yelled Oppen- 
1 the telephone, “ you get this right. 
tate road has gone the limit—the 
limit lerstand. They ’ve jacked me up ten 
cent ores coming in; and twenty-five 
on oing out—twenty-five, you under- 
stand ind I'll be everlastingly dad gasted if 

l for it. You hear?” 
a chuckle at the other end of the 
li kle of sympathy, of fellow suffering. 
t it, too, did you?” queried Cantor; 
t maybe I was the only victim. Let 
my yellow sheet.” He read it over 
‘Say, how is that for bricks ?”’ 
onfounded steal—a swindle,”’ re- 

tor venheim. 

yoed Cantor at the other end; “‘ sure 
|, but—what are we going to do 


: over here,”” exclaimed Oppenheim 
il th, ‘and I’ll soon show you; we'll 
i-State robbers what we’re going to 

Come over here at once.” 
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later, he found Oppenheim’s spacious office 
filled with the presidents and managers of 
the plants for miles around. Each man 
held in his hand a sinister yellow 
sheet of paper. As soon as 
Cantor came in, Oppenheim 
pounded on his desk with 

a paper-weight and once 
more opened the floodgates 

of his wrath. 

“T’ve got you fellows 
here,” he said, ‘“‘to get 
your backs up and to 
keep’emup. The Tri-State 
has broken every law of 
decency, every law of the 
State, every law of the 
United States. Now it’s 
just about time we called 
“em down. | move we call 
“em down.” 

Cantor, of the brickyards, smiled and wormed 
his way over to the desk. 

“Call ’em down?” he queried, ‘‘ How are you 
going to call’em down? What do you propose ?”” 

Oppenheim brought his clinched hand down 
upon his desk with a resounding crash. ‘‘ From 
this hour, gentlemen,” he returned, ‘‘let us 
refuse to ship another ounce of freight over 
their line; we’ll cut em out for good.” 

Cantor lounged lazily over the corner of the 
desk. ‘‘And,” he persisted, “‘over whose line 
are you going to ship your freight, eh? Tell 
me that.” 

Oppenheim slumped into a seat. The crowd 
cooled down. Cantor had driven home a fact. 
Oppenheim leaned his head on his hand and 
thought. . The mutterings of the millionaires 
within the room beat restlessly upon his ears. 
At last he rose, with a shout of triumph. ‘I’ve 
got it, gentlemen,” he cried ; “ let’s build a rail- 
road for ourselves and cut the Tri-State out!” 
The suggestion met with a storm of approval. 
“It’s only a question of 
eleven miles of road—that’s 
all. We can connect with 
the old line at the port; 
we can have all the cars we 
want, any time we want; 
we can have decent rates 
and good accom- 
modation. I say we 
build a road.” 

Cantor stood up- 
right, his huge frame 
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“*Somebody to tell 
things to”” 


towering above the rest. He looked his confreres 
over. ‘‘ls Tremayne in the room?”’ he queried 
in a tone half confidential. There was no 
response. Cantor breathed a sigh of relief. “I 
was sure he wasn’t. I called up Tremayne’s 
works. They told me he was out motoring with 
his girl.’’ Cantor swung about and faced Oppen- 
heim. ‘‘Oppenheim,” he requested, “ would 
you mind asking this gentlemen—your secretary 
—to leave the room just for a little while?” 
Oppenheim nodded; his man made his exit. 
“Now lock the doors,’’ commanded Cantor. 
He was obeyed. The moneyed men nearest to 
the entrances made them secure. Cantor waved 
his hand. The crowd surged and swayed about 
the desk. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said Cantor confi- 
dentially, ‘We don’t want to run a railroad— 
even a short freight line. But,” he continued 
in a half whisper, “‘ we ’ve got some young blood 
down the line—Tremayne of the thread works. 
Now, here’s the point. This is my idea:” 

For fifteen minutes Cantor of the brickyards 
talked steadily, confidentially—oh, always con- 
fidentially—to his hearers. And when he 
finished he was greeted with applause. ‘“‘Can- 
tor’s the boy,” the crowd conceded—the fickle 
crowd that but a few moments before had hailed 
the belligerent Oppenheim as savicr—‘‘ Cantor ’s 
the nifty lad.” 

Cantor held up his hand. A hush fell upon 
the gathering. “Gentlemen,” went on Cantor, 
this time in a full whisper, “I think it best that 
what has happened here to-day be not dis- 
cussed anywhere outside. You understand? 
It’s vital. Mum is the word.” 

Almost at that very instant, three miles away, 
Tremayne, of the thread works, flung himself 
lightly from his throbbing Mastodon, vintage of 
1909, that stood at the curb, and held his hand 
out to a girl—held his arms out to her. And 
she—Molly Wilkinson she was, of Wilkinson, New 
Jersey—flung herself ecstatically into Tremayne’s 
arms—submitted joyously to his embrace, for it 
was dusk by this time, and there was no one to 
see. He held her in the air for an instant, crush- 
ing her round little figure against his, and then he 
set her very gently on her feet and kissed her 
with the sudden rapture of a lover newly 
accepted—the ecstasy that comes but once in a 
lifetime. 

“Engaged!”’ she exclaimed, appalled with 
the delirious happiness of it all. “To think 
that we’re engaged!” 

Tremayne laughed aloud with joy. ‘Oh, we 
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must talk about it—talk, talk, talk.”” He fol- 
lowed her into the big, old-fashioned house, 
helped her, as of right, to divest herself of wraps, 
removed his own, and sank, with her, into a 
generous armchair before the blazing logs. They 
were silent for a long, long while. 

“Do you know,” he found himself saying, 
after an interval, “all my life I’ve wanted 
something that I’ve never had.” 

“Me?” she faltered, holding up her rosy lips. 

“Yes,” he went on, gazing steadily into the 
fire, “‘you—but before | ever knew you, this 
longing was upon me—something I’ve never 
had—somebody to tell things to—that’s what 
]’ve wanted. I never could confide in my own 
mother, my own father, somehow. | wonder,” 
he mused, “if that, possibly, isn’t one of the 
great motives that impels men to matrimony 
to have somebody to tell things to?” 

‘“‘Maybe,” faltered Molly, nestling close to 
him, “‘ maybe love has a little bit to do with it.” 

He drew her closer. “Oh,” he laughed, ‘‘ we 
know all about love. I was only struggling to 
tell you—some of my wandering thoughts— 
fragments. Love—yes—but love is a compli- 
cated thing—”’ 

A servant tapped on the door. Tremayne 
and the girl sprang to their several feet and 
stood guiltily at attention. “Beg your pardon, 
miss,” said the attendant, ‘but there’s three 
gentlemen come here tosee Mr. Tremayne. Been 
chasin’ him up all over town, they said.” 

Miss Wilkinson tapped her hair guiltily, jerked 
herself into order, and nodded. ‘‘ Switch on the 
lights and show them in,” she said. In another 
instant the three stalked in, all in motor gear, 
fur caps and coats—Cantor of the brickyards, 
Oppenheim, the smelter, and Hanley, of car- 
bonized steel fame. They bowed to the girl, but 
stood stiffly to one side. “Sorry to intrude,” 
smiled Cantor, showing his big teeth, “‘ but we ’ve 
just got to talk to you, Tremayne.”’ 

Tremayne waved them to seats. “Talk 
right ahead,” he responded, “I have no secrets 
from the future Mrs.—er—Tremayne.” 

Molly Wilkinson extended the third finger of 
her left hand, with an adorable gesture, and 
flashed it into the faces of all three—and then 
retreated to the fire and hid her face while 
Cantor and the three shook Tremayne solemnly 
and heavily by the hand, and poured congratu- 
lations upon him like a thousand of brick. 

“But—you can talk right here,’ persisted 
Tremayne, finally, to the three. Cantor nodded; 
they all took seats, but Cantor rose and closed 
the door. Cantor flashed his yellow paper; so 
did the others. Tremayne nodded vigorously, 
and drew forth his. ‘‘ Though,” he conceded, 
“owing to—this afternoon—! forgot all about 
it—and everything else but—” his glance wan- 
dered—‘‘ come over, Girlie,’’ he commanded, 
“and take a hand in this.” 

Cantor leaned over toward Tremayne and 
talked swiftly, forcibly, convincingly for about 
ten minutes. Then he stopped. 

“Now, that’s our proposition,” he concluded. 

Tremayne gasped. ‘“‘ You want me toruna 
railroad?” he faltered. 

“To build a road and run it,” returned Can- 
tor, ‘‘and freeze the Tri-State out.” 

“Why don’t you build one?’ asked Tre- 
mayne of Cantor. 

Cantor’s eyes glowed. ‘‘I would if I were 
your age,” he returned; “‘ and,’ he added insin- 
uatingly, “if I had your nerve and ability and 
enthusiasm to put it through—”’ 

“But—money?” faltered Tremayne. The 
three nodded. “You can get money to the 
limit over in New York,” said Cantor. “We'll 
lend you our influence, we’ll help with the 
franchise, but this is what we thought: Some- 
body is going to build that short-line road 
sooner or later. We won’t do it because most 
of us are too far along now, and the profits on 
this road—there will be profits from the start— 
are going to be moderate at first. It’s got to be 
a one-man road. One man must swing it. That 
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man ought to be a man who knows the traffic 
along here—what it amounts to, what it will pay 
—the road ought to run along our line—not three 
miles away like the Tri-State road. Eventually 
there ’ll be a fortune in it—for the man who 
builds it. See if.there isn’t. 1 ’m simply stat- 
ing facts.” 

Tremayne’s eyes 
don’t?” he asked. 

Cantor shrugged his shoulders. 
to keep on being robbed, that’s all. The rest 
of us can stand it, I suppose, if you can.” 

Tremayne winced. Cantor noted the wince 
and his soul rejoiced. “ By George,” said Tre- 
mayne, “you're right. Only last month | 
made the biggest deal of my life with the New 
York jobbers; they’ve got me hand and foot, 
and | ’’ve cut my profits down almost to the last 
cent.” He tapped his yellow sheet. “If they 
enforce these rates | won’t make ten thousand 
dollars on the deal.” ‘ 

Cantor nodded. ‘ That’s only one instance,” 
he returned. ‘‘ What about the future, the years 
to come? How are you going to survive with 
the Tri-State gnawing at your vitals, eh?” 

Tremayne laughed. His eyes lit’ up. with 
enthusiasm. 

Cantor tapped him good-naturedly on the 
shoulder. “‘ Tremayne,”’ he continued, “ you ’Il 
do us an everlasting favor if you build this road, 
and you ’ll miss the biggest opportunity of your 
life if you don’t. Just think it over, please.” 

Cantor’s eyes flashed a signal to his confreres. 
“Caught!” was the thing they read. He turned 
again to Tremayne. 

“This thing wants to be kept absolutely 
secret,” he advised. 

Six weeks later Tremayne stalked moodily 
into the living-room 
at Molly Wilkinson’s. 
“Somebody ’s been 
playing tricks,” he 
complained. ‘ They 
were going to keep 
this thing hushed up 
until we had the right 
of way. I’ve been 
out all the afternoon, 
prospecting, and 
every farmer on the 
line has put three 
prices on his farm. 
Everybody in five 
towns is talking of 
my Shore Front 
road. I might just 
as well have published 
it in the daily papers. 
Secret —and Cantor 
promised me—” He 
stopped. Molly was 
faltering toward him, 
with anguish written 


“And if / 


narrowed. 


on her face. 
““Oh—Joe,”’ she wailed, “‘ it—it was n’t 
Cantor. It was I.” 


“You?” exclaimed Tremayne. 

She nodded, the tears starting from her eyes. 
“‘I—I forgot about it being a secret—I was so 
proud of—success—you ’re such a wonderful 
pusher, such a twentieth century business man. 
And I—I’m afraid I—boasted to some of the 
girls—Kate Graham, Annette Peters, and the 
rest—I never thought. I wanted them to know 
that you were a—a big railroad man.” She 
smiled sadly. ‘I’m sure they think so—a mile 
higher than any of their fiancés. They got 
down on their knees and worshipped me, just 
because you’re mine.” She held out her arms. 
“Did it make such an awfully big difference, 
dear?” she asked. 

Tremayne was white with the shock of it. He 
stood silent for an instant. Then he drew her 
to him, and his fresh voice broke forth in 
laughter. ‘It’s all right, Girlie,” he returned; 
“1—I ’m glad you told them, after all. Only,” he 
added, “ please don’t tell them any more about 
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j 
me in the future. You “know I’ve got to tell 
things to you, and they ’re for your ears alone.” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered eagerly, “and I'll 
never do it any more. Tell me I have n’t done 
too much as yet.” ~ 

He told her that—and many other things, 
that night. And when he sauntered home under 
the cold moon he groaned, but chuckled as he 
did so. ‘‘Such a deliciqus little . tattler,”’, he 
whispered to himself; “‘ she ’s cost me only about 
twenty-five thousand extra for that. right of 
way, byt-—well, she’s my Molly, after all.” 

The Shore Front Line—Treimayne’s road— 
went into active operation one week after -the 
honeymoon. Tremayne, on his arrival home’ the 
evening of the day it started, told Molly all 
about it. ‘‘ Oppenheim, Cantor, Hanley—all of 
them, everybody—loaded us to the. gunwale. 
Car after car, train after train, : of “ freight. 
They ’d been holding up every ounce of freight 
they could, to wait for me, and the instant 
I started up they shoved her in. The road’’s 
done a thundering business on its first day. 
Besides that, every plant along the line is run- 
ning full tilt; times‘are going to-be good, and 
the Shore Front Line is going to be the busiest 
little road in the universe.” He sat down at 
the table and placed her on his knee, and figured 
on a yellow pad. “Girlie,” -he exclaimed, 
“Cantor was right. This Shore Front Line is 
going to make me—think of it—a millionaire! 
It’s bound to. No one can stop us, now.” 

No one tried to stop them.’ The Shore Front 
Line proceeded, humming, on its way—every 
car loaded to the roof, and no MTS. : 

But—it was Cantor who burst into Oppen- 
heim’s office one day, some time later, again 
exhibiting a yellow sheet of paper. 

“T told you it would 
come, you old _ stick-in- 
the-mud,” he said to Op- 
penheim. “ The Tri-State 
is waking up.” 

Oppenheim winked a 
lazyeye. “ Cutting freight 
rates to beat the band,” 
he conceded, “and it’s all 
O.K. I’ve got a big 
order here,” he added, 
“that | came near 
refusing to fill—the 
profit was too small. 
But now, if the Tri- 
State will only come 
down a couple of cents 
more on metal, why, 
I’m the boy to fill it. 
See?” 

The Tri-State did 
come down a couple 
of cents more, and 
Oppenheim did fill the 
order, via the Tri- 
State freight. Tre- 
mayne heard of it, 
and rushed angrily in 
“What are you doing?” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Hangit. I built this road for you.” 

“Sure,”” returned Oppenheim, purring con- 
tentedly, “and I’m going to patronize you— 
when you can lower your rates to meet the cuts 
of the Tri-State. See?” 

The next day Tremayne informed Oppen- 
heim and Cantor—for that gentleman also had 
gone back to the Tri-State Freight-—that he 
would cut his rates to meet those of the Tri- 
State. That same day Messrs. Oppenheim and 
Cantor, the astute, notified the Tri-State Freight 
over the phone of this cut on the part of the 
Shore Front Line. 

‘All right,” said Tri-State, “we ’ll cut an- 
other cent.”’ 

This cut in turn was communicated to Tre- 
mayne, the hustling proprietor of the Shore 
Front Line, who, under pressure, said that he 
would cut another cent to meet the Tri-State. 

[Continued on page 580] 


“* It’s Slingerland,” 
he whispered ™ 


upon Oppenheim. 





DOUBLE —CROSSING THE BAR 


R. IZZY BRUNER 
cloried in the big- 
gest trade of four 


counties. All 
around him were proofs of 


the fact that he had ripened 
nto a personage. There was 
new compress, hard at 


work. Every exhaust of steam meant sixty- 
ents—much of which went in divi- 


dends to Izzy. 


A black column of smoke 
the oil mill—his enterprise and 
partly his money. Izzy’s eyes alighted with 
pride upon the new high school, of pressed 
brick with stone trimmings. Without educa- 
tion himself, he had determined that his chil- 
dren should have every advantage; hence the 
hool—and the Honorable Isador Bruner was 
rman of the board of trustees. 


Mortgaging Cotton to Buy Whisky 


[wo negroes entered the store and asked 
for Mr. Bruner. ‘‘I wants a 





BY HARRIS DICKSON 
IMustrations 4y T.S.TOUSEY 


Why Hon.Isador Bruner, Boss of Mayfield, 
suddenly changed his mind and climbed 
upon fhe Prohibition wagon re 





HIS is neither a story nor an article— 

neither is it a temperance lecture. 
Perhaps it is a little of all these things. 
It is interesting, and it is true, and if you 
want to know why the South is going 
“dry,” here is the answer. 














note for two gallons of whis- 
ky said the first. 

Bruner nodded to his book- 
keeper. ‘‘ Mr. Hyman, give 
Hamp Chatfield an order on 
Jerry for two gallons.”’ 

Gim’me an order for one 
gallon the other negro 
sp yke less confidently. 

Can't do it, Henry; you 
are too far behind in your 
account. You’ve had too 
much whisky already. I rode 
your crop last week. 
You’ve got at least five 
bales of cotton in the field 
and haven’t picked a lock. 
You loaf so around the 
ill day Wednesday 


saioon 


and Thursday. Here you 
are, back again Saturday.” 
Henry looked sheepish. 


But Izzy must consider. This 

) lived in a settlement that was six miles 
Jonesboro than it was to Mayfield. For 
3runer had been trying to coax 
away from his rival in Jonesboro— 


nearer to 
many 


their trad 


years 


Simon Kips. If one merchant did not supply 
the whisky the other would—and get their cotton. 

‘Henry, I’m going to be liberal. Get your 
wagon ready and I'll give you half a gallon 
when you start for home. But you must go 
straight to that field and begin picking cotton.” 

When the two negroes had gone, Bruner re- 
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ment of Winchester County, 
they needed no help. They 
were public sentiment. Bud 
was talking: “We are up 
against it, Izzy, and that’s 
no joke. The people of this 
county are mad for keeps, 
and we can’t jolly ’em into 
good humor. This trouble has been smolder- 
ing for ten years and that racket in Jerry’s 
place set it afire. Three funerals in one day 
is pretty bad—but that stray bullet did the 
work. Was n’t it hard luck that a little girl 
should be killed—just before election?” Bud 
shrugged his shoulders; Bruner frowned. 
“Jerry Sims oughter had better sense than 
to let niggers and white men play craps in the 
same game. Why didn’t you make him run 
his game on the quiet? 1 thought you’d 
attend to that in election year.” 
Bud Lyman was not chief of police, neither 
was he mayor nor alderman of Mayfield; he 
had no official connection 


63 >) 





marked to the bookkeeper: ‘‘ You had better 
close down on Henry and get rid of him—he 
spends, more than half his time fooling around 
town. Let Simon Kips have him after this year.” 


Politicians on the Defensive 


One night, shortly after this episode, the 
lights burned late in Bruner’s private room back 
of the office. He had talked long and earnestly 
with Bud Lyman. When Bud Lyman and Izzy 
foregathered to decide upon the public senti- 














“*Gim'me an order 


with the city government. 
Yet, being the political boss, 
he was the man to “attend 
to that.” 

“Yes, Izzy,”’ he admitted; 
“T’ve been to blame. The 
boys might have trotted 
along easy until after this 
election; kept their front 
doors closed on Sunday and 
put a soft pedal on the crap 
games. If they had just 
kept quiet for three months 
they would have been safe 
for four years. Looks like 
everybody makes a squeal 
while we are skirmishing for 
votes. They made it mighty 
awkward running wide open, 
making them croaky church 
folks kick at the police. Then 
this child had to go and get 
killed; now every paper in 
the State is pointing to Mayfield as a horrible 
example. But the question now is, what’s to 
be done?” 


Cities Are Virtuous Before Election 


Bruner nodded his acquiescence, then sug- 
gested: ‘‘Why not pass out word for the boys 
to close their games—until after election; shut 
up the barrooms on Sunday, and—” 

“Dun’no about that, Izzy. I can’t quite 
figure out whether that won’t look like a back- 





for one gallon’” 
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down—we can’t afford to show the white feather. 
If we begin to wobble, our crowd will quit us in 
a bunch and go té somebody else.” 

“Nobody else for em, to go to,” remarked 
Izzy, sententiously. 

“ That’s so. Then again, it might be good 
politics to make concessions. And maybe ”— 
Bud Lyman flicked 
the ash deliberately 


going to have this town turned over to a lot of 
long-haired preachers? That cold-water crowd 
should n’t run a peanut stand of mine. We've 
got a lively little city, and I don’t want to see 
it choked to death. Drive the saloons out of 


business and that gives me four vacant stores— , 


$575 of rent gone every month. Close seven- 








from his cigar— 
“maybe it would be 
better politics to 
chuck the liquor in- 
terests and join the 
reform crowd. They 
won't last long, 
anyhow. Mean- 
while we can handle 
them and they 
won’t know it— 
theyre dead easy. 
It’s worse than 
stealing candy from 
blind babies to get 
in with a stampede 
of amateur _politi- 
cians and lead ’em 
any way you want 
‘em to go. They 
run like the mischief 
for awhile and then 
get out of wind; the 
novelty wears off; 
they quit, and we get the grapes. A play like 
that makes me ashamed of myself, but it’s all in 
the way the cards run—we’ve got to do it 
sometimes.” 


The Wisdom of Traveling With the Cyclone 


Izzy listened intently. “ Now, Bud, say all 
that over again and say it slow. What do you 
mean, exactly ?” 

“Here’s the situation, Izzy. We are not 
committed on this prohibition question. Every- 
body expects us to fight it, but / ain’t said so 
yet. Things have changed mightily in this town; 
lots of men who have always been with us are 
going against us this time—if we take the other 
side. Between you and me it ain’t recorded yet 
that we can win. So far as I am personally 
concerned, it’s better politics to travel with a 
cyclone than against it. You get along faster 
and don’t make as many enemies. Now suppose 
we tell Jerry Sims and his crowd that they ’ve 
brought this on themselves and we can’t help 
‘em out. That’s the truth; they know it, and 
they can’t kick. Then suppose we announce 
ourselves in favor of a better municipal govern- 
ment and willing to give prohibition a trial. It 
ain’t going to last long, anyhow, and we’ll hold 
the whip when the band-wagon turns around.” 

Bruner sprang to his feet. ‘“‘ We’ll do nothing 
of the sort, Bud Lyman. Do you reckon I’m 
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“Spending their money for dry-goods and groceries instead of for whisky’” 


teen saloons and that means that many houses 
thrown on the market. That cuts down the 
rent of every building in this town. It would 
throw a hundred men out of jobs—all of ’em 
free spenders. They’d move away and leave 
empty residences—eight empty residences for me 
—one hundred and ninety dollars rent lost. 
Whisky men have got a lot of money on deposit; 
draw that out of the banks and see if it don’t 
hurt. Rob the school fund of seventeen thou- 
sand dollars in whisky licenses and how are you 
going to pay your teachers? Up go the taxes 
and down goes the revenue. Look at our streets 
on Saturdays—thousands of negroes. Would 
they ride ten miles to a town where they could n't 
get a drink? No, sir; they ’d go to Jonesboro, 
and every mother’s son of ’em would trade 
with Simon Kips.”’ Bruner beat the table 
with his fist. ‘‘ 1 won’t stand 
for it!” os 
“Well, Izzy, what are you 
going to do about it?” 
‘Fight ! 
Fight ’em till 
hell freezes 
over.” 
Lyman 
stared at him 
in amaze- « 
ment. For 





“*The baby-carriage campaign and the women. Nobody could beat that combination’ 
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the first time Izzy counseled a fight. He was 
always the man to smooth things over, the advo- 
cate of compromise and conciliation. Now he 
stood squarely on his feet, like a bulldog, with 
jaws clinched. 

“Oh, well,” said Lyman, “if that’s the way 
you feel about it we'll have to fight. Make a 
business campaign, commercial principles, for 
revenue, schools, education. We ’ve got a heap 
to talk about. But, mind you, Izzy, these peo- 
ple are not going to listen; they've got the bit 
in their teeth, fixing to run away. This cam- 
paign will make a pot of brimstone smell like 
sachet-powder. Now let’s get down to business. 
How about Larry Lamb?” 

“Nominate him—and elect him,” said Izzy. 

Bud Lyman smiled. “Izzy, didn’t that 
mass-meeting open your eyes none whatever? 
Before this killing Larry Lamb was the strongest 
man we had. Now he couldn’t beat a drum. 
We dare not put him up. Of course, he must be 
provided for, or his crowd votes against us. 
Suppose we promise him something on the quiet 
and put up anew man. Bradford Monroe, for 
instance?” 


The Fear of a Sunday-school Town 


“Don’t like him,” Izzy promptly objected. 
“‘ Monroe stands high; he’d get the church vote, 
but he’s too strait-laced for us.” 

“That’s all true,” Lyman assented, “ but 
we've got to make sacrifices. The wind has 
changed in this town and we’ve got to change 
our sails to catch it. Our gang can step in 
when nobody is paying attention; but when 
something happens to stir em up, it’s the tall 
timber for us.” 

The two kept their heads together for an hour. 
Bruner finally agreed: “All right, | don’t like 
him, but you send Monroe to see me. If I can 
tie him up some way—in the interests of busi- 
ness—he shall be elected. Of course, if we’ve 
got to make a band-stand play we'll pull it off 
in good style, but I am not going to have a 
Sunday-school town.” 

That much agreed upon, Bud Lyman passe 
to their next business. ‘‘ Now let’s see how our 


a fellows are going to 
wy line up on the liquor 
Ag “gg? % qaestion.”’ Bud 


One took out .a memo- 
randum 
book which 
contained 
the name of 











e\ oter in Winchester County. He. always 
carried this for handy reference. Izzy bent over 
him as he ran down the list, name by name, and 
told how the men would vote. The number of 
influential men behind the reform movement 
startled Bruner. 

What!” he exclaimed; “ John Ward, pres- 
ident of the Citizens’ Bank? He’s no prohibi- 

You must be crazy.” 

ruth,” said Lyman, laconically; “1 don’t 
believe he is taking an active part—not yet—but 
talking that way.” 


The Boss Has Weapons of His Own 


made a note. “1’ll attend to him. 

e transactions between us that’ll give 
lot of trouble. I'll start a new bank in 
town and take every dollar of mine away 
Citizens’; I reckon that would n’t help 
Bruner ran on down the list. 
jack Rathbone, manager of the compress? 
N ree; he can’t trot with that bunch of 
knockers. | won’t have a man working for me 
that do |'ll fix bim. Zeb Woodruff, biggest 
stockholder in the oil mill. Just wait until I put 
a bug in hisear. Here’s Jetmore—talks like an 
angel; orator and all that. I hold a mortgage 
on his house. Maybe that won’t shut bim up!” 
Name by name they canvassed the important 
men of the county, devis- 
ing means to whip muti- 
neer to line. Bruner 
got madder as his list grew 
longer Dozens of their 
trustiest allies were chas- 
ing off after strange gods. 
Bruner began to swear. 
“We've fed ’em and kept 
‘em in jobs all these years.” 
See here, Izzy, there’s 

no use to raise a row about 
ou can’t pull ’em 


em much.” 





over to our side, try to 
gag ‘em so they ’ll keep 
quiet There’s a lot of 
‘em. You can’t drive ’em 
they re too sulky.” 
‘Now, Bud, you start 
the liquor men; make ’em 


get busy and keep busy.” 

The Theory of the Dis- 
appearing Bartender 
Bud Lyman shook his 


head [That’s where 
you re wrong. The Na- 
tional Whisky Association 
tippe d me off : it won’t do 
to put the barkeepers in 
front t’s like shaking a 
red rag at a bull. Keep 
"em in the rear, staked 


woods where 
nobody won’t see ’em. 
Make ’em put up the coin, 
bleed ’em to a finish, but 
don’t inybody see ’em 
spr nd a cent. ‘The Na- 
tional Association says to 
get a « nservative busi- 
ness man as chairman of 
the executive committee 
—just a figurehead; he 


out in the 


need n’t know about the 
wire He can holler about 
public schools, trade, and 
taxe [here’s plenty o’ 
sense in that. The na- 
tional committee will fur- 
nish all the arguments— 
they keep a lot o’ smart 
lawyers thinking ’em up.” 

Bruner listen @™ atten- 


tively, and not{ded ap- 

proval What did you 

say about funds ?”’ 
“Barrels of it. We 





need n’t raise a cent. Wholesale men, distillers, 
and brewers will put up the dough—strictly on 
the quiet.” 

Before the conference ended they had planned 
their campaign, picked their candidates, and 
tied strings to all their puppets. Bruner made 
a list of prominent men whom, by one means or 
another, he could drive, drag, or persuade. 

Thus the gage of battle was flung down in 
Winchester County, and things straightway 
began to sizzle. . 

Early next morning, when Harry Stockton 
walked into the emporium with his sample case 
and glad hand, Bruner received him without 
enthusiasm. Ree 

“ Hello, Izzy! How are you tixed in my fine?” 

“Nothing doing, Harry; can’t buy a bill this 
trip.” 


The Future Looks Dark to Izzy 


“You just think you can’t; you’ll buy,a 
bigger bill than ever. Simon Kips gave me a 
peach of an order yesterday.” This touched 
Bruner in a sore place. “ Well,” he said, “ Kips 
is lucky; he don’t live in a town full of crazy 
people. My trade has stopped buying and gone 
to howling about prohibition. No business until 
after the election—maybe not then, if it goes 
dry. Those fanatics are paralyzing business 


By EMERY POTTLE 


WILIGHT —the air is luminous and gold ; 
The ripened fields, kneeling in meek serenity 
To bless the approaching night, 
Are pregnant with golden plenitude. 
Divinely the solemn stillness falls, 
A calm, mysterious hand laid on the carth - 
To hush its clamoring lips. 
pas plaintive cry of some home-turning 
ird, 
Some mild and melancholy bell. 
A voice in gentler cadence than its daily wont— 
Sweet isolate sounds that die upon the silence. 


Tr long day is ended ; 

With slow, tired sighs the laborers leave 
their toil, 

Breathing in deep the cool of evening. 

They, too, are silent, for the morning joy is spent, 

And cach man motely turns unto his separate way; 

Dim figures stealing through the shadowed Lancs, 

Bruised and bowed with victory- 

The Reapers of the Harvest. 


“HE frail, new moon hangs captive in the 

somber pines, 

And in the amber west trembles a single star 

Above the amethystine hills. 

The first night-wind moves lightly in the grass, 

Stirring a moist and mellow fragrance ; 

With secret, gradual tide 

A vast green darkness fills the land. 

There and there and there smile out the lessor 
lights 

From doors that wait an old familiar step— 

Home. 


D™ figures stcal along the shadowy lanes, 
Bruised and bowed with victory— 
The Reapers of the Harvest. 
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and killing the public schools. Well lose all of 
our negro customers, and we can’t get along 
without them.” 

Harry Stockton looked at him and laughed, 
“Just listen to that. Your liver’s out of fix, 
old man. Takea pill. Now sit down and let 
your Uncle Fuller do some talking. 1! travel in 
four states and I have heard flocks of calamity- 
howlers just like you. But I sell more goods 
and better goods in the dry towns than I do in 
the wet ones. They have a bigger cash trade, 
and it’s safer. My house won’t employ a sales- 
mah that drinks—they can’t trust him to make 
prices. They won’t sell to a customer that 
drinks—they can’t trust him to pay his bills. A 
sober man at both ends of the trade—that’s 
business. Your town ain’t going to the bow- 
wows because you don’t have whisky. Did you 
ever hear of a public school shutting up because 
the barroom shut up? No, sir, and you never 
will. White men will raise the money to edu- 
cate their children—the drinkers save it off the 
barkeeper. Brace up, old man; don’t let your 
lip hang down—somebody ’Il step on it.” 

Harry cheered him and jeered him; inciden- 
tally he sold a considerable bill of goods. But 
cautious Izzy bought sparingly of those knick- 
knacks which he sold chiefly to negroes. 

Bud Lyman was not the seventh son of a 
seventh son, but he proved 
to be a true prophet. Pre- 
vious to this one, Win- 
chester County had known 
nothing but mush-and- 
milk campaigns. This was 
hot—the genuine tobasco 
—boiled down, doubled- 
distilled, and concen- 
trated. The doings of the 
dives were probed to the 
bottom, and easy-going 
folks learned of infamies 
right under their noses of 
which they had never 
dreamed. First they 
snuffed out the most 
odious red lights. Then 
came the pink lights, and 
everything that was off- 
color; for the people made 
up their minds to do the 
job thoroughly. Fathers 
and sons spoke from dif- 
ferent platforms, party 
lines vanished, newer and 
bitterer factions appeared. 
This was politics with a 
big “ P.” 

The ‘‘ Happiness and 

Prosperity ’’ Issue 


Isador Bruner was no 
orator, like old man Jet- 
more—who, by the way, 
paid off his mortgage and 
pawed up the earth for 
prohibition. But Izzy had 
more sense than a lead 
mule, and soon developed 
into the strongest cam- 
paign card of the anti- 
prohibitionists. People 
listened to his convincing 
business talks, and stopped 
to think. But as the fight 
waxed hotter enthusiasm 
got the better of his busi- 
ness judgment, and Izzy 
began to make wild state- 
ments. That is how it 
happened that General 
Marion called his bluff. 

In one last cyclonic 
speech, before a huge 
crowd, Bruner repeated 
his previous assertions, 

[Continued on page 574-F\ 
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* NEW 
w SHALL never 


forget,” said 
Newman, the 
hat man, “one 
man | called 
on out in Cal- 
ifornia. When 
I went into his 
store he and two young boys 
were all busy. I went back to 
the hat department and, as he 
seemed to be short of help, 
began to straighten out the 
stock—the merchant had torn 
it up a good deal in waiting on 
acustomer. While I was doing 
this the merchant came back 
where I was and, with a sneer, 
said to me, ‘Selling hats?’ | 
said to him, ‘ Yes, sir; that’s 
my business.’ 

“*Can’t do anything for you. 
Buy direct from the factory.’ 


When You Meet a Bluffer— 
Bluff Him 


“*Well, I'll go you just one « 
better, sir,’ said I. ‘I come 
from Rio Janeiro, South Amer- 
ica. My company owns a beaver 
farm. I supposed when I came 
in that an establishment as large 
as yours manufactured its own 
hats. Do you not?’ 

“*“No, we don’t,’ said the 
merchant. 

“T continued: ‘ To be sure, if 
you do not wish to buy the 
raw fur we can supply you with the hat bodies, 
which you can finish yourself, or we can give 
you the finished article.’ 

“With this I pulled a very smooth sample 
hat out of my pocket and passed it over. 

“*Well, we’re after headquarters,’ said he. 
My story was, of course, a wildly improbable 
one; in truth, as you know, boys, | represent a 
Western jobbing house. 

“* Now, sir, | am going out at two-thirty this 
afternoon,’ said I. ‘ No use fooling; if you wish 
to see what I have—let’s be quick about it.’ 

“When you meet a bluffer meet him with a 
bluff. 

“* Well, I am really very much interested in 
seeing what you have,’ said the merchant, cool- 
ing down. He introduced himself to me, say- 
ing: ‘Eves is my name, sir; but I'll tell you 
that both of my brothers are away. These young 
boys you see in here are my sons,'who are here 
merely to stand off customers until I can wait 
on them. They are inexperienced, and while | 
would like very much to come down with you— 
and will do so if you insist on it—couldn’t you 
bring in just a little bunch of your sam- 
ples? I will be frank with you and say 
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SMOOTH WORK zw SELLING 


BY CHARLES N.CREWDSON 


THustrations 5y ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


said, ‘Does not so-and-so sell this brand ?’— 
mentioning my own firm. 

““*To be sure,’ said I. ‘They are one of our 
largest customers, but you are also big enough 
to come in on the direct list.’ 

‘“‘* What are your prices?’ said he. 

“I took a hat worth regularly eighteen dol- 
lars a dozen and passed it to him, saying, ‘ Now, 
Mr. Eves, take this hat, sir, for which I ask 
you only eighteen dollars a dozen. 
with any twenty-four-dollar hat which you have 
in your store.’ 


Sometimes “ Clubbing’’ Gets the Order 


“He got one of his hats. I lent him my 
magnifying glasses so that he could make com- 
parison of the fur. Then he took them over to 
the scales and weighed them. Mine was just a 
trifle heavier. He rubbed first one and then the 
other. Then | asked him, ‘What is your frank 
opinion about these two pieces of goods, Mr. 
Eves?’ 

“* Well, | think they are just about the same 
quality of fur, to be frank about it; but yours 


Compare it- 
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weighs a trifle more—is a little 
stockier piece of goods—and, to 
tell you the truth, I would 
rather have it for the same 
money!’ 

“*Well,’ said I, ‘as my price 
is six dollars a dozen less, why 
not do business? Why do you 
want to wait for your brother ?’ 

“*T am tempted,’ said he; 
‘but it will be just as satisfac- 
tory to you, | am sure, if he 
goes right into your New York 
house and does the business ?’ 

“1 had whipped him and put 
him on the run, so you bet your 
life | did not drop the lash. A 
man always sells his goods be- 
fore he writes his order, but 
often fails to write his order 
after he sells his goods. 


But Don’t Seem Too Anrzious 
to Get the Order 


‘A man, however, must not 
seem too anxious to do business. 
So I said to him: ‘ Eves, that 
will be all very well and good. 
Your brother can go into our 
New York office if he likes, but 
business is business, and if you 
wish the exclusive sale of our 
goods for your town, you must 

buy them here, and buy them 

now. One party in each town 

is about all | care for, and if - 

you want to take chances on 

my getting some one else here, 
all very well; but if | do that it will do your 
brother no good to call at our New York office. 
You can very easily wire him that you have 
bought, and let him take the day he intended 
to devote to hat buying and spend it at Coney 
Island.’ 

“He bought. 3 

“ My club ‘got in its work. And I tell you, 
boys, a club is a good deal better thing to do 
business with than fly-paper. You can take a 
club and drive a man where you want him to go. 
He must light of his own free will on your fly- 
paper before you’ ve got him. Make a man be- 
lieve that you have values for him and you 
won’t have to do him any favors to get his 
business.” 


“* Molasses”’ Is Often a Better Weapon Than 
the “Club” 


“ Yes,”’. spoke up Edwards, the shoe man, 
“but if you do strike a man who would rather 
light on fly-paper than be hit with a club, you 
must spread out your molasses. I once caught a 
customer by learning what his hobby was, and 
jumping on it with him. I had been 
calling on him for two years, but had 





that I can not buy any goods from you, 
myself, because that’s my brother’s de- 
partment; he is on his way East right 
now for that purpose; but you have a 
New York office, I am sure.’ 


Making a Bluff Good 


“New York office,’ thought I; and’! 
answered him back, ‘To be sure.’ I had 
to make my bluff good. 

“* Well, let me then just size up your 
stuff a little. and I can write my brother 
to call in and see your people.’ 

“| brought him in a little bunch of 
goods. I really did not want him to 
come into my sample room anyway. 
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never been able to do any business with 
him. One of the boys tipped me on 
that this old gentleman, Stokes—he was 
in business down in the Willamette Val- 
ley—was interested in trees. So this 
time, when I went to his town, | found 
him seated in front of his store in the 
shade. 

“““Good morning, Mr. Stokes,’ said I. 
.‘]-am -very glad to find you taking it 
- easy this morning, and you have a good, 

comfortable place for it, too. Those are 
beautiful trees in front of your store.’ 
He™ immediately got tangled in my 
“molasses. 
““““Yes,’ said he, ‘I don’t think there 








When he first picked up my samples he 
recognized the brands on them. and 


“* Showed him how little he -knew "" : 


are enough of us who make use of the 
bléssings nature gives us. There’s 
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more beautiful or serviceable than a 
Did you ever stop to think of that ?’ 


Getting Orders by Chatting about the 
Merchant’s Hobby 


| really never did, Mr. Stokes,’ 1 


nothing 
tree 


No, 
answered 

Well, just think it over a little and see 
what the tree does for civilization. Why; it 
holds the snow in the mountains so that it melts 
slowly in the springtime and feeds the streams a 
little at a time. Then what would our cattle do 
in the hot season if they could not come in the 
middle of the day and rest in the shade? See 
how much more beautiful towns are that 
have nice rows of shade-trees along the 






tip another friend to business that he himself 
can not handle. 

“You bet,’’ continued Bob. 
should never offend his customer. A merchant 
who thinks well of a traveling man, and buys 
goods of him, can not only give him his own 
business, but he can often turn another customer 
to him. This is especially true when the boys 
are off the road in market. Many a time one 
of my customers, in market time, has passed 
over to me a good bill. 

“Just a few seasons ago, while I was in, | 
sold one of my customers from Idaho, When 
I had finished with him he said to me: ‘Look 


“A salesman 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE _ 


but I have not been home very long and | prom- 
ised my wife that I would go out with her this 
evening. | never break a promise | make to 
her. You all here have a good, congenial party, 
and | am sure you will have a good time with- 
out me. May I say good-night?’ What I said 
was true—and, besides, it helps to have the man 
you want to do business with respect you. 

““* Well, we hope to see more of you,’ said the 
old gentleman. ‘Where are you in the city?’ 

“| told him the firm I was with, merely say- 
ing that they were in the clothing business and 
that, while | made it a rule never to talk busi- 
ness with a gentleman | met in a social way, I 
would be very glad to see him. The 
two brothers were also listening to what 





sidewalks and in the yards. And then 
all of the delicious fruits and 
that trees yield! Why, sir, a tree 
is one of the greatest blessings we have.’ 
‘You’re right, Mr. Stokes,’ said I. 
‘But I really had never thought of it.’ 
Come on right up with me to my 
place—I want to show you some fine 
trees,’ eagerly exclaimed the old man. 
‘1d be delighted,’ said I. ‘I have 
heard a good deal about your trees.’ 
‘Well, the old man took me up to his 


look at 


nuts 


home on the edge of the town. In his 
yard he had all kinds of little cedar trees, 
nicely trimmed in curious forms, and 
around his place were all varieties of 


shade-trees. In his orchard were apple 


trees, pear trees, peach trees, plum trees, 
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I was saying. 


mie It Pays to Be the Personal Friend of the 


Man with Whom You Do Business 


“*Well,’ said he, ‘I might just as well 
do business with you as anybody else. | 
have been buying from another firm here 
in the city for twenty-five years, but I 
know you lots better than any one in 
that house. I am going to come over 
and see you if you will let me.’ 

“<To be sure, Mr. Summers, | shall be 
very glad to see you; and now that you 
have brought up the subject yourself | 
shall say to you that if I do any business 
witheyou, I shall charge you as much as 
I do anybody else.’ 

“ Truth begets confidence. Confidence 








cherry trees; some of them in beautiful 
bloom 
‘| had struck the right lead, and his 
place was so charming that I really forgot all 
about my own business. To be sure, it would 
not have been wise for me to have sprung busi- 
ness on him then, anyway. A man should talk 
business very pointedly when he does get at it, 
and, if possible, he should bring the man to 
whom he wishes to sell goods to introduce the sub- 
ject of business to him, if he meets him socially. 
“This is just exactly what the old man did, 
for when we came back to the store, he said to me, 
‘Let me see—you are selling shoes, aren’t you?’ 
Yes, sir. That’s my line, Mr. Stokes,’ said I. 


Losing a Good Customer by Ridiculing the 
Man’s Trees 


Well, Ill look at your samples this after- 
noon,’ said he, and that was every word he said 
about business until he came to my sample 
room and bought from me a big bill. As long 


as | was on that territory not another man 
sold him a shoe! Nor did he even look at my 
samples after that, but would just say to me, 
‘Johnnie, you look through the stock and send 
me what I need.’”’ 

‘Well, what became of the other man that 
he used to buy shoes from ?”’ asked one of the 
boys 

“| learned, in a round about way,” con- 
tinued Edwards, “that the old man did not 
really like the other fellow, because on day he 
said to one of the clerks that if the old man 
would pay less attention to his trees and more 
to his store, he would get along better. Stokes 
heard of this, and nothing could have offended 
him more.” 


A Man’s Competitors Are Often His 
Best Friends 


“You bet!” said Bob, the clothing man, 
who had joined them that day. He and 
Fletcher, who was also one of the party, were 
hard competitors on the road, but when the war 
of the season was over they were good friends. 
In fact, some of the very best friends boys on 


the road have are their own competitors. When 
a man is your competitor you can very soon find 
out the sort of stuff he is made of, and the man 
who is square with his competitors gets from 
them many a bill. It often happens that a man 


in a certain line, better than any one else, can 


“* A thousand dollars!’ said Landis, puffing at his cigar” 


here, Bob, old man Summers, from: up in the 
Salmon City country, is stopping at my hotel. 
We usually meet at six o'clock and go out to 
dinner together. Come down to the Great 
Northern about that time, and I'll make you 
acquainted with him. Maybe you can sell him 
some goods, as I think the house he buys from 
does not have a man that comes to see him.’ 


“Bob” Gets Two Orders by Keeping a 
Promise Made to His Wife 


“T went down to the Great Northern a few 
minutes before six and found my customer. In 
just a little while the old gentleman came up 
and brought with him two of his brothers, who, 
-] soon learned, were going to open a new store 
down in New Mexico. Seeing two good bills in 












“TL could see him tugging 
away at the card” 
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sight, I said to the old gentleman, “ ‘ Now, Mr. 
Summers, my friend here and I are going to have 
a little dinner, and if you and your brothers will 
join us, we ’ll be very glad to have you.’ 
““*Well, that’s a go,’ said the old gentleman, 
in breezy Western style. All five of us went 
out to dinner. Not one word was said about 
business until nearly eight o’clock. About that 
time the old gentleman mentioned something 
about the theater. | said, ‘Now, gentlemen, | 


would like very much to join you this evening, 


begets business. 
“““ By heavens!’ said he, ‘I am glad I 
have met one man who has told me 
‘the truth.’ 

“Not only did the old man come over ina 
couple of days and buy a good round bill from 
me, but he also brought his two brothers along 
and | sold them their opening stock.” 


A Smooth Job Which Regained a Lost 


Customer 


“ And that was a smooth job you did yourself 
down in Las Vegas, Watkins,” spoke up Sullivan. 

“Well, how’s that?” asked Williams, the 
merchant of the party. 

“Oh, it happened like this,” answered Wat- 
kins. “I had a customer down there whom I 
had been selling for several seasons. He had 
been a good friend of mine when I used to clerk 
in one of my customer’s stores. He was a bully 

good experienced man, but he hadn’t money 

enough to go into business by himself. He 
took in a partner who was a rancher and who 
knew no more about the furnishing goods busi- 
ness than a chicken does about the bottom of 
the sea. Yet this partner of my old friend 

Hill thought that he had learned a good deal 

about the furnishing goods business. 

“When I got round to Vegas | went in to 
see Hill, and | said to him, ‘ Well, Nick, when 
will you be ready for me?’ 

“*T ll tell: you, Watkins,’ said he, ‘I’m in 
a sort of a box. I’ll just be frank with you, 
and tell you what it is. While I was away on 
my vacation last month my partner simply 
placed an order in your line with another man. 
Of course, the order was placed subject to my 
approval, but you know how I’m situated. He 
has put a good deal of money into this firm, 
and while | don’t want the other fellow’s stuff 
at all and would rather have yours, I don’t 
like to offend my partner, and | fear I would 

do so if I were to countermand that other bill— 
and the bad thing about it is that he himself is 
not here now and will not be for a week or so.’ 


How Louis Turned State's Evidence Against 
Himself 


“*Well, I’m all opened up anyhow, Nick,’ 
said 1. ‘And I have a few special snaps that 
you would wish anyway, so, after lunch, run 
up and we will look things over.’ The thing, 

[Continued on page 588] 
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Folks Back Home,” etc. safely sing it,” see how they pre- 
serve their minds. Also, of a hot 
summer’s evening, when all the 

AN windows are open, and sixteen 
different pianos (some of them 

ANATOMICAL untuned since the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War) are going, full tilt, on 

STUDY sixteen different pieces of music, 

of the in sixteen different keys and 


rhythms, and there’s a fellow 
learning the cornet, and the new 
phonograph records have just 
come, we, who have a sense of 


HUMAN 





/ Re: Sevree 
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T WILL be easy enough to tell 
how the laugh is made when 
once you know what the laugh 
is. That isn’t so easy as it 
looks, and it does n’t look very 
easy. Not to me, at any rate. 

I can simulate a laugh that 
seems so genuine that those 

who hear me catch the infection, as it were, of a 

large implantation of the bacillus tickleosus. 

And they go into such ecstacies of cachina- 
tory mirth that they beg me, tearfully, for 
mercy’s sake, to stop before they lose all their 
buttons, physical and mental. 

I could tell you, if you insisted on it (which I 
hope and trust you won’t), just what muscles of 
the ribs and abdomen conspire to joggle out the 
breath in spurts, and how the tongue, soft pal- 
ate, and the throat-muscles set themselves for 
every kind of chuckle, giggle, snicker, snort, and 
cackle, for every ‘“‘Tee-hee-hee!”’ and “‘ Haw! 
Haw! Haw!” and what muscles of the face 
are pulled upon to wrinkle up the eyes, and 
draw the lips back so as to show the back 
teeth in their gold self-sealing cans. 


Laughter Is Good for the Works 


When you know just what to do, you can 
produce a laugh that sounds like the real thing. 

It is n’t. 

You can whoop it up for all that’s out, and 
still be wondering if you ’d better cut and run 
to make the 4:44, or wait awhile and take it 
easy. 

There ’s physical benefit in such a laugh, I 
have n’t the remotest doubt, just as there is 
physical benefit in doing stunts with dumb- 
bells. The muscles of the ribs and abdomen 
that conspire to joggle out the breath in spurts, 
massage the liver and other interior works, so 
that they feel more like attending to their busi- 
ness; the enlivened heart pumps the blood along 
in a stronger and fuller tide that flushes out the 
toxins of worn-out tissue; the shop-worn air in 
lung-tops and odd corners is replaced by a 
brand-new consignment, latest model, right from 
the factory where the fresh air is made: the 
surfaces of leaves wet with the pattering rain- 
drops, or gemmed with diamonds of the still 
dew. 

But the physical side isn’t quite all of it. 
It’s a whole lot, there’s no denying. It’s the 
prime requisite, there’s no denying; the end as 
well as the beginning. 

But just as there ’s something lacking in the 
dumb-bell stunts, compared with the real game, 
so this simulated laugh lacks something. It 
does n’t take hold; it doesn’t bite; it doesn’t 
get right down into the quick and almost hurt 
because it feels so good. 

You ‘ve got to feel good physically before you 








can laugh; you’ve got to feel a whole lot bet- 
ter when you get done laughing, but there.’s 
more than body in it; there’s mind, too. It’s 
silly, it is even terrible, unless the laugh has 
sense in it—the sense of humor, if you please. 

Now, when you get into the domain of the 
intellect and try to talk it off, you dive right 
down into where it is over head and hands im- 
mediately. I give it up. I’ll admit I do not 
know one thing about what happens when the 
mind takes in what the eyes, and ears, and 
nose, and tongue, and the skin generally tell it 
—where sensation ends and ratiocination begins. 

And, just to make myself feel comfortable 
and not to lose all my self-conceit at one fell 
swoop, | think nobody else does, either. They 
may declare they do, but they ’ll have to prove 
it to me. 

But | will say that I think the sense of hu- 
mor is the latest to arrive upon the scene. You 
know that when we’re born we have n’t any 
senses—can’t see, can’t hear, can’t feel—we 
have n’t anything in that line of goods at all, 
except the sense of well-being, or ill-being, if 
you can call that a sense. As we grow, we 
get these senses. About the time that we 
can put words together to 
make some sort of sentences, 
most of us show signs of a 
sense of tune. 

Later than that, much later, 
comes the sense of humor, for 
many children who can sing 
right prettily haven’t the re- 
motest comprehension of a 
joke, even when it is mapped 
and diagramed. This physical 
sense of well-being makes them 
bubble with merriment, but 
that is n’t the sense of humor 
yet. Even when they get so 
that they talk bass or wear 
their skirts to their ankles, 
they laugh at things that you 
and I, sophisticated and informed, can’t laugh at. 
(They say it is a sign you’re getting old, when 
you are fretted by the cackle of the young 
things coming home from high school.) 


Humor Is Like Music, Only Different 


The nearest thing to the sense of humor is 
the sense of tune, and yet that.’s very different, 
too. It is hard to say whether those who have 
a hollow in their noggins, where there ought to 
be a musical bump as big as a goose-egg, are to 
be pitied or congratulated. 

It depends on how you look at it. 

If, as has been said, “‘ Music is the most ex- 
pensive of all noises,” why, look at the money 
they save. If you believe, with Beaumarchais, 
that “ When a thing is too silly to say, you can 


“Fretted by the cackle of the young 
things coming home from high school” 





learning the cornet” 


tune, suffer tortures indescribable, 
while to the tuneless man it 
merely sounds cheerful and gay. 

Another thing: such are generally real nice 
people, bashful about putting in their oar where 
music is concerned, because they have been told 
so often that they can’t sing any more than a 
crow can, although their voices must sound all 
right to them. Anyhow, they have come to 
believe it, and don’t try to make nuisances of 
themselves. 

But so much as hint to the dumbest of us 
that we have n’t a sense of humor, and—come 
outside! come outside! The insult has been 
passed, and there’s a fight on in a minute. | 
know, because I’m a little that way myself. 


The Sadness of Other People’s Jokes 


When I make a perfectly good joke (pick it 
right off my own vines, as you might say), some 
will give an extra vicious bite on their wad of 
chewing-gum and spear me with a look that 
says ‘Fresh!’ while others will put on a dry 
grin, knowing their manners, and ask, when they 
think I’m out of hearing, “Say! what was 
that darn fool trying to get through him, any- 
how?” 

And when they make jokes, you 
feel kind o’ sorry for them, they ’re 
such obvious, dinky little jokes— 
jokes that you graduated out of when 
you left the 6-B grammar grade. 

When the man that has no ear for 
tune sees that you don’t much care 
to hear him sing, he does n’t think 
it is because you have no sense of 
tune, but the man that can not make 
a joke thinks it’s because you are n’t 
bright enough to see the nub, that 
you don’t laugh. 

That’s the way the English are 
about the Scotch. They say the only 
way you can get a joke into a Scotch- 
man’s head is through a hole ex- 
pressly bored in the skull. Just to 
illustrate the sort of joke the Scot 
can not appreciate, here’s a sample 
I] cut out of London Punch one time and showed 
to a real Britisher—the genuine article, don’t 
you understand, the “ah, me d-yah filloo ” sort 
of man. It just about killed him, it was so 
funny. It’s a He and She joke, with a picture, 
and they ’re standing by a rustic fence, out in 
the country. 

He—‘‘ Does n’t the water falling over the weir sound 
melancholy ?” 

Sue—‘‘ Yes, it is rather weir-y.” 

Good land of love! If I could laugh at that 
I should n’t need to have a hole bored in my 
head, but to have it taken off entirely. What’s 
the use of lugging a thing around that you 
don’t need P 

I remember I rode half a day in the smoking 
compartment of a Pullman, with a Smiling 
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Johnny of a man, and I’ve always 
. thought well of myself since then 
that | didn’t even ?ry to kill him. 
e, giggle, giggle. all the time 
at nothing whatever. He reeled 
off a long string of stuff about 3 
how he got into Ravenna on the 
8:46 A.M. and sent his samples 
right on up to old man Snyder’s, 
and Snyder happened to be all 
out of his line, and bought a bill 
of goods amounting to one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven dollars and 
some cents. And then he got his 
dinner at the White 
Front Restaurant — 
roast ribs of beef and 
browned potatoes~—and 
just had time to catch 
the 1:13 to the next 


Uigg 


Aha! You laugh at it the same 
as I do, and no more. I can 
see the man, just as you do, 
with the stuff dribbling 

down on his forehead, 

and the rest of the 

company goggling 
their eyes at him, and 
I can see his horrified ex- 
pression when he finds out 
it was n’t asparagus, as he 
thought. 

But what | want to know 
is the same as what you 
want to know: How would 
asparagus have been any 
better ? 

And | know that when | 
ask to have a joke ex- 












town and went right up 
to Hickenlooper’s; but 
Hickenlooper was out in 
the country somewhere, 
attending the funeral of: 
one of his wife’s relations 


(he married a Rawson; 
six girls there were, all 
red-haired); so he had to 
lay over, and stayed all 


night at the Eagle Hotel, and had breakfast, 
and went round to Hickenlooper’s bright and 
early, and Hickenlooper said he was all full up 
just at present, but to be sure to come to see 
him the next time he made the town; and so 
on and so on and so on and so on without a 
let-up, and seemingly world without end. 

And all the time he was on the broad grin, 
which broadened and broadened; and his waist- 
band kept bouncing harder and harder, and he 
chuckled, and snickered, and snorted till, when 
he got to where Hickenlooper told him to be 
sure and come and see him the next time he 
made the town, he just couldn’t hold in any 
longer, but ha-ha-ed right out, and laughed till 
the tears ran down his face. 

I felt like a fool. The man was sane. He 
was laughing at something; I could n’t see what. 
lt made me mad. People had hinted that | 
had no sense of humor, and I thought, ‘Ah, 
that’s only their little joke!” But when this 
man was so thoroughly delighted and amused 
at what was only tedious to me, | began to get 
scared about myself. 


Try This on Your Sense of Humor 


| have since learned that there is a real sci- 
entific test of whether or not one has a sense of 
humor. It does n’t make me feel any easier in 


} 


my mind, though. I don’t react to it as I 
should. | ought to whoop and “holler ” 
and fall over on the floor, and shriek, and 
carry on till the folks get seriously alarmed 
about me, and ask each other if they 
had n’t better send for the doctor. And | 
don’t do that way at all. Every time the 


test is applied I laugh moderately, and no more. 
Let’s see how it affects you. 

One time there was a dinner-party, and a 
young lady that was invited sat beside a very 
brilliant conversationist. He was talking about 


the Influence of the Minor Italian Poets, or the 
Categorical Imperative (or whatever it is they 
talk about at swell dinner-parties; I’ve heard 
it is all sorts of high-class topics), and the young 
woman was simply fascinated. Just as he got 


good and going they served spinach, and, with- 
out breaking the thread of his discourse, the 
gentleman scooped his hand into the dish of 
spinach and plastered the green, soft gaum on 
his hair and rubbed it vigorously. Then he 
paused. ‘Yes, that’s very true,” sighed the 


young woman, thoughtfully; ‘‘but do you mind 
my interrupting you to ask why you just now 
rubbed the spinach into your hair?” 

“Spinach !’? gasped the man. “ Was that spin- 
ach? GoodLord! I thought it was asparagus!” 


“They [the English] say the only way you can get a joke 
into a Scotchman’s head is through a hole bored in the skull ” 


plained to me, I’m little 
better than a fool, and settle 
back into a dumb and hope- 
less misery. For awhile. 

For awhile only. Because 
a the mortification at 
RRs. not being able to 
laugh when others 
can is a pricker to 
my wits, and stirs ’em 
up until I can see 
where the nub of the joke is. 

(By the way, I have been thinking over that 
Smiling Johnny fellow | was so contemptuous of 
a minute or two ago. Maybe he was n’t so 
foolish as he seemed to be, so mirthful over 
what was, to me, so dull and banal. He was 
homeward bound; | had a long and _ tedious 
journey before me and an irksome task at the 
end of it. His wife and kiddies—he showed 
me their pictures; he had them in his hand-bag 
so he could set them out on his dresser every 
night he spent in the lonesome little hotels— 
were tugging at the tow-rope, and every rattle 
of the car-wheels was joy to him, for he knew 
he was a rail’s length nearer home, nearer to 
those he had been pining for a sight of for four 
long, weary months. | take it all back, what I 
said about him. I! ’d giggle like a fool my own 





self at any mortal thing, were | in his case. 
And another thing: I had tried a breakfast of 
ham and eggs that morning, instead of the 
cereal that I should have gumption enough, 
by this time, to stick to. 

George Bernard Shaw has said that, among 












‘* All the time he was on the broad grin” 


adults, the tear is the only full expression of the 
noble and the beautiful, and that the laugh is 
always the symbol of downfall and confusion. 


Laughter Stirred up in Tears 


In a way that’s so, but there isn’t such a 
great difference as you might think between 
tears and laughter. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


I remember once I went to see an amateur 
performance of “A Celebrated Case.” The au- 
dience at an amateur performance is always far 
more interesting to me than the actors, for it is 
sure to be made up of natural, unsophisticated, 
simple-hearted folks who have n’t been spoiled 
by too much. theater-going. It was a really 
good production of a very pathetic, heart-rend- 
ing play, and I wanted to cry, myself, but 
could n’t, because the audience made me so 
angry. Just as the tears would start, they’d 
giggle, and the more emotional the scene, the 
worse they ’d giggle. 1 was provoked at them. 
But when the curtain came down and the lights 
came up, what was my surprise to find them all 
wiping their eyes! Just explain to me, please, 
why they should laugh when they were weeping, 
and why the partition between the signs of sor- 
row and of joy should be so thin and easily 
broken through. 

In a way it’s so—that the laugh is indication 
of confusion and of downfall. 1 once heard an 
address on the theme of “ Marriage.”’ The ora- 
tor was very flowery in his language, and he 
got along so well that he thought it was about 
time for him to draw the tremolo stop and set 
us all to bawling and sniffling. (It’s a fine sight 
to see the pocket-handkerchiefs blossom out in 
the garden of a large audience. It makes you 
think of pop-corn just as it starts to pop.) 
“The young man,” said he, with just the right 
soulful quiver in his voice, ‘the young man, 
exulting in his strength, radiant with hope, 
looking forward to the golden, glowing days that 
are to come, each one wreathed with the laurels 
of its own triumph, and the young woman 
happy in her love of him, her hero and her king, 
may not fear to face the future, hand in hand, 
and all it has in store for them, but a-a-a-ah! 
my friends, how will it be with them when there 
are seven little mouths to be fed, and seven 
little backs to be clothed, and seven little feet 
to be shod?” 


Pride Cometh Before a Fall; Laughter 
Afterward 


He paused; and in that impressive moment 
there arose in the mind’s eye the picture of a 
once happy and contented home, alas! now 
hopping with seven hungry young ones, each 
one with only one foot. There was a sound as 
of ripping calico from the large audience, and 
everybody snorted out laughing. 

And you should have seen the downfall and 
confusion in the expression of the orator. If 
he could have found a knot hole to crawl 
through, then, he would have got into it. 
But he had to-stick it out; and he did. 
From that -time on, at least through that 
evening, he talked sense and didn’t ad- 
venture any more hifalutin. We knew he 
could carry it off; hence our laugh. 

I have heard speakers that were so 
mortified by some slight error that they 
just stood there staring, as if their senses 

had all left them. - There was downfall and 

confusion, too. But no one laughed. We 
felt too sorry. 

And I remember one icy morning that the 
tutor in mathematics, a most conceited, 
snippy sort of man, so sarcastic in his twit- 
tings of us greenhorns, slipped on the chapel 
steps just as he was making his grandest bow 
to some young ladies, and down he came, 

ker-bumpity-bump, down all the steps until 
he lay flat on his back. Such a whoop of joy 
as we let out! Whee! I can hear it yet. But, 
mark you, we didn’t make a whimper, not a 
cheep, until we saw him get up and stalk away, 
the picture of downfall and confusion. If he 
had really been hurt, we should n’t have laughed 
at all, for at heart he was n’t such a bad fellow 
—just a little inclined to have too good an 
opinion of himself. 

Don’t you see how laughter is the salt that 
saves society? This young tutor thought such 
a lot of himself; that’s good, but too much is 
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too much, and the laugh 
was needful to cufb ex- 
travagance. : 

This orator on ‘ Mar- 
riage’ undertook to tell 
us how to do. He knew. 
He was the lad could butt the 
bull off the bridge-any time 
he wanted to. He could stand 
up there and talk it right off 
without having to stop and 
think about what came next, 
the way we’d have to, and 
without his tongue drying up 
like an old shoe in his mouth, 
or his knees rattling together like the end-man’s 
bones in a nigger minstrel show. He was alot 
better stuff than we were. He felt it and we 
felt it, and that’s not the way for free-born 
American citizens to feel; it wasn’t good for 
him or for us. And, zip! Just in one word of 
his, democracy was reestablished. He wasn’t 
such a much as he thought he was, and we were 
a whole lot more than we thought we were. 

Never in the round world would we have been 
so careless as to say that seven hungry mouths 
had only a foot apiece beneath them. 


What Is Funay in Africa 


Livingstone tells us in his travels about how 
a lion once pounced on a group of his African 
bearers and carried off a man. The others 
took that to be the grandest practical joke they 
had ever heard of, and slapped their legs and 
squealed with merriment. Human life wasn’t 
very precious to them; there was plenty more 
where that came from. And | suppose the vic- 
tim, as he was dragged into the jungle, was 
more distressed because the laugh was on him 
than he was that he was going to die. He had 
to die sometime, anyhow; he could n’t help that. 
But it was his fault if the laugh was on him. 

As civilization progresses, our jokes rise to a 
higher plane, but their purpose is the same for- 
ever—to keep us up to standard pitch. This is 
a hard enough world in any case, and if there 
were only mocking laughter for our failures, and 
no kindly sympathy when those failures are of 
the mortal sort, | should n’t see many reasons 
for wanting to stay here very long. The laugh 
marks downfall and confusion, | will grant you, 
but only minor downfall and confusion. We 
shall pick ourselves up again and be the better 
for it all. Laughter is the remedy as well as 
the symptom, and cures the disease as vaccina- 
tion prevents the smallpox. 

Pull every joke apart that you can think of 
and see what it is made of, and every time 
you ’ll find that what makes you feel so happy 
is the proof it gives you that you are not the 
fool you feared you were, because somebody 
else is a bigger one than you ever dared be. 
Like the story of the Pittsburg millionaire: 
When some one asked him if he liked Botticelli, 
“No,” said he, “I don’t care for those white 
wines.” Whereupon a friend jogged his elbow 
and whispered, “Say, Botticelli ain’t a wine, it’s 
a kind of cheese.” 

We feel better after that. Those fellows that 
could buy and sell us and never know it— 
they ’re not so much. Why, even we know 
that Botticelli was a poet. What? A painter, 
eh? Same thing. 







“The audience at an amateur performance is 
always far more interesting than the «ctors 


keep men from wanting to break it into this 
morning’s frying-pan. For example, in the 
early days, when it was every man for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost, each 
ran his own little business in his own home and 
worked his wife and children half to death, 
and still made hardly anything. If he wanted 
to get ahead at all, he had to pinch a penny 
till it squealed; he had to be tighter than the 
bark upon a tree. But when machinery came 
into use, and men began combin- 
ing and cooperating, so much 
was made with comparatively so 
little effort, that to be so saving 
and economical became a real 
danger. It cost more than it 
came to. Political economy has 
hardly got that under its hide 
yet, but the popular joke didn’t 
take long to make it plain to 
folks, in yarns like this: 

“Deacon Hoskins, may | tie 
my horse to your hitching-post ?” 

““We-ell, | s’pose so, but, ye 
know, it wears it aout jist that 
much.” 


A Sure Cure for Humbugs 


| don’t know what useful pur- ~ The orator 


pose a belief in witches mayhave [°° Y°Ty 

: : flowery in 

served in olden times, but I am : er 
his language 


inclined to think it must have 
had some good results, seeing how 
widespread it once was. But when the time 
came for it to go, don’t think philosophy or 
science so much as turned a hand against it. 
All the wise men, and even so good a man as 
Dr. John Wesley, thoroughly believed in it. 
There never was a real sound, philosophical 
argument against witches. 

It was laughed off the earth. People said, 
“Ah, that’s all humbug,” and that ended it. 

Humbug is a comical word, all in itself, 
but it was n’t always so. No, indeed. A booger 
or spook (bug), that came at night (hom) and 
scared you stiff—there ’s nothing comical about 
a hom-bug for a minute, now, | tell you. But 
be the spook ever so horrible, it can not stand 
against laughter. Humbug must have every- 
thing solemn and serious; the truth does n’t 
mind being guyed. Humbug must have the 
tremolo stop, and the soulful quiver in the 
voice. And that is why, it seems to me, we 
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have the saying, that from 
the sublime to the ridiculous 
is but a step. For when a 
fellow hasn’t got his facts 
straight, and tries to make 
up for that defect by cutting a 
splurge with large, fine language, 
he’s almost certain to make 
some break, such as did the 
orator on “Marriage,” that 
rouses the common sense in us 
and keeps us from being made 
fools of. 

Look at. the laugh in what- 
soever light you will, whether 
you see it as the deliverer from 
the bondage to outgrown no- 
tions; a schoo) master with the sharp switch of 
ridicule to teach us manners; an apostle of 
democracy, proclaiming that we are.all of the 
same clay, made of it, and to return to it, but 
every lump of it holding some sparkle of the 
divine fire, and woe betide the man that tries to 
make us think he is of different stuff! Look at 
the laugh, | say, in any light you choose, and 
you will see that it is not so much the downfall 
and confusion of the laughed-at that makes us 
happy, that joggles our waistbands and sends 
the ha-ha spouting out, that-pumps the blood 
along the sluggish 
veins, massaging the 
interior works, and 
replacing the shop- 
worn stock of air with 
a new consignment, 
as it is the sudden, 
sharp, intense realiza- 
tion of our personal 
well-being. 

It must be sudden, 
sharp, intense; must 
pounce upon us when 
we re not looking for 
it, before we have 
time to think what a 
dull world this is, and 
what poor, crawling 
worms of the dust we 
are. Like a_ light- 
ning flash it comes 
across us that we ‘re 
a whole lot, after 
all. 

And that’s the way 
for us tofeel. That’s 
how we conquer and 
become as gods. 


The Laugh Springs 
from Physical 
Well-being 


But don’t forget the primal sense of all, the 
sense of physical well-being. The mind’s a lot, 
but what’s it for if not to guarantee the body’s 
larger life? The beginning and ending of the 
laugh is at the waistband, the seat of hap- 
piness and well-being. It has been well said 
that no one ever died a saint that had any- 
thing the matter with him beneath his belt; 
he would be too cantankerous to merit harp 
and crown. 
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Consumptives are cheerful and 





Jokes Are Up to Date 


To be able to see the point of jokes 
and laugh with the rest shows that 
we are up-and-coming, no laggards 
on the scene of life. All about us 
changes faster than serious instruction 
can advise us. Sour-faced wisdom 
has to be ancient, but the merry quip, 
which keeps us all in step with prog- 
ress, has to be hot from the mint, the 
fresher the better. Last summer’s 
egg was good last summer, but it 
takes the cutting lash of ridicule to 





New Gods for Old 


By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


HEIR God was a God of fire, aloof on a large, white throne 
Where a chosen, angelical choir sang praises in monotone. 
His pity was tyrant’s pity; their tears were bond-slaves’ tears ; 
And bolts from his luminous city sowed earth with griefs and fears. 


Our God is great like the ocean, and we are the waters that run 
With a sure, eternal motion, to be with a greater at one. 

We may scavenge the dross of the nation; we may shudder past bloody sod; 
But we thrill to the néw revelation that we are parts of God. 


hopeful to the last breath, so long 
as their stomachs aren’t out of 
kilter; but let a foolish, heavy break- 
fast sour and stew in a man’s in- 
sides, and every mole hill seems a 
mountain high. Tell him the fun- 
niest story that ever was, and he 
won't laugh. He can’t. How can 
he realize his intellectual well-being 
through the latest sense of all to 
come—the sense of humor—when 
the primal sense of all, that which 
lies under the waistband, déniés his 
physical well-being ? 
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THE PASSION FOR ACHIEVEMENT 


BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


'{4AT are the motives which keep men slaving after they 
have acquired a competence?” “Is ambition a 
selfish attribute?’’ These and similar questions have 
often been asked me. 

The passion for conquest, for power, the love of 
achievement, is one of the most dominant and per- 
sistent characteristics of human nature. With most 
men the bread-and-butter and housing problem, the 

question of getting a living, a competence, is only one, and often one of 

the least, of the motives for an active career. ; 
We have an instinctive feeling that we have been set in motion by 





a higher power; that there is an invisible spring within us—the “ imperi- 
ous must ’’—which impels us to go onward, to weave the pattern given 
us in the Mount of Transfiguration of our highest moment, to make our 
life-vision real. A divine impulse constantly urges us to reach upward 


to our highest ideal. There is something back of our supreme ambition 
deeper than a mere personal gratification. We instinctively feel that 
there is a vital connection between it and the great plan of creation, the 
the final goal of the race. 

We are dimly conscious that we owe something to the world, and 


progress 


that it is our duty to pay the debt. There is somefhing within us 
which protests against our living idle, purposeless lives; which tells us 
that our debt to the race is a personal one; that it can not be paid by 


our ancestors, by proxy. It tells us that our message to humanity is 


not transferable; that we must deliver it ourselves. No matter how 
much money we may have, we don’t feel quite 
right— really happy—unless we are doing our 
part of the world’s work. We feel that it is 
mean, contemptible, to be drones in the great 
human hive; to eat, drink, wear, and use what 


others earn by hard labor. We have a sneak- 
ing feeling that we are criminals; that it is 
unworthy of us to shirk a manly or womanly 
part in life; it violates our sense of justice, of 
fairness 


: woman of yourself. 
These promptings of humanity and the : 


yearning of every normal man and woman for 

a fuller, completer life; the craving for expansion, for growth; the desire 
to objectify our life-visions, to give birth to the children of our brain, to 
exercise our inventiveness, our ingenuity, to express our artistic temper- 
ament, our talents, whatever they may be; the inherent, instinctive 


longing to become that which we were intended to be; to weave the 
life-pattern given us at birth—these are the impelling motives for a crea- 
tive career. 

One man expresses himself, or delivers his message to humanity, 
through his inventive ability to give his fellow men that which will 
emancipate them from drudgery; another delivers his message through 
his artistic ability; another through science; another through oratory, 
through business, or his pen, and so on through all the modes of human 
expression, each delivers himself according to his talent. In every case 
the highest motive is beyond the question of mere living-getting. 

[he great artist does not paint simply for a living, but because he 
must express that divine thing in him that is struggling for expression. 
He has an unconquerable desire to put upon canvas the picture that 
haunts his brain. We all long to bring out the ideal, whatever it may 
be, that lives within us. We want to see it; we want the world to see 
it. We long to create, to see the children of our brain, just as the artist 
longs to see the children of his brain, his mental visions, on canvas. 

lt is not so much what men get out of their struggles, as the 
inherent passion in every normal man for self-expression—to do the big- 
gest thing possible to him—that urges them on. This is what keeps men 
going, always struggling to achieve. 

Some savage tribes believe that the spirit of every conquered enemy 


enters into the conqueror and makes him so much stronger. It is cer- 
tain that every business or professional conquest, or financial victory, 
every triumph over obstacles, makes the achiever so much a larger, so 


much a stronger man. 

lhe exercising of the creative faculties, the stretching of the mind 
over greater and greater problems and the solving of them, constitue a 
powerful mental tonic and give a satisfaction and self-complacency which 
nothing else gives. Think of the tameness, the insipidity, the weakness, 
the mental flabbiness of the life of the inactive and purposeless man 
who has nothing special to do, no great life-motive, no “imperious must” 
pushing him on, in comparison with that of the man who feels all the forces 
within him heaving and tugging away to accomplish a mighty purpose! 

he idle, aimless man does not know the meaning of personal power 
or the satisfaction which comes to the doer, the achiever. 

lhose who wonder why men who already have a competence con- 
tinue to struggle, to play the game with as much zeal and ardor as ever, 


‘VERY normal person is born with a message for 
humanity, with a great sacred obligation to give 

his best to the world. Your talent was not given 
you merely to provide bread and butter and luxu- 
ries for yourself and family, but to make the world a 
little better place to live in, to pay your debt to 
humanity, to make the largest possible man or 


when they might retire from the field, little realize the tremendous 
fascination of the great life-game, especially for those who have artistic 
talent and those who have the ability to do things; men who have great 
executive powers, qualities of leadership. 

With as much reason might we wonder why great singers, artists, 
actors, authors, do not retire from active life, give up their work when 
they arevat the zenith of their power, when they are just in a position to 
do the greatest thing possible to them, as to wonder why great business 
and professional men do not retire in the most fruitful period of their 
lives merely because they have attained a competency. 

The unborn creatures of the imagination of the artist, the author, 
the actor, the singer, struggling for expression, haunt them until they are 
objectified, made real. So the ambition and ideals of the business, the 
professional man, clamor for expression as long as he is able to continue 
in the game. 

Those who have never won big battles in business do not realize 
what a deep hold this passion for conquest, this insatiable thirst for 
victory, gets upon the achiever; how it grips him, encourages him, nerves 
him for greater triumphs. 

A great business man develops the lust of power, the passion for 
conquest, as did Napoleon or other great warriors. The desire to achieve, 
to dominate, grows stronger and more vigorous with every new victory. 

The ambition for greater achievements is fed by every fresh triumph, 
and the passion for conquest, which years of winning and the habit 
of conquering have strengthened, becomes colossal, often abnormal, so 
that men who have grown accustomed to 
wielding enormous power shudder at the very 
thought of laying down the sceptre. 

Think of E. H. Harriman, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, J. J. Hill, and other great business 
potentates of our country, whose power gov- 
erns vast fields of activity—think of these men 
retiring, giving up active life, because they 
have acquired a competence! Why, some of 
our captains of industry, railroad men, bank- 
ers, and financiers, wield more real power to- 
day, exercise a greater influence upon civili- 
zation than many European rulers. 

We hear a great deal of criticism of the greed of rich men, which keeps 
them pushing ahead after they have more money than they can ever 
use to advantage, but the fact is, many of these men find their reward 
in the exercise of their powers, not in amassing money, and greed plays a 
comparatively small part in their struggle for conquest. 

Of course this is not true of all rich men. Many of them are play- 
ing the game, and keep on playing it, for the love of accumulating. Their 
selfishness and greed have been indulged so long that they amount to a 
passion, and the accumulators oftentimes become money-mad. 

But the higher type of man plays the game, from start to finish, for 
the love of achievement; because it satisfies his sense of duty, of justice; 
plays it because it will make him a larger, completer man; because it 
satisfies his passion for expansion, for growth. He plays the game for 
the training it gives, for the opportunity of self-expression. He feels 
that he has a message to deliver to mankind, and that he must deliver 
it like a man. 

The tyranny of habit is also a powerful factor in keeping men going. 
The daily routine, the business or professional system, becomes a part of 
our very nature. When we have been going to our office or business at 
just such a time every morning, doing about the same things every day 
for a quarter or half a century, any radical change—a sudden cessation 
of all these activities, a switching from the daily use of our strongest 
faculties to comparatively unused ones, is not a pleasant thing to con- 
template, nor an easy thing to do. 

Every normal man has a dread of the shrinking and shriveling 
which inevitably follow the change from an active to an inactive life. 
He dreads this because it is a sort of slow suicide, a gradual atrophy of 
a talent or power which had perhaps been the pride of his life. 

There are a multitude of reasons why a man should not retire when 
he has a competence. A whole life’s momentum, the grip of habit, 
which increases facility and desire at every repetition; the strong ties of 
business or professional friendships, and, above all, the passion for con- 
quest, for achievement, the love of the game, tend to keep him in it. 

It is the love of forging ahead, of pushing out into new fields, which 
has grown to giant proportions in the grand struggle for supremacy, the 
ambition to push on a little further, not greed or selfishness, that keeps 
the majority of men in harness. 

The artist, the business, or professional man is much like the 
hunter, who will endure all sorts of hardships and privations in the pur- 
suit of game, but loses all interest in it the moment he bags it. 

[Continued on page 579] 
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OR seven months. and two weeks the Woods Boss had not 
touched a drop. At six months he had begun notching for 
weeks instead of days, which was a bit vainglorious of him; 
but he still kept the stick above the wash-stand, where he 

had to see it the first thing every morning. Uncle Thomas 
Bovee, the Landlooker, was cordial now. Twice within 
the month he had come into Ellery Andrews’s room of an 
evening, and taken a chair, and sat for half an hour in friendly silence. 

Yes, the Woods Boss was as one who thinketh he standeth. He took to 

spending a Sunday up at Shreveport now and then; and a little hello-girl, 

who liked lumbermen, contrived to make it pleasant for him. Finally, 
early on a Monday morning, Mr. Bovee appeared at the door of his room. 

“Oh,” mumbled the Woods Boss, “ good morning.” 

Mr. Bovee, tall, shy, wistful-eyed, merely looked; and the Woods 
Boss was obliged to wait. The Landlooker turned his slow gaze to the 
wall above the wash-stand, observed that the stick no longer hung there, 
and went out. The Woods Boss, low of spirit, got a new stick and began 
again notching for days. Hot days they were, and long. The little 
brook of life very nearly ran dry that summer at Michigan, Louisiana. 

It should perhaps be explained that when they had built the new 
town and the mills, and had laid out the pond and the Y-switch and the 
logging railroad, they called the place Michigan—“ Michigan, La.,” if 
you please. For the name brought up memories of a three-hundred-mile 
reach of blue-green water and of wonderful, sparkling air. They knew 
that up North, in the real Michigan, men could feel the current of God’s 
electric energy flowing through their bodies, could see the smoke of a 
world’s commerce trailing off down the wind. Yes, they dwelt a bit on 
the name. 

It need not be understood, however, that the lumber business, down 
here where Louisiana blurs meaninglessly off into Texas, was wanting in 
vigor. Two steam skidders, out at the track-end, were coughing and 
sputtering and rumbling for ten hours a day, hauling in the logs with 
their long steel cables and loading them on the cars. Twice and three 
times a day the trains came in from the woods, and the logs were rolled 
down the sloping skidway into the pond. All day long the band saws 
droned, and the planers buzzed and hummed. There was a great air of 
bustle about the mill, and there was good humor now and then among 
the men. But why were these men so quiet, nights, at the boarding 
house? And why did Mr. Hami!ton, the head of the firm, sit alone of 
an evening in his very new, very empty house, and set the phonograph 
to squeaking out Northern melodies, and wonder if it was not about time 
to send up to Courteau for the family ? 

And why did Ellery Andrews, when he had tossed himself awake early 
on a certain Sunday morning, stare up at the ceiling of matched yellow 
pine, fumble under the pillow for his watch, swing his legs around, hesi- 









































** He could not look at her” | 








tate, and finally, keeping his eyes off the notched stick, scramble into his 
Sunday clothes, tiptoe furtively past Mr. Bovee’s door, and catch the 
5:42 for Shreveport? Why? Well, this little life of Ellery’s was a 
problem which he must live out, or down, by himself. Possibly he was 
not making much of a job of it. 

Now there was a girl, tall, but not precisely slim, with an unsettled 
look in her eyes. And the skin of ‘ther face and hands was so soft that 
it was difficult to understand how she came to be waiting on the lunch 
counter at the railway eating-house at Kirby Station. This was at 
breakfast, and the Woods Boss, already weary of the long, bumpy ride 
to Shreveport, sat and watched her with admiring eyes. He did not 
know that he was staring; he was merely lost in her bewildering charm. 
“She ’s Louisiana French,” thought he. 

The tall girl paused in her work and let her troubled eyes rest on 
his, and the color came flooding into his face. 1 do not wish to white- 
wash the Woods Boss. Nevertheless, untrained as he was in the graces 
of life, he was conscious of something in her face which was not in the 
faces of the girls he had known. And so, when their eyes met again, 
and her eyelids dropped before she looked away, and a hint of color 
appeared in her cheeks, he blushed again. She was indeed a discon- 
certing person. He felt his rough savoir faire slipping away from him, 
and his efforts to recover it were futile. 

That is the way it started. I need hardly add that the following 
Sunday found him at Kirby Station, and the Sunday next after that. 
Indeed, this third visit was to mark an epoch in the life of the Woods 
Boss. Kirby Station proper hardly provided a cheerful background for a 
love story, but when one had walked out a little way into the encom- 
passing forest, one found it very pleasant. The pines grew tall and 
straight and close. The ground was covered with brown needles, and 
the gulf breeze, if not what could be called bracing, had at least the 
smell of pine in it. And this being the case, it not unnaturally followed 
that Gabrielle (which was her name)-and the Woods. Boss had early 
found a spot in the forest, not too near the Dupuy road, which came 
tacitly to be recognized as their favorite haunt. 

They sat on a mossy log, and Gabrielle softly hummed a little 
French air. She was dressed in black, with a red rose in her hair. 

‘“‘So you wun’t tell me you ’re glad | came?” the Woods Boss was 
saying. The unsettled expression had left her eyes, giving way to a 
touch of mischief. 

‘“‘Why should 1?” she asked, and pulled a petal from the rose and 
placed it between her white teeth. 

He did not know how to reply to this. After a moment she added: 
“As if | had been waiting all these years for you to come.along.” 

Still the Woods Boss was dumb. 

“1 might—” she slowly pulled the petal apart and scattered the 








at his feet —‘‘ but what if you should take it seriously ?”’ 
he said, slowly, ‘“‘ would n’t hurt anybody but me.” 
Id it hurt P”’ 
ided 
strings of fate were drawing them toward each other, and 
lent and sober, and their minds ran a little way before them 
where the possible and the impossible seemed to mingle 
[he Woods Boss, as, hardly knowing what he did, he found 
sing over hers, lost utterly what little hold he had on the 
He found himself timidly rubbing his eyes with his other 
pines as he could see about him seemed to reach from hell 
Che 
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The Woods Boss sang loudly, that Monday morning, the while he 
saddled his gray pony. And then he cantered gayly out along the track, 
his black, soft leather boots laced to the knees, his spurs rubbed up until 
they glistened, his broad hat tilted to one side. When he reached the 
big steam skidder he reined up short. “Hello!” said he; “ Here’s 
Frenchy with a hang-over!” 

It had been taken as a matter of course that he should discharge Didier, 
the next time he caught him in this condition. But the woods were full 
of singing birds to-day. After all, Didier was but the burnt-out husk of 
a man, and couldn’t help drinking. He dismounted, called the man, 
and led him off beyond the clearing and through the brush to a sluggish, 
shaggy creek. It 
was a black spot. 
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Rumor had it that 
somebody had 
known a man 
whose brother had 
seen a _fourteen- 
foot alligator just 
there. The Woods 
Boss chuckled 
while he made 
Frenchy strip to 
his underwear and 
socks. Then he 
raised him by the 
legs and soused 
him in the black 
water. ‘ Now get 
your togs on,’”’ he 
commanded, when 
he had hauled the 
limp creature out. 
“Them wet clothes 
will stay with you 
an hour or so for a 
souvenir. Next 
time | catch you 
drunk, I'll give 
you permission to 
walkout. Youcan 
thank your fairy 
godmother | didn’t 
do it this time.” 








iis head and finding expression 
yes—why not—?”’ it was run- 
his mind—“ Yes, I 7ll marry her!” 
the birth of self-respect in the Woods Boss. It was, as it 
.utiful thing, and it would grow. That it was to give him 
ttle later was neither here nor there. Very humbly he 
he would marry him, and she told him, looking up at him 

t trust, that she would. 

thirty on the following morning the Woods Boss was aroused 
t his door and the entrance of Uncle Thomas into the room. 

1 morning, Mr. Bovee!”’ he cried. 

lhomas, who was dressed for the woods, with his primitive 
itfit over his shoulders, looked at him for a moment in 

disapprobation, then crossed over and took down the 


cried the Woods Boss, springing out of bed, ‘don’t you 
| was n't up at Shreveport last night.” 
[Thomas turned in surprise. 
t that at all,” said Ellery, ‘“‘—what you think.” He pointed 
hip which hung on his mirror and on which he had carved 
ers the name, GABRIELLE. ‘She ’s—we’re going to be 
sovee ! p= 
Thomas stood motionless, the stick in his hand; then, after a 
stored it to its place above the wash-stand, and left the 


the notched stick remained in its post of honor, and Mr. 

d modestly out of town and plunged from the track-end 
ney woods.”” Half a mile beyond the corral stood a giant 
Bovee paused beneath it and looked up. Within a week or 
s would be at it, and this was a notion which disturbed the 
oker. It was the biggest tree in all the twe hundred and ten 
and Uncle Thomas knew that it had an aura. It had been 
npanion—he did not like to see it go the way of all timber. 
passed it without speaking to it. On this occasion, as he 
long the straight trunk, the spirit of the tree fitted oddly, 


jinously, into his thoughts of Ellery and of Ellery’s radiant 


laid his brown, bony hand on the bark and nodded to it. 
rt somebody before they get you in, Mister Longleaf,” said 
then his long legs carried him on into the forest. Uncle 
vee found it very much easier to converse with trees than to 


vith people. 


“The cable whirled and circled through the air” 


But, curious 
to relate, Frenchy 
was not so grateful as he should have been. 
The Woods Boss watched him, and while he was 
puzzling out a resemblance to somebody in those 
sulky eyes, he said to himself, “‘Reckon I don’t understand these folks 
like | understand our Swedes and Canucks.” He glanced again at the 
man. There was something in the face—good blood gone wrong, perhaps. 
On the following Sunday he said to Gabrielle—they were out in their 
favorite place—‘‘ Do you know that you have n’t told me your last name ?” 

“Haven’t 1?” she said; “‘and I never thought.” 

“Neither did I. But it’s just as well for me to know.” 

She laughed softly and pressed his arm against her. ‘‘Of course,’ 
she said, “ if—if— ” 

“Say 4t." : 

How prettily she colored ! 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Gabrielle Didier.” 

Now why should not Gabrielle have a brother in his employ? True 
enough! Why should she not? But Didier had been ducked by a 
Yankee, and Didier was, besides, loose of tongue. Queer, disjointed 
facts began to come floating up to the surface of Ellery’s memory, and 
once there, began to relate themselves uncomfortably together. How 
much, thought the Woods Boss, did Didier know about him? He raked 
his memory. He recalled as much as he could of that wild Sunday up 
at Shreveport, that Sunday which had brought him down to notching a 
new stick. A considerable part of what had taken place was hazy in his 
mind, but it seemed to him that he could remember standing on a table 
in Carignac’s place and boasting of certain dubious exploits in which he 
had figured as principal participant. And it seemed, too, that he could 
remember picking out Didier’s befuddled face in the crowd. 

He wished he knew just how drunk Frenchy had been on that 
occasion, just how much he would be likely to remember. For he knew, 
or perhaps | should say he felt, with that curious intuition which gives 
one now and then a hint of one’s fate, that Didier was going to talk to 
Gabrielle about him. What, what had he said that day? Had he told 
about little Mary Moran and the bet with Jim Palen? Or about the 
night he— But to save him he could not straighten it out. One or 
another of his stray chickens was coming home to roost, he was some- 
how sure of that; and after all, he tried to think, it did not much matter 
which chicken it was to be. Heaven could testify that there were 
enough of them. And it would be all up with Gabrielle, all up, if she 
knew the sort he had been. 


‘ 1f—well, if we are going to be married.” 
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But the Woods Boss was to find difficulty in shaking it off in that 
out-of-hand manner. Already, every night, his chickens were coming 
home in flocks after he had blown out the lamp and pulled up the covers 
—regular chicken parades, ghost chickens to haunt him to his grave. 
As the week advanced, and Sunday drew near, he went off his feed and 
lost weight. His eyes no longer twinkled when he shouted at the loading 
crew. He no longer rode, singing, through the woods, shouting out at 
the top of his voice that he was a gay young lumberman, and that when 
he had drunk his fill, he could always drink a little more still. On 
Thursday night the thing reached a climax. For four hours he lay in 
the dark, trying to sleep. The sheep would not go over the wall. 
Counting numbers became automatic and left his mind free to whirl. 
His flesh took to twitching, which frightened him. And over and over 
again those barnyard reminders of stale exploits filed through his head. 
Some seemed not so bad—the hello-girl at Shreveport, and other such— 
where there was something to be said on each side, and where he had 
but gone the way of human kind; but oh, the bet with Jim Palen! That 
was the thing that struck out at him as it passed and repassed, that was 
the beak-thing that pierced to his quivering marrow. When he got up 
and lighted the lamp and looked at his alarm clock, it was five minutes 
after two. He walked up and down the room. And every time his 
eyes rested on the chip which bore the name of Gabrielle, he winced. 
Finally he took it down and put it away in the bureau drawer, behind 
his collars. That was a bad night for the Woods Boss. 


He ate his lunch, on the following day, in company with Joe Mur- 


phy, the engineer of the big skidder. Murphy was struck by his pallor 
and his silence, but being a tactful man he kept quiet about it. It 
seemed, however, necessary to say something or other. 

‘“‘Have you had an eye on Frenchy this week, Ellery?” he asked. 

“|—yes; why?” 

“He’s been talking ugly. | hear the boys telling about it last night.” 

“Talking about me, eh?”’ 

“So they say.” 

When Sunday came, and the Woods Boss went up to Kirby Station 
and entered the eating-house, he knew at the first glance that he had not 
borrowed his troubles. Frenchy had told, there was no doubt about it. 
He found it difficult to eat. Gabrielle, though she said nothing, saw him 
push his plate aside, and went out herself and had some eggs boiled for 
him. But he pushed the eggs aside, too. He sat there until the train- 
men and the travelers had all rushed out to the platform, and the bell 
had rung, and the train had pulled out. She was clearing away the 
dishes, as usual, but in order to make it a little 
less difficult, she had begun at the farthest end 
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never be able to conceal the truth from him, never after that glance. 
There was no doubt in his mind that Frenchy would have told the worst 
he knew: he must have been very drunk that Sunday at Shreveport. 
Something very like triumph was stirring within the Woods Boss. A 
voice at his ear, the-voice of his old wild self, was whispering, “ She 
does n’t know, my boy! Sit on the lid, and you ’’ve got her—sit on the 
lid, Ellery!” 

But that strange new leaven, which for only a few weeks had been 
working through his untrammeled nature, would not be silent now. For a 
long time the Woods Boss stood looking at the shadowy hair of the only 
woman he had ever loved, and as he looked the triumph died slowly out 
of his eyes. It was a quiet scene, and the Woods Boss was, of the two, 
and to the outer world, ‘the less disturbed. And yet he was engaged in 
the fight of his life, a fight beside which a certain desperate twenty- 
round mill with Larsen, the Swede, in the dining-room of Kidder’s old 
camp, assumed the proportions of a children’s squabble. Once a flash 
came into his eyes and he took a step forward, and then, as suddenly as 
it had come, the flash went out of his eyes; the lines about his mouth 
seemed to deepen a little, as if his character were being written there by 
a hand which was not the hand of man. Finally he said, in a husky 
voice, “‘ Let ’s sit down here on the bench, Gabrielle. | guess we won't 
be disturbed. You see, I’ve got something to tell you. You—you 
did n’t hear the right things.” 

She turned, still avoiding his eyes, and after a little hesitation fol- 
lowed him to the bench. And there they sat, their backs to the eating- 
house, looking out over the track toward a siding where the up freight 
was making ready to pull out. 

“No,” he said, in a voice which he could not recall having heard 
before—he was affected by a curious dryness in the throat which made 


it necessary for him to swallow frequently—‘‘ No, your brother didn’t. 


tell you the right things.”’ 

He began with the hello-girl at Shreveport. He would not have 
supposed that he could tell the story off-hand to a lady, but he now 
found that he could. All that concerned him, in this impersonal mood, 
was that she should have the facts. That accomplished—he could not 
look at her, his eyes were fixed on the way-car over yonder—he passed 
on to other stories; and he wound up with the whole miserable truth 
about Mary Moran. Never before was the erratic career of a Woods 
Boss laid so bare. Never before had Gabrielle Didier heard such a con- 
fession of wrong-doing from a man’s lips. It was the chicken parade all 
over again, talked out in plain English, and in the broad glare of semi- 

tropical daylight. At length he was able to say, 





“And I guess that’s all—leastways, that’s 





of the counter. He waited, leaning forward on - 
his elbows. Finally, she reached him, and he | 
looked up, and their eyes met. | 

“Well,” he said, “well, do you want to 
see me?” 

She paused in her work. Evidently she 
found it difficult to get out what she had to say. | 
Indeed, she gave it up, saying merely “ That 
depends.”’ 

Again they were silent, until the Woods 
Boss, with a low, ‘‘1’ll wait outside,” left the 
room and stood on the platform until, after what 
seemed to him a very long time, she appeared 
in the doorway. She was very grave and very 
beautiful. 

“Shall we walk?’ he asked, looking di- 
rectly at her. 

“No,” she replied, hesitatingly. ‘1 think 
we had better not.”’ 

It was proving difficult for either of them 
to take hold of this situation, even though each 
recognized that it must be taken hold of. It 
was the Woods Boss who finally went at it with 
characteristic directness. ‘‘ Will you tell me, 
he asked, ‘“‘ what you have heard ?”’ 

She was gazing off at the unpainted, turh- 
ble-down row of buildings which lined the bluff 
immediately behind the station and the eating- 
house. 

“Will you tell me, Gabrielle ?’’ he asked 





“My brother said—that you are married.” 

‘Oh, that story!’’ breathed the Woods Boss 
in immense relief. 

She gave a quick nod. 

“But, Gabrielle, that isn’t true. I know 
about it—that I was married and that she left 
me because I—drank. It isn’t true at all, the 
married part of it. | was never married.” 

Gabrielle, with color mounting to her face, 





To a Katydid 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


OMEWHERE in the clover, 
When the twilight falls, 
There's a gipsy rover 
Who forever calls 
In an aggravating, 
Nervous kind of cry, 
Just reiterating : 
Summer goes. 


ONSENSE! Who believes you? | 
In the clover hid, 
What is it deceives you, gan, La. 
Gipsy Katydid ? 
Bees are making honey, 
Birds are making song ; 
You are being funny, 
. Or my guess is wrong. 


Smt you call, and still you 
Warn me it is so; 

| Tell me, Gipsy, will you, 
How you chance to know ? 

You're an arch alarmer 

again. In the clover lost ; 

Quoth your friend, the farmer, 
Six weeks more to frost ! 


AREFUL, little hinter, road! 

In your clover shack! 
Watch out lest Old Winter his side. She wondered if he would turn—but 
Happen on your track ! 

If by any fate he, | 
Catching at a clue, 


met about the worst they could tell about me.” 

| He heard her stir—she had scarcely 

| breathed during the long recital—and in a glow 

| 
suppose | ’d better go now,” he said. With this 
he hesitated. Not that there was anything that 
she could say to him; but he hesitated. Then 
he heard her draw in her breath, and he looked 
down at her; and when he saw her white face, 
with something like distress, something which 
was certainly pain, written on it, and saw that 
she turned away from his gaze, the lines about 
his mouth deepened again. “I'll say good-by, 
Gabrielle,” said he; and he walked around the 
‘eating-house, climbed the bluff, and slowly en- 
tered the livery stable and asked for a horse and 
buggy to take him home to Michigan—Michi- 


Good-bye ! 


And for a time Gabrielle sat there on the 
bench before the dingy little eating-house. She 
was looking at the freight train, and now for the 
first time she observed that a car had jumped 
the switch and that a number of men were en- 
gaged in trying to get it back on the rails. She 
heard a step on the platform and looked up with 
a little start, but it was only Mr. Harper, the 
station agent. She rose to her feet and walked 
slowly up the path and out along the Dupuy road. 

He had gone. She knew now the sort he 
was. And knowing, aware that to Ellery ‘it 
was all up with Gabrielle,” she paused -and 
looked back. Across the clearing she could see 
the row of stores, and she could hear the soft 
sound of a horse’s feet in the sandy clay of the 
A moment more and she could see the 
open buggy with Ellery driving and the boy at 


he drove straight on and disappeared among the 
pines. For a little time she stood there, a tall, 
splendidly mature young woman, looking at the 





looked hesitatingly around, and then turned Finds out just what Katy black little village out of which the light had 
away again. But for an instant their eyes had Did, good-bye to you! gone. While he was telling her the sort he was, 
met, and the heart of the Woods Boss was leap- ; . she had been bewildered; but now, through the 








ing. She was his—he knew it! She would 





[Continued on page 586] 








of self-abasement he got to his feet. “And I, 
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A modern general of the Japanese army 


How Japan manages to do so much 
on so little, and why 
BY ADACHI KINNOSUKE 
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ting Rojestvensky’s squadron on the Japan Sea. 
(This, of course, did not include the cost of shells 
fired by Togo’s men, nor any of the extraordinary 
war expenditures of the Navy Department; it 
did include, however, all the expenditure of 
maintaining the department, the ships, and the 
salaries of our fighting men, etc.) And the navy 
of Nippon was not a joke—that, at least, was 
the Russian impression of it 


Japan’s Army and New Yoc-kh’s Police 


We shall also say to New York: ‘‘ You have 
no army; and do you know that ours is no 
standing joke, but a standing army of about 
325,000 men? That is not as big as the Russian 
army, certainly, but it is dangerously close to 
five times as big as that of the United States.” 

To this I can fancy, very readily, our New 
York friends squaring their shoulders and 
becoming round about the cheeks, flaming and 
large of eyes, and giving us a knockout blow of 
an answer, The New York 
police. If the efficiency and 
power be measured in the 
number of dollars spent to 
maintain it, there is nothing 
more to be said. New York 
spent, in 1907, $13,901,598 
for her police. 

For her army, Japan spent 
$5,554,585, in 1905, while it 
was fighting the greatest 
battle known to history, 
called the battle of Mukden. 
(This amount took in both 
ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditures of our Army 
Department, but of course 
none of the war expenditure 
such as cost of mobilization, 
of shells fired, cost of main- 
taining the army in Manchu- 
ria,etc.) Nowdon’t misunder- 
stand me. I do not say that 
the New York police depart- 
ment is not agigantic and won- 
derful institution. Heaven 
forbid! Nobody who has ever 
seen the handsome equestrian 
tableaux on Fifth Avenue 
can ever dream of “kicking ”’ 
against wellnigh fourteen mil- 
lion dollars of expenditure; 


all that | am trying to point 
out is that New York spent, 
in 1907, nearly three times 
the expenditure of the main- 
tenance of the Japanese army. 
Nothing more. Verily it takes 
a Dutchman or a Japanese 
to see the city of New York 
in the Arabian Nights propor- 
tions of her fairy wealth. 

Why is Nippon so stingy? Simply because 
she has to be. Everybody knows that Nippon 
is a small country; but, very, very few Ameri- 
cans know how small Nippon really is, The 
Russo-Nippon War gave us a tremendous free 
advertisement to which only the circus or a 
pretty actress is ordinarily entitled. The trouble 
is, war always exaggerates everything—espe- 
cially the newspaper reports of it. The story of 
Nippon that you received from the newspapers 
was not the story of Nippon at all. It was 
simply a modern edition of AZsop’s classic fable 
of the frog. Sane, unadorned facts about her 
would never travel down the throat of Broad- 
way as far as Park Row; nevertheless, it would 
doubtless go to you with a refreshing touch of 
romantic surprise. Here it is: 

Our country, even with the addition of For- 
mosa and half of Karafuto (which the Russians 
used to call Saghalien when they thought it 
belonged to them rightly), would have difficulty 
in packing the single State of California within 
its borders. The North Atlantic Division of the 
United States has an area of 162,103 square 
miles. Nippon, with Formosa included, has an 
area of 161,198 square miles. 

In these hasty days there are many people 
who would take these two figures as a ladder, 
and jump to the conclusion that our country is 
as rich as the nine States composing the North 
Atlantic Division. They are wrong. 


New England Soil on Volcanic Rocks 


The soil of our country is a veritable New 
England religious meeting; it is full of volcanic 
rocks. Only 15.7 per cent. of the nominal area 
is arable. That is to say, on a little over 
twenty-six thousand square miles, we are trying 
to raise enough food for fifty-two million people. 

We have fewer gold mines than Korea, and 
our foreign trade is $140,956,000 less than that 
of the Argentine Republic. If we were per- 
mitted to dwell in peace it would not be so bad, 
but we are situated wrong. Sandwiched, as we 
are, between the avalanche descent of Russia, 
on the north; on the west, the awakening of 
China ; and hemmed in all round by the aggres- 
sive commercial policies of America and Europe, 
it is not enough for our country to feed the 
fifty-two million people on twenty-six thousand 
square miles of arable area; the Japanese 
Government has to defend her people as well. 

In the edition for 1908 of his “ Fighting 
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Ships,’ Captain Jane places our navy, with the 
German, as the third greatest navy in the world. 


Japanese and American Naval Expenditures 


We are told America is to spend, this 
year, about $125,041,000 for her navy. Of 
course the American navy is not the baby that 
the Japanese navy is. It is very much more 
than twice as old as ours. But nobody, except 
Senator Perkins, of California, would claim it to 
be more than twice as powerful or as efficient as 
ours. Against our thirteen modern battle-ships, 
ranging from ten thousand tons to 19,150 tons, 
and thirteen armored cruisers ranging from 
7700 tons to 14,600 tons displacement, America 
has twenty-one battle-ships ranging from eleven 
thousand tons to sixteen thousand tons, and ten 
armored cruisers ranging from 8200 to 14,500 
tons. Now we spent, in 1907, for the Navy 
Department at Tokyo, $56,680. America, in the 
same year, spent over eleven times that amount, 
$738,360, for the different branches of the Navy 
Department at Washington. 

The total expenditure for maintenance of the 
Naval Department of Japan, in 1907, amounted 
to $16,707,347. That of the American navy, for 
the same year, was $97,866,829, and this is by 
no means the most expensive year for the 
American navy, for, in 1905, it spent over 
$118,000,000, and, in 1906, over $111,000,000. 
That is to say, in maintaining a navy that can 
not be said to be twice as strong or as efficient 
as the Japanese navy, America paid over five 
times as much money. And the sad joke of it 
all is that America is not paying her fighting 
men five times as much as Japan pays to hers, 
nor three times as much. In the same year 
we spent, for armament or repairs, $3,048,991; 
America spent, for the two bureaus of Equipment 
and Construction and Repairs, $13,804,127. In 
short, America could have paid the Japanese 
bill four times over for this item of naval 
expenditure, and saved something like a million 
dollars to boot. For the building of the new 
ships, Japan spent $2,799,371; for the ‘‘in- 
crease of the navy ” America spent $29,588,344— 
more than ten times over! I can go on, if you 
like. 

These figures, you may say, must be wrong. 
You can not believe the testimony of your own 
eyes. Certainly no one will blame you. But 
take courage and look again. 


Nacy Yards: America’s Expensice Luxury 


Look at the naval dockyards. 

Let us take the most important in Japan, 
that at Kure, on the Inland Sea. It is not as 
historic a place as Portsmouth, New Hampshire; 
compared to it, it is new; nothing but a baby, 
in fact. It was established at the time of the 
Chinese War, in 1894. Our Government did 
not spend a million and a quarter dollars on one 


of its dry docks, as the United States Congress ~ 


did in building one at ‘Senator Hale’s home 
navy yard, at Kittery, Maine,” or Portsmouth. 

Neither has our Government had the oppor- 
tunity of spending ten million dollars in repairs 
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and development in the past ten years on the 
Kure dockyard, chiefly because it has not 
enjoyed (so unlike that of Portsmouth) the 
patronage of the ‘Owner of the Navy.” 

But we are told that a battle-ship reached 
the magnificent million-and-a-quarter-dollar dry 
dock at Portsmouth, for the first time, in the fall 
of 1907. Why? No captain had ever dared, 
before that time, to take his ship to it. The 
high-priced dry dock was practically an inland 
example of glyptic art. This brings out sharply 
a little difference between the Kure and Ports- 
mouth dockyards. Senator Hale’s dry dock at 
Portsmouth was carefully protected from any 
approach of battle-ships of the American navy, 
or any other navy; there was a rock in the 
channel leading up to it, called ‘ Pull-and-be- 
damned-Point.”” But of course the-zeal of 
Senator Hale saw no Alps, neither ‘“ Pull-and-be- 
damned-Point.”” He secured one million dollars 
more, to blow it out of the way so the battle- 
ships could go up to the famous dry dock of his 
famous and historic navy-yard. The dry docks 
at Kure had nothing of this kind. It has not 
the autocratic record of receiving two million 
dollars for the construction of her docks. 
Neither has it had a rock or tide which scared 
battle-ships away fromit. As soon as the docks 
at Kure were finished our battle-ships went into 
them. Not only ours, but the famous American 
Oregon was once docked there when, many years 
ago, she had a little trouble in the Far Eastern 
waters. Unlike that of Portsmouth, no naval 
officer with as much experience and ability as 
Admiral C. F. Goodrich, U. S. N., has ever rec- 
ommended the aban- 
donment of the Kure 
dockyard. 


Japan Has No Money 


to Burn 


Twelve navy - yards 
and stations guard the 
twenty-one thousand mile 
coast line of America. To 
defend seventeen thousand 
miles of her coast, Japan has 
three naval stations, and she is 
trying to build the fourth at 
Maizuru. Five of the twelve 
American navy-yards have not 
docks large enough to take in 
the largest battle-ships now 
building. And at one of the 
three Japanese naval stations 
the twenty thousand ton battle- 
ships, the Satsuma and the Aki, 
which are being completed, or 
the two others of 20,800 tons, 
which are in course of construc- 
tion, can find no dock accom- 
modations. In this, ours are 
alike to those of the Americans. 
In other points we differ, though, 
and differ widely. There are 
two American dockyards which 
are fitted with a large and splen- 
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The Japanese “ general” of yesterday 
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did dry dock apiece. But to them no battle-ships 
of the American navy, or of any other power, 
could enter. And the reason thereof is simple; 
also, it passes all the understanding of so poor a 
nation as Japan. Here it is: America has money 
—government money—to burn; incidentally, 
also, because I fancy, we have no heroic politician 
who would dare to exclaim in the Imperial Diet, 
after the admirable example of Senator Tillman, 
“| am trving to get a little for Kure, because if 
you are going to steal, | want my share!”” Nor 
an enterprising one who, like Mr. Perkins, of Cali- 
fornia, could secure thirty million dollars for Kure, 
or any other naval station, for the pure and un- 
adulterated, if a trifle spoiled-child and peacock- 
ish reason, of giving to it a proud distinction of 
having a magnificent dry dock “‘ capable of hold- 
ing the largest battle-ship in the world,” but to 
which no battle-ship could get for the reason— 
the sole and _ all-sufficient reason—of lacking 
about six feet of water, as at the Mare Island 
Navy-yard. 


Additional Burdens of the Island Empire 


Worries and burdens, naval, are not the only 
weight that makes a taut bow of our backs. 
There is the army, and it is said to-day that the 
number of men in our standing army is close to 
325,000—modestly, four or five times that of 
the United States. In maintaining this, as in 
the navy, it takes money. If things stopped 
there, it would not be so bad; but no! 

There is the Pacific Ocean and the command 
of it. A merchant marine which would com- 
mand respect in the Transpacific trade is some- 
thing that we must have, 
simply must, and most of us 
feel that we must have some- 
thing like that over the China 
and Japan Seas and the South 
Pacific. The category of our 
woes does not end there, 
even. Some fourteen years 
ago, Formosa came into our 
hands. We do not seem to 
have got through with our 
work there, even to-day. But, 
on top of Formosa, we have 
fallen heir to the work of 
looking after Korea. The gay 
air, as gay as those of the priva- 
teers on the Spanish Main on 
the hot chase after an argosy, 
with which our Western critics 
talk about our inheritance in 
Korean blessings, makes us do 
two things at once—we cry, 
and we laugh. 

And then we have our work 
in Manchuria as well! 

As if that were not enough 
there is our debt of $1,261,329,- 
2g1—a worry meet unto our sins. 

And I have not in the above 
paragraphs enumerated the 
thousand and one natural and 
unnatural shocks that a nation 
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like Japan is heir to. 

faint hint of them. 
And we manage to live through them all 

Now the question is: ~ 

How do we do it P 


There Is Little Graft in Japan 


In the first place, that flower of Western 
wealth and civilization called ‘‘ graft” is still in 
the bud with us. The Russo-Nippon War is not 
an ancient history exactly. At that time, we 
expended $754,236,269. The people of Nippon 
robbed themselves that they might inflate our 
war chest, but nobody ran away with the Gov- 
money. Not only that, none of us 
could fancy, even in the rosiest flight of imagi- 
nation’s paradise of opulence, a possibility of a 
man doing it. Oh, we are being civilized, and 
in time, shall be civilized —and that, too, in a 


| have simply given a 


somehow 


ernment 


very short time, I fear. Signs are already above 
the horizon’s rim. Last year we heard a news- 
paper story of a certain respectable member of 
our Imperial Diet (or was it actually an officer 
in the Government employ?) who approached 
Government money, not in a dream, but with a 
wide-awake, matter-of-fact idea of putting some 


of it in his own pocket. Some of us sat up 


nights and wondered how such an impossibility 
could turn up; but, like the ancient Romans or 
the modern Montana Legislature, we shall all 
get used to everything. After all, it is a mere 
matter of usage. Within a few years more we 
shall be initiated into the Sacred Order of Pro- 
gressive Boodlers. But up to the present time 
we have enjoyed the supreme and negative bless- 
ing of having no graft in Japanese politics. And 
you, Mr. Knickerbocker, have no idea how much 
money this absent and negative blessing saves 
for our imperial treasury. That is one reason 
why our country can do so much on so little. 


The Staroation Pay of Government Officials 


And Nippon does not believe in spoiling a 
good servant. 

“Have you a darling? Send him forth on a 
long journey,” says an ancient proverb of the 
Immemorial East. 

The trials of the Nippon officials (especially if 
vou were to take the testimony of their wives 
on this point) in making ends meet, | am sure 
are quite as many as those of a long journey of 
a spoiled child. Not many months ago, in one 
of the magazines, | had the pleasure of reading 
one of the rare financial statements of an Amer- 
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ican admiral. It ran something like this: “ The 
value of the fleet in dollars and cents, something 
like two hundred million dollars, did not worry 
me much. My pay for all this, including the 
money responsibility, being seven thousand dol- 
lars per annum did not appear to me excessive, 
particularly in view of the fact that I should 
have to spend a considerable part of it in en- 
tertaining the guests of my Government.” 

I am sure the admiral could not have said 
anything more pointed, anything truer than this. 
Only, the United States is not alone in this 
matter of taking a commercial advantage of her 
faithful children and coining money on their 
patriotism. The Government of Nippon goes a 
point farther than the American Government. 
Did I say one point? A little more than that, 
| believe. When Admiral Togo was before Port 
Arthur, it is true that he did not have two hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of ships, but he did 
not tell an imaginative story in his now historic 
signal of May 27, 1905: “The rise or fall of the 
Imperial land depends upon this action. Do 
your utmost, every man of you.” That is to 
say, upon his shoulders rested the responsibility 
of looking after close to one hundred million 

[Continued on page 584] 


THE SCULLERY MAID’'S DREAM 


BS BY EBEVELYN VAN BUREN 


T WAS just on din- 
ner time at the 
Queen’s College for 
young ladies. The 
spicy scent of food 
hung agreeably over 
the kitchen, the chef 
and his helpers 

made a busy clatter of dishes. 

But the chef was out of humor. 
Erratic, like all true potentates, his 
mood was not always to be ac- 
counted for 

“Cookie needs a change of air,” 
ventured the scullery maid. 

He turned upon her a small, glit- 
tering eye, and the scullery maid’s 
gaze fell; she hastened to drop a 
courtesy, the genuineness of which 
humility being doubtful, the cook 
was annoyed. 

‘|’m thinkin’ of getting a boy to 








fill your place, young woman,” he 
said 
“Me out o’ work would be ’ard 
on mar,”’ answered she. 
Well, it’s just ’ere’-—the plump 


chef swung a great platter of browned 
meat to the carving table and over 
it he brandished the carving knife— 
“I’m cook ’ere, not meat-carver, an’ 
I’m doing two men’s 
work!” 

The chef’s small, black eyes 
glittered annoyance; excitedly he 
gave his white cap a jerk, making 
fatal display of the baldness 
always conscientiously concealed; 
his chef’s cap being replaced in 
strict privacy by an auburn-tinted toupee of 


’ , 
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natural curls. 

In private life, the chef was something of a 
swell. He was always welcomed in any little 
gathering at either The World’s End or Ye Goat 
and Boots ' 

lt was at the latter place he had met and en- 
gaged the pantryman, upon learning his interest 
in dreams. The pantryman had at his finger- 
tips many marvelous omens, besides a dream 
book in his breast pocket. Dreaming was a 


hobby of the chef’s. a 
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‘“*Nowonder,”’ now sym- 
pathized the pantryman; 
“it’s toomuch. | thought 
we’d ’ad a new man to- 
night certain, advertisin’ 
two d’ys as we ’ve been.” 

“| dreamed about a 
new carver last night,” 
ventured the scullery maid. 

The occupation of meat-carver 
had proved but a passing fancy, 
for first one and then another. 
The filling of the post, he who 
came and went, was a matter of eager interest 
to those who presided over the kitchen. 

“What was ’e like in yer dream?” inquired 
the pantryman. 

There coming no dissent from the chef, the 
scullery. maid came forward thoughtfully, paus- 


“ Beneath the 
table the scullery maid 
took the liberty to kick the cook” 


ing beside the big serving table. 

“°E was tall,”’ she began. 

She gazed, dark-eyed, past the 
pantryman, past the cook. ‘‘ Tall,” 
she repeated, nodding, and they each 
in turn looked as though to see her 
vision realized. 

Absently, and without intent to 
steal, she slipped a brussels sprout 
from the vegetable dish to her mouh. 

‘““Now then, Dolly, keep off the 
vegs.” The chef spoke mildly, for 
him. 

“E was tall,” she repeated. “‘ We 
was all a settin’ round ’avin’ dinner 
together. 1 ’ad some ’am an’ fowl, 
| remember.”” She glanced signifi- 
cantly at the cook. ‘‘ Well, the door 
opened very slow, an’ ’e came in 
without knocking.” 

““Make ’aste with 
Dolly,” the chef urged. 

“1 ’ve some jelly mold put by for 
you,” said the pantryman. 

“As ’e came in the door,’’ con- 
tinued the pampered one, ‘‘’e kind 
of staggered faint-like and put his 
’and to ’is ’eart, so.”” The illustra- 
tion was effective. ‘‘An’ 'e looked 
right at—” 

“’Oo?”’ demanded the audience 
in one voice. 

“Me,”’ she murmured. 

The cook snapped his fat fingers and impa- 
tiently resumed carving. 

“What else ’appened?” gently urged the 
pantryman. ‘“‘I likes the end of a thing once 
it’s begun.” 

“Well,” continued the scullery maid, ‘’e 
looked right at me, an’ | saw at once ’e was one 
which ’ad seen better d’ys. Cookie saw it too, 
an’ asked him for’ard an’ engiged ’im then an’ 
there as carver, an’ ’e sat down to table with us 
an’ began at once about ’is better d’ys before 
us all.” 

“Only a dream, Dolly,” disparaged the cook 
as he found himself again listening. 

“An’ what about me other dreams?” de- 
manded Dolly. ‘‘ What about that carver which 
went aw’y without notice an’ took the profes- 
sor’s boots? ‘Oo dreamed of seein’ that same 


yer story, 
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carver walkin’ down Regent Street in new boots 
the d’y before he done it? ’“Oo—” 

“ Awright,” admitted the cook, “ keep quiet 
now for a bit, an’ you’ll "ave some supper.” 

The scullery maid practised a two-step while 
the cook and the pantryman diligently resumed 
their duties. 

“Now then.” The cook snapped his fat 
fingers again as the last steaming dish left the 
kitchen. 

“Clear a place there, Dolly;” he indicated a 
corner of the carving table. 

‘“’Ow many?” demanded Dolly. 

“There ’s three of us,”’ said the cook. 

There were not always three of them. Usually 
he and the pantryman sat alone at the table, 
while the scullery maid ate her dinner in the 
corner from a plate in her lap. Not that she 
minded; her own thoughts were company; but 
sometimes it was trying to see the supply of 
most desirable edibles exhausted only just before 
reaching her. 

In pleasant anticipation she laid places for 
three. The cook put down three plates. 

“| ’ope Cookie ain’t off ’is feed or anythink.” 
The scullery maid expressed a tender feeling and 
sat down before the fullest plate. 

“| ll sit there, Dolly,” said the cook. 

““This, Cookie, is where | sat in the dream,” 
answered Dolly. 

“Well, what’s in a dream? 
peevishly. 

“ Awright, spoil it all,’’ said Dolly. 

“Nobody ’Il spoil anythink,”’ said the pantry- 
man, but the cook sat down in his place and 
to him fell the scullery maid’s portion. 

“Ark!” said she, eyeing the outside door. 

The others followed her glance expectantly, 
but nothing happened. The cook frowned and 
the pantryman made a remark that was happily 
inaudible. 

“No dream,” the scullery maid reminded 
them, “‘is ’ardly ever fulfilled immejately; this 
might go on for—”’ 

“Tl look in the dream-book,’’ snapped the 
pantryman. 

Three loud knocks startled the group, a slight 
shuffling of feet followed without the door, it 
opened and a tall man diffidently entered. 

“Good evening,”’ said the scullery maid, first 
to recover presence of mind. 

The tall man smiled faintly, took off his cap, 
revealing hair that was _ entirely 
white, and bowed with pleasing gal- 
lantry. 

Beneath the table the scullery 
maid took the liberty to kick the cook. 

“Come in, sir,” he invited, thus 
reminded. 

And as the tall man advanced with 
dignity and did not vanish, wraith- 
like, before his fascinated gaze, 
the cook, too, recovered himself. 

“You are ’ere | take it, sir, to see 
about the place as meat-carver,” he 
said. 

The man nodded and stroked his 
white hair thoughtfully. 

“I ’ave seen better d’ys,” he 
murmured. 

“Lor’ lummy,” shrilled the scul- 
lery maid, “ so you ’ad in the dream.” 

Her emphatic gestures overturned 
her tea cup, making a rivulet that 
crossed the table and ended in the 
cook’s. lap. 

“You, miss,” he said rolling up 
his damp apron, “‘are a disgrace, an’ can leave 
the table.” 

“Sh!” cautioned the scullery maid. 
‘im to set down. ’E’s like me dream.” 

She rose. The cook indicated his chair. 

“* Be seated, sir!” 

The gentleman bowed his thanks, and ad- 
vanced to the place with dignity. 

“The scullery maid sighed, her hand upon 
her heart. 


” asked the cook 
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“* Ask 










“Clicking the high heels” an’ 


The cook turned to the pantryman. “ Bring 

a bit of the Melton Mowbray pie for the gentle- 

man. | know a gentleman, sir, when | see ’im,” 
he told the stranger. ‘‘What name?” 

“ Jilkins,” was the answer. “Thort I’d try 

the carvin’.” 

Mr. Jilkins’s long, thin face was pale, except the 

nose; that was tipped 

! | with a troubled red. 

He began delicately 

upon the Melton Mow- 

bray pie. 
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*** Dolly,’ ‘inquired the cook, 
‘ave you gone mad?"” 


“Air bein’ turned pre- 
matoor gray absolutely pre- 
vents me findin’ employ- 
ment suited to me station,” 
he went on. 

“T think it’s grand, all 
white like that. ’E lcoks like a professor or 
su’think,” the scullery maid audibly whispered 
to the pantryman. 

“Mr. Jilkins an’ | wishes to talk business, an’ 
you, Dolly,” dismissed the cook, “can run ’ome 
to your pore lonesome mar.”’ 

Dolly fixed a lingering gaze upon the realiza- 
tion of her dream; but he failed to return it, 
and she slowly withdrew from the kitchen. 

“All being serene, sir, let’s have »yér story,” 
urged the cook. ey 

He poured forth encouragingly fram:the cook- 
ing sherry bottle, which he brought from under 
the table. 

“| looks towards you;” 
glass. 

“| likewise bows;” Mr. Jilkins raised his, 
and they drank, the pantryman looking on. 

“What ’as been the corse of your 
downfall, Mr. Jilkins?’’ asked the latter, 
having nothing to stimulate his curiosity. 

‘““A womin!’’ he whispered sharply. 

The pantryman, besides the dream- 
book, read fiction in spare moments. 

“A womin?” repeated the cook. 

After a moment of thought, Mr. Jil- 
kins nodded. 

“She dished you, eh?” inquired the 
pantryman. 

“Not that.” 
perceptibly. 

“Well, ’ow was it?” urged his 
auditors. 

After more thought, Mr. Jilkins 
raised his misty eyes and with a 
faint smile said, “‘She loved me. 
I loved ’er!” 

The pantryman sighed. The 
cook on his fat arms leaned 
forward. 

“| ’ad sowed my wild oats, 
they corst me a pretty 

penny,” continued Mr. Jilkins, 
“‘an’ I'd nothink: left .to. marry on. She bein’ 
vexed about it, went orf in ’er ’igh spirits an’ 
married a lord, an’ then was sorry when it was 
too late. As. to me—” 

He stroked the-emblem of his grief. 

“’ Air turn in one night ?” asked the pantryman. 

Mr. Jilkins nodded. 

“Never forget ’er?”’ questioned the cook. 

“Never!”’ Jilkins moved back from the 
table, eyeing the clock. 


the cook lifted his 


Jilkins straightened 
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“Come and try the carvin’ a bit, sir,” urged 
the cook. ‘Try it at five-an’-six a week; all 
the scraps you want for—yer dogs, an’—’”’ he 
offered a fat hand, “I’m yer friend.” 

After a warm hand clasp all round, Mr. Jilkins 
took his cap and moved to the door. 

“To-morrow, then,” he said. 

As he stepped out into the entryway, some- 
thing small and feminine sprang up and fled 
before him. 

“That scullery maid listenin’,” he reflected 
absently.. , i 


[7 was dinner time again at the Queen’s College, 

and with the roast in the hands of the new 
carver, in whom also lively interest was cen- 
tered, the chef had recovered his buoyant spirits. 
“Carve us a bit of Old England’s roast beef, 
professor,” he said, jovially; but stepping 
closer to Jilkins, he murmured, “It’s 
better to ’ave loved an’ lorst than never 
to ’ave loved.” 

Jilkins sighed over this consolation and 
sharpened his carving knife. 

“You s’y she was bootiful?” asked the 
pantryman. 

Three slices of meat 
fell under Jilkins’s 
knife before he spoke. 

“’Air as black as 
that,”” he pointed to 
the stove, “an’ eyes 
too.” 

The pantryman 
shook his head, mar- 
veling. His eye was 
fixed upon a glassy 
gem worn upon Mr. 
Jilkins’s small finger, 
which, in the carving 
process, he held 
straight and conspic- 
uously outward. 

** It’s a heirloom,” 
he said simply. 

The interested pantryman excitedly sprinkled 
the powdered sugar upon his toes and the floor, 
instead of upon the pancakes. _Jilkins indicated 
the mistake with his carving knife. 

“Now, then, Dolly, bring the floor cloth,” 
commanded the pantryman. 

The scullery maid did not respond. She was, 
upon investigation, not to be found in her own 
little corner, or in any of the adjoining closets. 

“Dolly!” bawled the cook, as he unrolled the 
suet pudding from its steaming wrappingse 
“Where is she, then?” 

Nobody had seen her slip from the kitchen an 
hour before. The pantryman himself in some 
chagrin found and applied the floor cloth. 

“It’s a orful thing,” he said, thinking of Mr. 
Jilkins’s plight, “‘’ow a womin can make or mar 
yer ’appiness.”’ 

“1’ll never love another,” Mr. Jilkins said, 
and raising his misty eyes from the carving, be- 
held a vision in the doorway. , 

“You, miss!”’ The cook, too, saw the vision. 
“What d'you mean by makin’ off an’ no 
permission ?”’ 

“Mar needed me,” replied the scullery maid 
sweetly. ‘‘I forgot to tell you, Cookie.” 

The chef did not reply. The pantryman 
stood staring, and so did Mr. Jilkins. The 
silence was brief but flattering. 

“A little gal like you dressin’ out like that,” 
sniffed the cook. . “I fancy yer mar don’t know it!” 

“She looks,” said the pantryman, bewildered, 
“like a womin.” 

The scullery maid closed the door and, raising 
the very long velveteen skirt she wore, stepped 
forward, clicking the high heels of her new and 
shiny little shoes. 

““They ’s a ball to-night,” she smiled upon 
each of the three men, tossing her little head. 

There towered a wonderful coiffure of: the 
dark wisps of her hair that had always hung 
uncared for over her ears and neck. ‘ 
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‘‘She looks a womin,” reiterated the pantry- 
man; “‘seems to ’ave growed.” 

[he scullery maid laughed; her eyes danced. 
She twirled on the high heels. 

‘“G'on,” she said, “I am a womin—young, 
of cours¢ 


“You're a little gal, got up foolish,” said the 


position of her body and lifted head; and from 
her hushed laughter and the sparkle of her eye, 
he was a witty fellow. 

She quickened her step, raising higher the 
long skirt, clicking the high heels; for the scul- 
ery maid’s sudden conversion to lovely woman- 
hood was lasting. She wore the costume of 


cook, harshly preserving his dignity. ‘An’, last night. 
what’s more, you ‘aven’t done yer work an’ “ Dolly,” inquired the cook, “’ave you gone 
can’t go before you do. mad?” 

[he scullery maid caught the hem of her long She stopped the dance abruptly. 
skirt, and, drawing it up, fastened it about her “’Ow long you been a lookin’ ?’”’ she demanded. 
waist. This effectively dis- 
played thé new shoes, the “*T "ve took a orful fancy 


open-work’ stockings, “be- 
neath a bright red cotton 
petticoat 


‘I s’y,” broke in the 


soft sad voice of Mr. jil- 
kins, ““what about me 
doin’ of the bit o’ work 
for the young lady this 
evenin’? I’m disengiged 
after the carvin’ is done.” 

[he cook and the pan- 
tryman turned in quick 
surprise toward him who 
had seen better days. 

“You ’re very kind,” 
the scullery maid an- 
swered, with a grown-up 
air that went with the 
grown-up clothes. 


1’d be pleased,” re- 
turned Mr. Jilkins. 

You ’re spoilin’ of ’er, 
sit aid the cook. 

Dolly would n’t let 
you,” added the pantry- 
man 


Dolly 

ignored the others and spoke coyly to Mr. Jilkins 

| can do su’think for you some d’y.” 
She unpinned the long skirt, letting it fall 

and sweep the floor as she moved to the door. 

‘Me ‘at an’ shawl is outside in the entryway,” 
she said. ‘‘Good-night, Cookie. Good-night, 
Pants. Good—’’ 

But Mr. Jilkins had moved from behind the 
table and followed her to the door. 

||| ‘old it open an’ give you a bit of light 
to put yer ’at on,” he said. 

\nd while she did this he bent his long body 
forward into the passage and said, so only she 
could hear, ‘“‘ Where is the ball?” 

» ‘Oh, a long w’y,” she answered quickly. 
‘Anybody go as wishes?” 
“Only them as is invited,” 

‘“‘Good-night, an’ thank you.” 
Sighing, Mr. Jilkins drew back into the kitchen. 

Er mar shall know of this,” said the cook; 

“‘imposin’ upon a gentleman.” 

‘| asked ’er to,” answered the gentleman. 

“ Well, it’appens,” admitted the chef, “‘ they’s 
important for ’er to do to-night. So, 

if you ’ll carve a bit more meat, we ’ll 

"ave supper.” 

Right,” agreed Mr. Jilkins. 

But he proved a distinct disappointment dur- 
ing the repast, in spite of the ale and stout pro- 
vided by the cook. Mr. Jilkins grunted response 
to tender inquiries regarding his past life and 
and volunteered no information; finally, 
col npl: 1ining of a headache, he departed dismally. 


“Pre’aps”’ 


; pre aps 


carving 


returned she. 


nothink 
profe sor, 


love 


E’s su’think on ’is mind right enough,” 
the pantryman assured the cook. 
‘“ Well,’ murmured the other, ‘‘ it’s better to 
‘ave loved an’ lorst then never to ’ave loved.” 


Ill 
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[He pantryman had stepped out and the chef, 
dozing lightly by the kitchen fire after an 

and previous to taking up the ardu- 

of preparing the dinner, opened an 

eye and discovered the scullery maid waltzing 

with an imaginary partner. 

He was much taller than she, judging by the 
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“Not long,” replied he; “it 
makes me ill to see you goin’ 
on so.” 

“That ’s awright. Then, 
whispered behind her hand, 
did n’t see you try to kiss me. 
Now run along.” 

“’Oo you talkin’ to?” The chef sat forward 
in his chair. 

“’Im I was dancin’ with,” she answered; 
some d’y you'll know ’is name—! promise you 
that, Cookie.” 

The cook leaned back in his chair. He did 

not ask the question that came to his mind 
about the paring of the potatoes and turnips. 
He recalled the gallantry of Jilkins the night 
before. The chef was always one to follow a 
worthy example, and the scullery maid had 
changed. 
“| never noticed, Dolly,’ 
‘ow black yer eyes are.” 
“Didn’t you then, Cookie,” 
sweetly. 

“An’ yer ’air is awright that w’y too.” 
Further observations were prevented by the ap- 
pearance of the pantryman. 

“Well”—the cook resumed his dignified 
superiority—‘‘ we must be getting on with the 
dinner. The joint is in—’ow about the vegs 
—ready to put on?” 

He asked the question appar- 
ently of the pantryman. 

“The vegs ’as nothink to do 2 
with me.” The pantryman looked 
at the scullery maid. 

With a pair of very large shears 
and the one remaining prong of 
a broken fork, she was intent on 
manicuring her nails. She sat 
upon a low box, her long skirt 
spread about her, and hummed 
airily. 

The pantryman looked at the 
cook, who in turn eyed the floor 
steadily. The door opened and 
Mr. Jilkins, softly and in startling 
splendor, entered. 

“‘Professor!”’ gasped the cook. 

“ Good-evenin’.” Jilkins raised 
his top hat; his misty eyes, gazing 
searchingly over the room, fell 
upon the scullery maid. ”" 

He smiled and advanced. Re- 


- she 


aS 


’ he told her amiably, 


‘e 


she answered 


give this up 












I ‘ad meant to 


oe 
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moving his long coat, he placed it with the top 
hat upon a chair, where, to the cook’s keen ob- 
servation, it was plain that, like their wearer, 
these articles had seen better days. 

“"E must ’ave been a toff,”” was the chef’s 
mental calculation. Aloud, he said, “ Goin’ out 
this evenin’, sir?” 

“| ’opes to,”” answered Jilkins, looking to- 
ward the scullery maid. “’Ope to go to the 
Chelsea Palace.” He removed the diamond 
stick, took off his cravat, and donned his white 
apron. “I’da bit o’ luck to-d’y.” 

The scullery maid now regarded him. 

“| was standin’ on the curb thinkin’,”’ he ex- 
plained, “when right at my feet fell a gold- 
‘eaded walking stick. I picked it up’’—he illus- 
trated this—“an’ looks around. Somebody 
leans out of a four-wheeler an’ calls, *’Ere we 
are, my man! Look sharp, I’ve a train to 
catch!’” 

“Fancy!”’ gasped the chef, ‘‘’E didn’t know 
‘ow you’d seen better d’ys.” 

Jilkins shook his head. 
five shillin’s as I ’anded 
“Thank you.’” 

‘Lor’ lummy,” remarked the scullery maid. 

The odor of scorching meat brought the cook 
back suddenly to the realities of life. He threw 
open the oven door. 

“Meat burnin’ an’ vegetables not on. 
about ’em?”’ he demanded. 

“Oh,” said the little scullery maid, “ 
forgot to pare ’em, Cookie.” 

The pantryman stood aghast. A proper re- 
buke rose to the lips of the chef, but the soft 
voice of Jilkins interrupted. 

“T’ll’ave them ready in no time,” he said, 
“an’ then | ’oped, miss, that after dinner, pre- 
‘aps, you’d care to go along to the Chelsea 
Palace.” 

Apparently calm remained the little maid; for 
the sharp glances of the men could not penetrate 
to her beating little heart, that seemed to her 
about to burst the bounds of her red bodice. 

“Thank you kindly,” she said quietly, “I ‘Il 
"ave to go an tell mar.” 

“ Pre’aps, then,” suggested Mr. Jilkins, “ you 
could go now, an’ I’d st’y on an’ do your work 
as well as me own—then you could meet me, 
say—" 

“At the Palace?”’ 
were shining. 

“At the Palace,” he agreed. 

She rose, looking from one to another, read- 
ing admiration in each face, and wonder; then 
joy overcoming her, she lifted the long skirt and 
executed a backward jump over the box. 

“Dolly!” rebuked the cook. 

“I know, Cookie.” Dolly’s glance at Mr. 
Jilkins admitted her own shame at this lapse of 
dignity. ‘‘O-roovor!”’ she waved to him and hur- 
ried to the door. ‘‘ Good-night,Cookie and Pants.” 

“ Be there early,” called Jilkins. 

The door closed with a bang. 
“She’s got to be quite the lady, 


“But he ’anded me 
im the stick, an’ said 


What 


I quite 


The scullery maid’s eyes 


| little Dolly is,” the cook said to 
a VY Jilkins. 
“Anythink like another certain 


party ?” the pantryman asked of him. 
Mr. Jilkins shook his head and with 
clamlike tenacity again closed his 
, lips upon the story of his interesting 
past and began the preparation of 
the vegetables. 
™ “’E’s plungin’ into gaiety 
S77] 1 fs! ! to forget the past,” the pan- 
<= tryman whispered to the 
cook. ‘Pore fellow! Pre’aps 
he’ll tell us more w’en ’e gets more 
at ’ome ’ere.”’ 
“Sure to,” 
im time.” 





agreed the cook; “give 


IV 


EA time was a pleasant hour, wel- 
comed by the chef, who, after 
this warm and soothing beverage, 


Olgas? [Continued on page 582] 
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CHAPTER IX 
WAITING FOR DAWN 
AYLEY wheeled so that he 

headed up into the wind, and 

dropped, facing the girl and 

with his back to her retreating 

assailant. He had to drop 

almost vertically in order to 

avoid being blown out into the 

sea after he struck the ice. 
Even as it was, he went slithering down the 
glassy slope toward the water, and only man- 
aged to check his impetus by throwing himself 
flat on his face and clutching at a hummock 
which chanced to offer him a precarious hold. 
He had come down “all adrift,” as sailors say, 
and his monstrous wings, powerless for flight 
but instinct with flapping perversity, cost him a 
momentary struggle while he was getting them 
bundled into controllable shape. 

All the while he half expected an attack from 
the man whom his sudden appearance had just 
put to flight. Whether the man came back or 
not would depend on how badly Cayley’s por- 
tentous intervention had frightened him; but if 
he came back before the sky man had got clear 
of his wings, he would find an antagonist as 
helpless as the girl herself. Cayley, before he 
dropped, had weighed it as an even chance that 
this very thing would happen. 

And if it did not, the odds were still rather 
against his coming out of the maneuver un- 
damaged. Alighting upon an unknown surface 
at night, in a dense fog and in the teeth of a 
number seven gale, was not an act whicha sane 
sense of self-preservation would approve of. 

But, thanks as much to luck as to skill, he 
presently found himself upon his feet, unin- 
jured. He at once set out, making what 
haste he could, across the ice toward where 
he had last seen the girl, shouting up the gale 
to her at the same time, to know if she were 
safe. He heard no answer, but presently 
made her out, dimly, only a pace or two 
away. His first act then, even before speak- 
ing, was to take out his pocket electric bull’s- 
eye and turn it full upon her. 

“It’s just to make sure you ’re not hurt— 
that I really got down here in time,” he apol- 
ogized. “I wish 1 might have saved you the 





terror, but it was n’t until you cried out that 
1 knew— 


” 
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“T’m not hurt,” she assured him. “I’ma 
little dazed, that’s all. No, not with fright, 
with wonder. I hardly had time to be fright- 
ened. But I thought you ’d gone this morning, 
that you had abandoned us just as you said you 
would. And yet, when [| cried out just now for 
help, it was you that | called to. And then 
you came, out of the sky, just as I was sure 
you would. For I was certain, with the same 
certainty one has in dreams. And now that 
it’s over, | find myself wondering again if you 
are real. [’m not hurt at all.”’ 

Before he could find anything to say in 
answer, they heard another shot, muffled in the 
fog, from the direction of the Aurora, and in 
prompt reply to it, another volley. 

“Wasn't there firing before?” she asked. 
“Can any one be attacking the yacht? There 
is no one there but Tom, you know, and he’s 
disabled. Can’t we—can’t I, get out there any 
way? The boat I came ashore in is right here.” 

Without making her any answer, he carried 
the unwieldy bundle his wings made into the 
hut and left it there, then returned to her and 
offered her his hand. 

““We’ll go down and look for your boat,”’ 
he said. 
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Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


peur Cay ey had learned to sail upon the winds with 

artificial wings. Most of the time he spent in the air of 
the Arctic regions; and one day, looking down, he saw a 
party of men picking their way across the ice, and the leader 
fall dead into a crevasse. When the party had gone, Cayley 
picked up a curious-luoking weapon. Later he discovered a 
yacht, and, alighting on a nearby ice floe, he encountered 
Jeanne Fielding, who told him that the Aurora contained a 
party in search of her father, Captain Fielding, an explorer. 
She dd not know that the Wa/rus, with a burly brute, Ros- 
coe, and eleven mea, had been shipwrecked upon the same 
land with Fielding, and had lear ed from him of the rich gold 
deposits ; that the explorer and his companions had disap- 
peared ; that Roscoe had just killed Hunter, of the Aurora 
crew, and was planning to capture the yacht and escape with 
a large store of gold. Fanshaw, left alone in the yacht, tem- 
porarily, was attacked by Roscoe. Meanwhile Jeanne had 
rowed ashore and discovered, in a deserted cabin, a box con- 
taining her father’sjournal. Roscoe, going ashore to get this 
box, came upon her, but Cayley, hearing her cry for help, 
shouted encouragement from the air, and Roscoe fled in terror. 
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Along the water’s edge they searched, 
aided by the little beam from his bull’s- 
eye, the sound of intermittent firing from 
the yacht urging haste all the while. But it did 
not take long to force the conviction upon them 
that the boat was gone. “ Blown adrift, most 
likely,” was Cayley’s explanation. 

He felt her trembling, whether with cold or 
dread he did not know, but he took her arm 
and steadied her with the pressure of his own. 

“Come back to the hut,” he said. ‘‘ The 
situation isn’t as bad as you think. J ’Il tell 
you, when we get to shelter where we can talk.” 

She turned obediently and went back up the 
icy slope with him. Neither spoke again until 
they were safe in the lee of the hut. Then he 
said: 

“| don’t think Fanshaw is alone there on the 
yacht. The relief party and the first party from 
the Aurora got together sometime this after- 
noon and started back toward the shore. They 
should be aboard the yacht now, though wherf 
the fog fell it put an end to my activities. The 
Walrus people have undoubtedly attacked them, 
but they should n’t have any trouble in beating 
them off. They out number them, and they are 
better armed; in fact, so far as I know, the 
Walrus people are n’t armed at all. They knew 
(your people, | mean), that the yacht was likely 
to be attacked. I told them so myself, and then 
their pretended guide confessed.” 

“How did you know about the Walrus?” 
she asked, curiously. 

“The Portuguese was one of them; he had 
guided your first party down into a little 
valley of perpetual fog, under orders to 
abandon them there. When he saw me sail- 
ing about overhead—through the fog, you 
know—he broke down and confessed, and 
then—well, he made a clean breast of it. 
He knew nothing of the details of his leader’s 
plans; but the mere fact that he had been 
delegated to guide the party into a place from 
which it was to be expected they could never 
get out was conclusive as to his intentions, 
at least.” 

He had spoken rather disconnectedly, his 
sentences punctuated by the sound _of_ firing 
from the yacht. By the time he had finished 
they were almost continuous. 

“Why does it sound so much fainter than 
it did?”’ she asked. “It’s not nearly so 
loud as that first volley we heard.” 
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“It’s a trick of the fog, very likely,” he said. 
“Fog is a frightfully treacherous thing. It 
deceives men’s ears as well as their eyes. There’s 
no judging distance through it. When you 
cried out, just now, I could n’t tell whether you 
were fifty feet below me or five hundred feet. 
was up above it, you see, and | had n’t any way 
of telling how deep it was. There! Do you 
hear?’ he went on. “The firing has stopped 
altogether. Your people are almost certainly 
safe.”’ 

But the girl’s mind had not followed him to 
the new subject. ‘‘ You were up there in clear 
air,”’ she asked, “ and the fog was all below you?” 

“Like a bluish-gray blanket,” he explained, 
“lit by the stars, and nothing else. It was 
pouring along like the greatest river you ever 
saw, the surface of it eddy ng off in little wisps. 
The upper air is comparatively still.” 

“And you could n’t see through it at all?” 
she questioned; “could n’t see the land any 
more than you could see the bottom of the 
ocean through the water?” 

“No more than that,” he assented. 

She shivered a little and reached out for his 
arm. ‘‘And you came down into that, not know- 
ing what you were to find—not knowing where 
the land was? I didn’t realize you had just 
risked your life for me.” 

Cayley had not meant that she should know 
—not now, at least. In the back of his mind 
there had been a puzzled wonderment why she 
had come ashore alone; what curious chain of 
events could possibly have left her and that 
hairy monster, Roscoe, face to face upon that 
wind-swept beach. But the break in her un- 
steady voice and the way she clung to his arm 
for support showed plainly enough that the 
experience had becn an exhausting one to her. 
She would not have turned limp like this after a 
mere momentary terror, such as the sight of 
Roscoe would cause her, however sharp that 
terror had been. 

“Will you let me go inside this hut,” he 
asked, ‘“‘and see if it is habitable? If it is, 
you’d better go in and let me make you as 
comfortable as | can. | don’t think you need 
have any fears about the Walrus people. And 
worrying wouldn’t do any good, anyway. 
There’s nothing we can do but wait for day- 
light. Nothing can happen anywhere until then.” 

He had very distinctly in mind what might 
happen then, if the Walrus people were repulsed 
from the yacht. Unless they were all destroyed 
in the attack, they would undoubtedly make 
trouble as soon as morning revealed the fact 
that they had two hostages in their hands. But 
he could fight them off better from the door- 
way of the hut than from anywhere else. And 
there was no need of troubling the girl with that 
consideration—not for the present, at least. 

“It’s all right in there,” she said.. “I spent 
| don’t know how many hours there, reading, 
before youcame. But the candle has burned out.” 

[he open door behind them gave access to 
a tiny shed, protruding from the corner of the 
hut and serving, evidently, as a vestibule for it. 
The inner door, a heavier and stronger affair, 
opening at right angles to it, gave access to the 
interior of the hut. 

Cayley switched on his bull’s-eye and cast a 
brief ‘glance about the room, | There were two 
or three rude, flimsy looking doors which. un- 
doubtedly opened into small, cabin-like bed- 
rooms; but the principal part of the hut was 
taken up by the room in which they found 
themselves 

It was a dismal looking place enough, fifteen 
feet square, perhaps, and not more than half as 
high. . In one corner was a heap of smoke- 
blackened. stones, evidently the ruins of a fire- 
place. . There were shelves and cupboards along 
the walls, and asnumber of narrow bunks. _ 

Cayley set his little bull’s-eye on a shelf where 
they could make the most of its thin’ pencil of 
light. He then turned his attention to the door, 
and after a little struggle succeeded in getting it 
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shut, and, what was more, securely bolted, by 
means of a heavy wooden bar which dropped 
into an iron crotch. If they were attacked with 
the first of the daylight, this place would afford 
them security until the people from the Aurora 
could come to their rescue. His revolver was a 
Colt, forty-five, and his belt was full of cartridges. 
With that weapon, he remembered that he had 
once been considered the best shot in the army. 

The girl, when he turned to look at her, was 
seated on the edge of a bunk at the other side 
of the hut. Her pallor, the traces of tears he 
could see in her eyes, the pathetic droop to her 
lips, all emphasized the thing her voice had 
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“Jeanne was standing 
in the doorway ” 


told him already; 
namely, that some 
emotional crisis 
which she had been 
through in those 
recent hours had left 
her quite exhausted. 

Without a word 
he turned to his 
bundle, which he 
had deposited in a 
corner of the room, 
and fished out from 
it his sheepskin 
sleeping - bag. It 
was not until he 
approached her, with it across his arm, that his 
eye fell upon the rosewood box and the morocco- 
bound book which lay beside it. 

Her eye followed his. ‘They’re father’s 
papers,” she said. ‘‘I found the box in here. 
That’s why I stayed. I had come ashore—”’ 

“Wait a minute,” he interrupted. He took 
up the book with a gentleness almost reverent, 
laid it in the little chest and set it down on the 
floor beside the bunk. 

The quality of the act brought the too ready 
tears to her eyes, but he did not look up at her 
to surprise them there. ‘‘ Now,” he said, “I’m 
going to take off these boots of yours, which are 
wet, but which will serve excellently, neverthe- 
less, for a pillow, and you are to take off that 
heavy coat: and get inside this bag. Have you 
ever slept in one ?”’ 

He was already tugging at one of the boots, 
and her protest went unheeded. It was only a 
half-hearted protest, after all. 

When he had taken off the boots she submit- 
ted, without demur, to his unfastening the frogs 
on her heavy sealskin coat and slipping it off 
her shoulders. 

When, finally, with some assistance from him, 
she nestled down inside the great fleece-lined 
bag, when he had rolled her small boots into a 
bundle and made a pillow of them for her head, 
as he had said he would, she exclaimed, half 
rebelliously, at the comfort of it all. 

“It is so deliciously warm and soft,”’ she said. 
“1 didn’t know you were just being a luxurious 
sybarite when you refused a mattress and a pair 
of blankets on the yacht. If only you could be 
warm, too, and comfortable.” 


“I shall be,” he assured her. ‘“I’ll make a 
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cushion of that great coat of yours and sit down 
ere at the foot of the bunk. You’re not to 
bother about me. You're to prove the efficacy 
of the sleeping-bag by going to sleep in it.” 

“And what will you do all the while, sitting 
there and keeping watch? Would you—would 
you like to read father’s journal? If you would, 
1’d like to have you, after what you said long 
ago about the men who risked and lost their 
lives trying to reach the Pole. I think if you 
will read that book you will understand, in 
spite of your wings. And—well, I’d like to 
have you understand.” 

He moved the bull’s-eye to another part of 
the hut, where the light from it would not 
shine in her eyes, and would illuminate the 
pages of the book she offered him to read, while 
he sat, wrapped in her great coat, at the foot of 
the bunk. 

Once, as he passed by her in the completion 
of these arrangements, she withdrew her hand 
from the bag and held it out to him. “ You’ve 
been very good to me,” she said; ‘| don’t mean 
by risking your life and plunging down into that 
bank of fog when you knew I was in danger. 
Any brave man would do that, | suppose—some 
brave men, anyway. But you’ve been better 
than that—” 

He told her not to talk, but to go to sleep, 
and without any more words ensconced himself 
at her feet, drew his legs up under him, tailor- 
fashion, and began to read. 

She closed her eyes, or half closed them, but 
under the shadow of her lashes she watched his 
face. The light, which did not shine in hers, 
illuminated his. It was a beautiful face, but in 
a wholly masculine way; the first beautiful 
man’s face she thought she had ever seen that 

had no trace of weakness or effeminacy about 

it. It had looked bravely into tempests, that 
face—tempests of the soul, as well as those of 
the open, cruel sky that he had conquered. 
But with all its strength, with all its defiance, 
it showed a spirit sensitive, accessible to pain. 
Watching him as he read the pages of her 
father’s journal, she was as sure the story Tom 
had told her about him was false—(No, it was 
not Tom’s falsehood; she knew that he believed 
the story)—as sure he was innocent of that 
imputed treachery and torture as of the mur- 
der of the man who had once been his intimate 
friend, from which her own discovery and her 
father’s journal cleared him. 

She could almost follow the tragic narrative 
that the book contained from the reflections on 
the sky man’s face. His eyes never left the 
finely written pages, and she was free to watch 
him as closely as she chose. 

For awhile every change in his sensitive 
color, every contraction or widening of his eye- 
lids, every dilation of his finely chiseled nostrils, 
every move of his half-parted lips, revealed to 
her something of the spirit of the man who read. 

But presently the warmth, the comfort, the 
stillness overcame her, and she slept, or, at any 
rate, dozed, but never deep enough to lose her 
consciousness of the presence of the man who 
sat there reading. 

When he drew near the end of the narrative, 
she was again translating the quick succession 
of his thoughts in the face wherein he was un- 
consciously exhibiting them. 

She saw him close the book at last, and sit 
there with it upon his knees, as she had sat, 
absorbed, reflective. Then, suddenly, he took 
up the book again, opened it and referred to the 
entry on that last page. 

He was thinking, now, not dreaming. His 
mind was on the active present. And before 
long he stole a look at her. She met his eyes. 


“1’m glad father told us that the man was 
left-handed,”” she said gravely; “because the 
man ‘who killed Mr. Hunter was left-handed, 
too 

She had spoken the very thing his own mind 
had been groping for without quite finding, 
“Why do 


” 


and he started and stared at her. 
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you say that?’”’ he demanded. 
know ?” 

“It was a left-handed stick. 1 took it up in 
my left hand and. it fitted; that was when I was 
fetching it out of the cabin for Uncle Jerry.” 

“Then that was how you knew I hadn’t 
done it?” 

“No. I didn’t need any proof. | 
already, without that.” 

‘Suppose I had turned out to be left-handed, 
too?” 

“| didn’t think of that. But it would n’t 
have made any difference to me. When you 
really have faith in anybody it isn’t easily 
shaken; not by mere circumstances, at least.” 

‘““*When you really have faith,’”’ he repeated. 
“Yes, | suppose that’s so.” He pressed his 
hands against his temples. ‘‘ But there isn’t 
too much of that divine commodity in the 
world.” 

After that there was a long silence. 


“How do you 


knew 


CHAPTER X 
WHAT THE DAWN BROUGHT 


THe man rose from his seat at the foot of the 
bunk and, with restless strides, began pac- 
ing back and forth in the narrow limits of the 


little hut. The girl lay still, but her eyes fol- 
lowed him. Her thoughts were keeping step 
with his. 


“‘There’s not much faith in the world, that’s 
true,’ she said, presently. ‘‘And yet that’s 
not exactly the world’s fault. When people 
have n’t anything else to walk by, they have to 


walk by sight—” she hesitated a little there, 
“Tt was so 


feeling for the words she wanted. 

easy,” she went on at last, ‘to clear you of the 
thing they thought you did yesterday. Couldn’t 
you give them a chance to believe the truth 
about the other thing, too? There must be 
something you could reveal about that old 
charge that would wash out the stain of it— 
something that would make Tom see the falsity 
of it as clearly as | do.” 

“No,” he said. ‘‘ That was never possible. 
It’s less possible than ever now.” 

That involuntary admission told her much. 
If the thing she suggested were less possible now 
than it had been before, then, somehow or 
other, the vindication must have rested in Perry 
Hunter’s hands. But the finality of his voice 
and the dumb agony she saw in his face, as he 
paced back and forth beside her, prevented her 
from following up the admission, or urging him 
any further. 

So she lay still and waited. 

At last his face cleared. ‘‘What gave you 
that faith of yours in me,” he questioned 
abruptly, “about the murdered man? How 
could you be sure, without any proof, that | 
had n’t done it?” 

“Why—I suppose it was your wings,” she 
said thoughtfully. “What you told me, or, 
rather, what you let me see of the soul of a 
man who could live in the sky as you do. It’s 
such a crawling thing to do—to take a man’s 
life out of revenge. One who lives up above 
the world couldn’t stoop to do it—any more 
than an angel could.” 

He pondered her words in silence for awhile. 
“You ’re right,” he said at last, “ partly right. 
I did n’t want revenge—I would n’t have stooped 
to take it if | had—and yet—well, |. didn’t 
stoop to save him, either, and I might have 
done that; at least it would have come about 
that way if | hadn’t checked my human instinct 
to go down among them; hadn’t stayed aloft 
too long, watching them as though they were a 
picture.” 

He went back to the foot of the bunk and 
picked up the big morocco-bound book which he 
had laid down. ‘That narrative has humbled 
me, some way,” he said. ‘“‘You were quite 
right. It has made me retract the thing I said, 
in my ignorance, about the men who risk and 
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lose their lives trying to reach the Pole. What- 
ever his measure of success or failure was—the 
man who lived that story—setting it down on 
these pages as he lived it—was worth—was 
worth a whole paradise of angels. You were 
right, too, though I didn’t know you were until 
you said it, in telling me that I had a contempt 
for the world. I did have. 1 betrayed it this 
morning, there on the deck of the yacht, with 
the ignorance and vehemence of a schoolboy. 
But this journal of your father’s, and your— 
your beautiful faith in me have shown me what 
base metal it was made of.” 

He pulled himself up sharply there and looked 
at his watch. ‘It will be daylight in two hours 
now,” he said. ‘‘ When it comes we ’Il signal to 
the yacht, and they’ll send for you and take 
you away—you and this precious find you’ve 
made. In the meantime, you must go to sleep. 
You hardly slept at all while | was reading.” 

“| hardly dare go to sleep—not really deep 
sleep. If 1 did I’m afraid you’d turn out to 
be all a dream, and I’d find myself back in my 
stateroom on the yacht.” She was speaking 
half in mockery, but there was an undertone of 
seriousness in her voice. ‘“‘ Think how unlikely 
it is that all this can have happened,” she went 
on. ‘‘ You said this morning you were going to 
leave us, and I watched you go. How can it 
be anything but a dream that you were hanging 
aloft there in the sky, above the fog, ready to 
come plunging down when I cried out for help?” 

“I told you once,” he said, not very steadily, 
“that one of us might be dreaming, but that 
that one was not you.” 

“You will promise, then,’’ she asked, “that 
if I go to sleep I ll wake up here, and not on the 
yacht, and that you won’t have disappeared ?”’ 

“| promise,” he said seriously. 

He seated himself once more at her feet, 
switched off the fading light from the bull’s-eye 
and drew the sleeves of her coat across his 
shoulders. ‘‘Good-night,” he said. 

She answered drowsily. 

He had meant to indulge in the luxury of a 
doze himself, for he had not slept since the first 
light of the day before, and then for only two or 
three hours. But the train of thought which 
her last words had set going in his mind was 
quite enough to banish sleep. 

How nearly those wings of his had betrayed 
him again. How narrowly had he missed throw- 
ing away this second opportunity. 

When he had taken wing from the ice-floe that 
morning it had been with the perfectly definite 
intention of making the long straight flight of 
five hundred miles to Point Barrow. He remem- 
bered now how he had phrased the thought. 
He wanted to blow the last contamination of 
humanity out of himself. He was done with 
men. Even the girl’s detaining touch he had 
brushed off almost fearfully. The feeling he 
found slipping into his mind regarding her, the 
force of her challenge to return to the world 
again, drove him, by revulsion, farther than the 
credulous, unfounded suspicions of the two men. 

He meant to go. He would have gone—at 
any rate have started—had not a small thing 
checked him—the most vagrant of nature’s 
caprices—a shift in the direction of the wind. 

In order to steer the course he wanted, he 
must fly higher, and in gaining that necessary 
altitude, up a long, easy gradient, he cut a great 
circle inland. Circling thus he found himself, 
presently, looking straight down upon the shore 
party from the yacht. 

By that time the exercise of his power of 
flight had steadied him, as it always did. He 
was so far above them there, so completely de- 
tached from them, that there could be no harm 
in soaring for awhile and watching them. That 
was the way, at least, that he had explained his 
having done so at the time. He would not 
have admitted then that the touch of that girl’s 
hand upon his arm had anything to do with it. 

[Continued on page 591) 
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he Ostermoor Phrase, 


*Built—Not 
Stuffed” 


is the keynote of Ostermoor superi- 
ority. The Ostermoor Mattress is 
built up layer upon layer, with abso- 
lutely uniform softness and resili- 
ency from one end to the other. The filmy 
sheets that are the “‘units’? in making an 
Ostermoor are spun thin as tissue—it takes 
over four thousand of these sheets to make the 


Ostermoor'ld. 


Our book, ‘The Test of Time,”’ contains proof of Ostermoor merit and 
is handsome as well as convincing; contains over 200 illustrations—about 
beds; about sleep—some things you will wish you had known long tgo. 
Of course, it also explains the merits and styles of Ostermoor Mattresses, 
Church Cushions, etc. This book costs you only a postal card; with it 
we send free samples of ticking. Sleep on an Ostermoor Mattress for a 
month—then, if for any. reason you're dissatisfied, we'll return every 
penny of your money. 


Our 144 Page Book With Samples 
Sent Free 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores 
generally, but there’s an Ostermoor dealer in most 
places—the livest merchant in town. Write us and 
we'll give you his name. But don't take chances 
with imitations at other stores—make sure you’re 
getting the genuine Ostermoor—our trademark 
label is your guarantee. We will ship you a mat- 
tress by express prepaid same day your check is re- 
ceived by us when we have no dealer or he has 
none in stock. The free book—don't forget it—a 
postal brings it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
134 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: 
Alaska Feather @ Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Will You Wait Eight Years For 
Your Player Piano or Select a 


SOLO APOLLO 


NOW? 

















———-OLD TIME MELODIES 
with their sweet memories of other days are played 
with an artistic accenting of the melody, by that truly 
wonderful instrument— 











MELVILLE 5S a 2 


SOLO APOLLO 


PIANO 








KLASSE we ss-Note 


The APOLLO 88-note Player Piano has been made 
and sold for eight years and was and is the only original 





88-note player—even today there are more APOLLO | 


88-note Players in use than all other 88-note instru- 
ments combined, We are the originators of the player 
piano with an 88-note range covering the entire piano 
key board. 

The SOLO APOLLO is eight years in advance 
of the development of all other player pianos. 

The SOLO APOLLO makes it possible to accent 
the melody and to accent individual notes ina trill or 
arun without affecting the tempo, exactly as the 
greatest pianists accent them. No other player made 
can accent like the SOLO APOLLO. No other player 
has the real human touch secured through downward 
stroke on the keys in front which give the real human 
expression. 

Music levers should read our SOLO APOLLO Booklet. Write for it 


and when sending it we will also give you address of nearest Demonstra- 
tion Rooms. 

NOTE—The SOLO APOLLO is installed only in the beautiful Melville 
Clar’ Pianerecognized by musicians as the highest grade of artistry in piano 


making The square cut roll used exclusively in the SOLO APOLLO, 


Melville Clark Piano Company 


434 Steinway Building ne 2: Chicago 




















During the past year our deposits 
have increased over 


Five Million Dollars 
evidencing the confidence of the 
people in this large, safe bank. We 
will gladly send you our booklet, 
explaining the safety and con- 
venience of ‘‘ Banking By Mail’’ at 

4% INTEREST 


. Ask for Booklet “C” 
> >a ‘ 
FECITIZENS 
(SAVINGS & TRUSTCO 


CLEVELAND,O. 
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AT tast the Aldrich-Payne tariff bill has been passed 

by Congress, signed by President Taft, and incor- 
porated into the laws of the United States. It is an 
appropriate time, therefore, to sum up the results of the 
session. The most evident con- 
clusion to be drawn from the last 
five months of dickering, log-roll- 
ing, misrepresentation and vapor- 
ous oratory is—what everybody 
but William H. Taft knew before—that Messrs. Cannon 
and Aldrich and leaders of their ilk are not to be trusted. 
President Taft meant well, and after he really began to 
fight, forced some very important reductions from the 
Aldrich bill, with the aid of Sereno E. Payne. Yet the 
tariff bill, though better than it threatened to be, is not 
what the American public had a right to expect or what 
it will be satisfied with. 

The tariff act of 1909 is a hodge-podge of increases 
and reductions, of jokers and of the confusing mixture 
of ad valorem and specific duties. It can easily be 
shown that on the consumption basis the new law is 
either a revision upward or downward, according to the 
will of the statistician, but the fact remains that few if 
any duties on articles of common use are reduced suffi- 
ciently to lower prices to the consumer, while a num- 
ber, notably of clothing materials, excepting shoes, are 
shamefully increased. The question of the cost of 
production abroad, which the Republican platform 
promised would be taken into consideration in’ fixing 
rates, was almost completely ignored. The result con- 
stitutes a law which is in actual practice a betrayal of 
the pledges of the Republican Party and of President 
Taft, for which betrayal they will have to answer to 
the people at the next election. 

Yet while the tariff is of such doubtful benefit, this 
session has not been without its advantages. Among 
them are, first, the inheritance tax; second, the proposal 
of an income-tax amendment; third, the disillusion- 
ment of Mr. Taft as to the Aldrich-Cannon type of 
statesman, and the recognition by the people that the 
President is a conscientious man; and last, but not least, 
a vast deal of popular enlightenment as to how the Na- 
tion is represented at Washington. Those who have been 
profiting by excessive duties on the necessities and com- 
forts of life are riding to disaster. Within four years 
the stand-patters will be ‘‘on the run.” 

The Tariff Bill is passed. The tariff agitation and the 
fight for a lowering of the cost of living has only really 
begun. 


The End of the 
Session 


‘Tue Constitution of the United States was purposely 

made difficult to amend. Madison, the ‘‘ Father of 
the Constitution,” was against ‘‘innovation” and 
Hamilton feared the ‘‘ turbulent and changing” people. 
So the Constitution was made 
unchangeable except by a vote of 
two-thirds of Congress and three- 
fourths of the State Legislatures 
or State Conventions. One-forty- 
fourth of the voters to-day, if properly placed, can block 
any amendment. Of the four hundred and thirty-five 
amendments proposed from 1889 to 1904, not one was 
adopted. It is the belief of many people that the Con- 
stitution can never be amended. 

We, on the other hand, believe that the adoption of 
the Sixteenth Amendment, permitting the income tax, 
is possible, probable, inevitable. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the Senate and almost unan- 
imously by the House. Thirty-five of the forty-six 
States must ratify, but thirty-five States will be found. 
The South is for it; the West is for it; the real people 
of the East are for it; the two parties have declared in 
its favor and President Taft has taken his stand on it. 
It is more than the mere question of an income tax, 
although that is important. It is a question of national 
sovereignty, of the right of ninety millions of people to 
tax themselves as they deem just and expedient. It is 
an issue upon which in times of danger the national 
welfare, even the national existence, might depend 
The Sixteenth Amendment must and will be adopted. 

But it will not be adopted by the people staying at 
home and wishing for it. It must be made an Issue in 
every State, in every assembly district. Time fights on 
the side of the Sixteenth Amendment; there is no 
limit. Once a State adopts it, the ratification lasts for- 
ever. But if the ratification is not made the first ses- 
sion, it may be again proposed for the second, third, 


The Sixteenth 
Amendment 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE"’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


tenth, or ninety-ninth time. If we do not succeed at 
first, we can try, try again. 

The Sixteenth Amendment must be ratified, not 
only to enable our Government in times of peace and 
war to impose equitable taxes, but also to place the 
fundamental law of the land where it should be placed 
—in the hands of an intelligent, tolerant, and liberty- 
loving people. 


"Tere has been a little tiff between Senator La Follette 

and Senator Aldrich, and the gentleman from 
Rhode Island did not get the better of it. Senator La 
Follette has a disagreeable habit of saying what he 
thinks. He thinks that Aldrich is 
a Senator without a constituency, 
and he thinks that Rhode Island is 
at present not very far from being 
a ‘‘rotten borough.” 

The galling thing about all this is that it is true. The 
people of Rhode Island are as intelligent and honest as 
any in the country, but they are not free. They have 
not a representative form of government. They have 
nothing to say, and they never have had anything 
to say. ; 

Let us take a look at this oligarchical little State. 
Rhode Island always had a restricted suffrage, with only 
the property holders voting. The suffrage has now 
been extended, but representation is still unequal. In 
the State Senate, fewer than one-eleventh of the people 
elect more than one-half of the Senators. Providence, 
with twenty-nine thousand and thirty qualified voters, 
has only one State Senator; Little Compton district 
elected a Senator one year by a unanimous vote of 
seventy-eight. One voter from Little Compton equals 
three hundred and seventy-two voters from Providence, 
and the Little Compton man votes for his great and 
generous friend, Senator Nelson W. Aldrich. 

This may explain why the boss of the Senate is not 
amenable to public opinion. 


The Answer 
to Aldrich 


When Edward Payson Weston, the veteran pedestrian, 

arrived in San Francisco, after his walk across 
the continent, he characterized his achievement as a 
‘“ wretched failure.” He had set out to make his walk 
in a hundred days, excluding Sun- 
days. From.the moment he left 
New York the rains and the gales 
descended. The automobile upon 
which he relied for refreshments 
wheezed and puffed and finally gave up in despair. 
Most of the distance from Chicago to San Francisco had 
to be traveled on railroad ties, because of the abomi- 
nable condition of the roads. As a result Weston 
arrived in San Francisco five days behind the schedule 
time, thereby incurring, to use his own words, “‘ the 
most crushing failure in my career.” 

The sympathy of our people will go out to the 
decrepit, seventy-one-year-old man, who used to be 
such a good walker. In the course of his journeys, 
Weston has walked himself into the good graces of 
thousands of his countrymen. Some will declare that 
it took tornadoes and convulsions of nature to stop 
him. Generous friends will contend that 3,895 miles 
in one hundred and five days is not such bad walking 
after all. Yet Weston calls the trip a failure, and 
Weston knows. 

There is nothing left to do but to Oslerize Mr. 
Weston. We suggest that the chloroform be admin- 
istered by a committee of young citizens, each of whom 
has walked thirty-eight and one-tenth miles a day for 
one huridred days. 


The Hundred 
Days’ Walk 


"Te language of business in the future will be either 
English or Chinese—at least this is the opinion 
recently put forth at a public dinner by a man who ought 
to know. The speaker advised every man in the United 
States, who desires to do business 
on a great scale, to learn the 
Chinese language and the Chinese 
habits and customs. A China- 
man, he thinks, should be humored 
in his preference for having money taken away from 
him in his own language. 
Thus it may come about that our laundrymen will 
become our language teachers, and barbarous guttural 
sounds will issue from the homes of our best families. 


When the World 
Becomes Chinese 


SEE PAGE 543 
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A norew Carnecie has written a book called ‘‘ Prob- 

lems of To-Day,” in which he deplores the preva- 
lence in America of the speculative spirit. He urges 
young men seeking material success to beware of 
' gambling and points out examples 
Are Wea Nation ©f lives and homes wrecked 


through this national vice. 

Mr. Carnegie’s advice is, as usual, 
very sound and helpful and can be 
read with profit by every young man entering business. 
The speculative spirit is all too general in America and 
a warning is needed. 

As a writer in The Public points out, however, Mr. 
Carnegie’s own career is one of the best examples of the 
spirit he condemns. Mr. Carnegie saw in early life the 
tremendous possibilities in the Bessemer process of 
making steel; in the tariff process of making trusts; 
and in the fortunes to be made by men whom the 
railroads favored. He staked all he had and could bor- 
row on what he knew and guessed, and he won. The 
difference seems to be that Mr. Carnegie’s speculation 
was of that successful type which is known as intelli- 
gence and foresight, rather than that disastrous kind 
which is called gambling. 

Mr. Carnegie waxes justly indignant over the corner- 
ing of wheat, but seems singularly silent upon the sub- 
ject of cornering steel. 

We know an undistinguished man who is conduct- 
ing a small business with justice to his workmen and 
his competitors, and who is laying something by for the 
comfort of his family. He never cornered anything in 
his life and he does not believe in gambling. If Mr. 
Carnegie does n’t mind, we shall look to the undistin- 
guished man for our advice. 


of Gamblers? 
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"Tue Half Moon sailed into New York on July 22d, 

after a twelve days’ voyage from Rotterdam, hav- 
ing beaten her previous record by just forty-seven days. 
This is not the same Half Moon that old Henry Hudson 
used in discovering New York, but 
it’s as near like it as the Dutch 
could make it. The difference in 
speed is largely due to the fact that 
the new Half Moon sailed over on 
the deck of an ocean liner, instead of in the water, as 
was the custom three hundred years ago. Thus she 
established a record for Half Moons that will probably 
stand for many years. 

New York City, which had not been discovered for 
over three hundred years, was delighted at the novel 
experience. The natives crowded about the pier eager 
to get a glimpse of the strange craft from across the sea. 
The savages stopped scalping each other in the Stock 
Exchange and tried to sell stocks to the strangers. 
During the lunch hour thousands of young braves from 
the financial district went down and had themselves 
discovered. 

The crew of the Half Moon, when interviewed, 
declared that they were glad to be back again after their 
long absence, and .complimented New York upon the 
growth of her sky line. 


New York 
Rediscovered 
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WENTY-FIVE years ago, the civil service of the United 
States was a national disgrace. To the victors 
belonged the spoils, and men were appointed to im- 
portant offices, not because of fitness, but for ballot-box 
stuffing and other political services. 
Women employees were some- 
times appointed under conditions 
that would not bear investigation. 
The civil service reformers were 
laughed at, the theory of rotation in office was pro- 
claimed, and every one believed that a government clerk 
was the better for being fired before he grew a pig-tail 
in the service. 

Then came the lamentable assassination of President 
Garfield by a disappointed office-seeker, and the country 
changed its mind. A civil service reform law was 
passed, and by 1884 almost fourteen thousand em- 
ployees owed their jobs to competitive examinations. 
Since then progress has been rapid. President Cleve- 
land was a civil service reformer and Roosevelt was the 
greatest of them all. Before the last President left the 
White House no fewer than 206,637 positions were 
under competitive examination. The law now works 
automatically, and with a final victory of Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Taft over the job-grabbers of the Senate 
and House, the census enumerators are now included in 
the reformed civil service. 

It is a good work, well begun and almost ended. 
Within a few years, the entire civil force will be 
reformed, and political vassalage and the jobbing of 
positions will have come to an end. The way to many 
great enterprises by the National Government has been 
opened by the victories of civil service reform. 


The Civil Service 
Reformed 





AMerica had a little joke and it’s name was William 
Loeb, Jr. For seven years America laughed at 
William Loeb, Jr. When the African hunter—at that 
time merely President—made a mistake, the blame 
was put on William Loeb, Jr. It 
was hard on William, but he 
The End of a Joke seemed to like it, and the Ameri- 
cans adored William Loeb, Jr., 

for the whippings he received. 

Those good old days are over, and the joke is dead. 
When Theodore Roosevelt went to the happy hunting 
grounds of Eastern Africa, he left William Loeb, Jr., in 
the care of the new President, who is also a lover of jokes. 
Mr. Taft straightway made Loeb Collector of the Port 
of New York, and America held its aching sides, to see 
poor William made to bear the blame for or blind 
inspector and every expert trunk-buster in the Govern- 
ment service. 

The joke did not come off, for Collector Loeb has no 
sense of humor. When French milliners brought in a 
few miles of fine lace in sleeper trunks, Collector Loeb 
called it smuggling and he prosecuted. When inspectors 
developed weak eyes and jocularly winked at generous 
travelers, down came Collector Loeb with a big stick. 
The new collector is a marvel of industry, energy, and 
intelligence, and he has brought a new spirit into the 
force. Some inspectors have been fired with the new 
spirit; others have been fired without it. The Collector 
of the Port, who was once the Curator of a Museum of 
Salaried Antiquities has become a Collector of the Port. 

The joke about William Loeb, Jr., is dead. Let us 
find another one. 


HERE are all sorts of flies: blow-flies, bluebottle flies, 
baseball flies, tent flies, theater flies; but the fly 
we are speaking of is that cosmopolitan insect, the 
house fly, going under the stylish name of Musca do- 
mestica. Since theology began, 
Flies men have asked themselves why 
flies were created, and where 
they go in winter, and why they 
don’t stay there. Flies have always been a nuisance. 
They get into the baby’s milk; thence they wander into 
the garbage can. Anon they return to the cream 
pitcher, and after taking a bite from a typhoid patient 
they revisit the dining-room and complete their supper 
from the strawberry shortcake and the granulated sugar. 
The only place in the house they avoid is the fly-paper. 
The Chicago health department has begun a war of 
extermination on the fly. Realizing that the industri- 
ous insect is not only a nuisance, but a spreader of 
typhoid germs, the health department is sending out a 
clarion call to all the housewives of America’s second 
city to destroy the fly once and forever. ‘‘Don’t let 
flies walk into your parlor, nor into your house,” says 
the warning bulletin. ‘‘Keep them away froni your 
food. Don’t buy food or eat it where flies are tolerated. 
Screen windows and doors. Screen the baby’s bed. 
Use liquid poisons, sticky fly-papers and traps. If the 
flies get into the room before you do, burn pyrethrum 
powder, and when the little musca domestica fall to 
the ground stunned, gather them up tenderly and put 
them into the fire. Above all, avoid dirt and use car- 
bolic acid.” 


N THE olden days, when Americans were conquering 
the wilderness, we were rather a sickly and dyspep- 
tic and fragile nation. A French visitor in Washing- 
ton’s time wrote about our “‘ poor, relaxed, and wearied 
stomachs,” upon which we ‘‘heap 
indigestions one on another.” A 
Britisher, writing of us at the time 
of the Mexican War, speaks of the 
nervous prostration and indigestion 
of the frontiersmen, and all the writers agree that the 
danger of being scalped by Indians was not nearly so 
serious as the certainty of malaria, milk-sickness, and 
loneliness. The American woman was especially 
‘‘over-delicate and languid,” and in the majority of 
cases on the edge of invalidism. 

Moreover, bad health was good form, especially for 
women. It was vulgar to be athletic, and the lady 
who ‘‘ enjoyed bad health” was envied. Consumption 
was openly praised as a nice, gentle, painless disease, 
which ended in death, but gave the patient time to pre- 
pare for the ‘“‘ fearful scenes of eternity.” In all the 
Sunday-school books, the little heroine, too good for 
this world, ended her life on the clean white bed of a 
consumptive, forgiving her papa and her mamma and 
her bad, bad brother, and bringing tears to the eyes of 
the*affectionate reader. 

We may have fallen back in some respects from the 
standards set by our forefathers, but we are a much 
healthier: and sturdier lot than were the pioneers who 
cleared the forest. 


Our Fragile 
Forefathers 





We Wear KNO- TAIR—Do You? 


For QUALITY, SNAP and STYLE, 
KNO-TAIR is the PREMIER of all 
GUARANTEED hose; Sheer, Fine, Gauze- 
like QUALITY—SEAMLESS, too—and 
SHAPELY! An assurance of Comfort with 
every pair of KNO-TAIR Lisle-like, and 
Pure Silk Lisle Hose. We specially recom- 
mend for Summer wear the Pure Silk Lisle, 
in SIXTEEN fashionable shades for Women. 
In ELGHT colors for Men. 








SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 








Clip off attached coupon, mail today with 25c. and your 
dealer’s name, and we will send you, prepaid, One Sample Pair 
of MEN’S or WOMEN’S Lisle-like Hose, with the privilege that, 
after you have examined the hose and are pleased with them, 

ou can have the remaining Five Pairs and a guarantee for the 
ix Pairs against wear for Six Months for @1.75. For 85c. 
we will send you Pure Silk Lisle Mose and the remaining Five 
Pairs and the Guarantee for Six Pairs, Six ¥ onths, for 2.65. 











MEN’S and WOMEN’S lisie-like hose (Black, Tan and 
Grey), Women’s with Jnterlaced Garter 0 the 
Splicing, Six Pairs Guaranteed Six Months . box 

WOMEN’S ‘Lisle-like OUTSIZES, in $3 00 the 
SOE GUE Tae oo i sites vocdvncnpepasotcccenas ° box 


MEN’S and WOMEN’S PURE SILK LISLE hose. e 
MEN’S in Black, Tan, Grey, Navy Blue, Burgundy, 
Green, Purple and London Smoke. WOMEN’S in 
Black, White, Tan, Grey, Ox Blood, Copen- 
hagen, Green, Bronze, Old Rose, London Smoke, 

a iy ty a Pur le, Pink, Bory and Sky blue od 
Ww nterlaced Garter Splicing, 
{Siz Months 3-00 


. bl ” 
Six Pairs,Guaranteed Six Months a al - 
WOMEN’S SILK-LISLE the S" OS ie 
$4.50 feo Tf 
Send size, color or assorted colorsif * Py 


OUTSIZES in Black and Tan 
desired and remittanceaccording to .> yo” 
the quality desired. Ask for book- > ie 
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Let us send you 


Popular Electricity 


. 
} 





3 months Fr Prial 









Here is a magazine which should be in 
every home—which will vitally, interest 
every member of the family. Each and 
every number contains a wonderful fund 
of electrical knowledge—“in plain Eng- 
lish.” Its articles ate written—free from 


entertainingly that man, woman and child are held un- 
der a spell of interest. It treats every principle and pos- 
sibility of electricity in industrial and home life. Such 
subjects are covered as: 

Wireless Telegraph Automatic Telephone 

Electric Cow Milking Electric Plant Growing 

Electric Air Making Electric Chicken Hatching 
and thousands of wonderful new applications of electri- 
city in as many ways all over the world. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


We know that you will be more than pleased with this 
bright, snapp magasioe—ond just to prove it to you we 
make this offer. Si I 
send us the price of a year’s subscription, $1.00 (Cana- 
dian $1.35; Foreign $1.50). We will date your subscrip- 
tion three months ahead, and send you the first three 
issues absolutely free of cost. Read them and if at the 
end of that time you are dissatisfied, tell us so, and we 
will return your subscription money in full. This is a 
limited-time offer—so write today and get three’ issues 
free, and your money back if you want it. 


Popular Electricity Publishing Company 

1257 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
Enclosed find $1.00 (Canadian $1.35; igs $1.50) for fifteen 
months subscription to Popular Electricity. It is understood that 
you will refund the full subscription price if at the end of three 
months I am not satisfied in every way. 
BREE dst cs odcwle onpitn asd cade wleptednevestns sap io theler ahtamaed 
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PIFTY-NINE separate processes enter into the 

manufacture of “SAMPECK CLOTHES,” 
from the time a coat leaves the designer until 
t reaches the last examiner, Fifty-nine separ- 
ute pairs of hands contribute their share 

» lend grace and good form, style and sym- 
metry, shape and permanence to each finished 
garment. 





One tailor moulds the shoulders. Another 
hapes the front. A third zzserts the sleeves. 
A fourth is Jocket expert. And, thus, it gces 
through fifty-nine processes. No individual 
tailor could possibly .“‘ turn out” garments 
level with “‘SAMPECK CLOTHES.” 

rhe pictures, reproduced above, show 
*SAMPECK CLOTHES” as they ave, not 
as they ought fo de. Any clothier who serves 
young men can show them #o you or get them 
for you. Ask yours for “SAMPECK 
CLOTHES” and take no garment without 
our familiar “SAMPECK”’ label, which is 
attached to the inside pocket of every coat. 

‘THE COLLEGE ALMANAC” F of 
College Sports and College Styles, you can 
have for the mere writing. 


SAMUEL W. PECK&CO 


806-8 Broadway, NEW YORK 



















r) MORSE POWER COMPLETE 
1,2 & J Cylinders, 3 to 30 Horse Power 


Price—$60 and upwards. Write for color y---with beautiful color 
yeobt Grayling---fastest crulsing motor boat ofits length and beam in the world---most 
complete marine catalog ever published. Gray Metor Co., @ Leib St.. Detreit, Mich. 














Farmers’ ‘‘ Ever-Ready’’ 
Tool Kit Does It 


Agents going wild over re- 
sults. M. Snyder made $46 
in 2hrs. Joseph Pine took 
65 orders in two days. M. D. Finch sold 42 inghrs. Had 
no caperience You can do it. To show it means a sale. 
FREE SAMPLE to workers. Poote Mfg, Co., Dept. 247, Dayton,0. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That's all we want to know. 
Now we will not give you any grand 
prize—or a lotof free stuff i 





rich in a week. Lew od oy are anxious 
to develop your talent with a successful 
cartoonist, so re can make money, send a 
copy of this picture with 6c. in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample 
lesson pinte, and let us explain. 
THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
809 Kingmoore Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Orange Land $3 Per Acre Monthly i», Southern. Califor. 


nia’s sunniest climate. 
Your first opportunity to purchase a small piece of cho! frostless 
fruitiand in beantifnl El Cajon Valley on long-time terms.. Near 
schools. A good living in five acres. Special introductory prices. 
Write to-day for illustrated booklet. 
3. FRANK CULLEN, San Diego, Cal. 











he World 


"The man with a thirst has fallen on evil days. The 

moral sense of the community is against him, good 
manners are against him, and finally, even science, like 
the crushed worm, has turned. The belief that alcohol 
is a food has gone the way of ex- 
ploded fallacies, and now there 
arises a Kentucky doctor who, after 
repeated experiments, assures us 
that whisky is bad for people bitten by snakes. 

It is the last blow. By many people, the snakes of 
America have been considered a national asset. You 
could always hire a snake to bite you, and one little 
thrust of the venomous fang excused a man for a 
month’s indulgence. Sometimes a highball was taken 
without even waiting for the snake. 

Dr. Allen, the specialist in snake poisons, made his 
experiments with the venom of the copperhead moc- 
casin. A number of sober rats were poisoned, and 
an equal injection of the venom was made with rats 
who had imbibed not wisely but too well. The alcohol 
rats succumbed earlier than did the teetotaler rodents. 
One rat, who was thoroughly saturated with whisky, 
before and after being bitten, was the first to dic. 
Dr. Allen asserts that, while snake-venom weakens 
the heart and lowers blood pressure, whisky depresses 
the vitality of the white blood cells, the defenders of 
the body, which neutralize and destroy the snake-tox- 
ins. He says that ‘‘ many a man has been killed with 
huge doses of whisky instead of dying as a result of 
snake-poisoning.”’ 

It is probable that hereafter snake bites will become 
less common in America. 


The Last Bulwark 


Science has evolved a new method of preserving eggs 
to aripe and respected old age. The eggs are first 
sterilized in compressed carbon dioxide and then 
dropped carefully into a mixture of carbon dioxide, ni- 
trogen and hydrogen at a freezing 
Petrified Eggs temperature. As a result of this 
heroic treatment eggs can be kept 
ten months at a cost of thirty-eight cents per thousand 
and still be fresh enough to fool a discriminating board- 
ing-house proprietor. 

If the method suggested is still further improved, the 
time may come when a chemistry laboratory will be a 
necessary adjunct to every chicken-coop, and when hens 
will not work for their contemporaries, but for postcrity. 


E have been hearing a great deal lately about the 

trades that slay, the trades in which lead is a 
poisonous element, the trades from which anthrax and 
lockjaw result, the whole mass of trades in which the 
worker is killed or sickened by 
dust, by metal particles, by excess- 
ive dampness, by sudden changes 
from heat to cold, by arsenic and 
other chemical poisons. We are 
studying all these diseases of occupations and the 
means of preventing them. But the greatest and sub- 
tlest disease of all we have not studied—the disease of 
over-fatigue. ; 

When a man works too hard—or a woman or a 
child—he changes for the worse. The laborer who 
comes home from the factory, office or farm fagged out, 
is more likely to succumb to germs. The dead tired 
worker is more likely to put his hand in the machine 
or fall down the mine-pit, cr kill himself in any of a 
thousand ways. Most accidents occur in the last hour 
of labor. 

If over-work is kept up too long, the worker is 
likely to become stupid and vicious. It is the over-tired 
man who drinks to excess, who gives himself up to evil 
passions. Healthy tiredness is the best cook and the 
best doctor, but over-fatigue, day after day, ruins a 
man or a nation. 

Next fall the International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, which for years has been studying the 
dangers of occupations, is to meet for the first time in 
America, and it has been proposed that the congress 
take up and study the subject of over-fatigue. The 
American people has a lot of work cut out for the next 
few generations and it can not afford to start tired. * 


The Cost of 
Over-fatigue 


ew York has acquired an octopus—not the home- 
grown, tariff-made kind, but a real, live octopus, 
born in Bermuda waters and imported at great expense. 
It is located in the Aquarium, within a stone’s throw of 
the Stock Exchange, where it will 


have congenial society and where 
Aa Imported brokers can come and study its 
Octopus - habits. A force of workmen is 


kept busy pumping water into the 
octopus’s tank, a process which appeals strongly to 
Wall Street’s sense of humor. 

It is thought that if there is no adverse legislation the 
animal will thrive in its New York home and will at- 
tain a position of honor such as is enjoyed only by the 
sacred white elephant of Siam. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


a Nutshell 


RoF. WILLIAM James, of Harvard, has been talking with 
his old friend, Dr. Hodgson. The conversation is 

remarkable not only for what Hodgson had to say, but 
also for the fact that he has been dead for four years and 
that the conversation was con- 
ducted through Mrs. Piper, the 
well-known medium. Professor 
James is not quite sure whether 
he was talking to Dr. Hodgson or 
only to a counterfeit, but fre tells the whole story in 
the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Américan Society for Psychical 
Research.” 

It seems that Professor James and Mrs. James were 
present at Mrs. Piper’s sitting, when Dr. Hodgson 
dropped in casually to make a call. 

‘* Well, well, well,” said the deceased Hodgson, who 
seems to be a jovial sort of spook; ‘‘l am delighted.” 

After some talk which could not exactly be called 
spiritual, the conversation drifted around to the subject 
of the world beyond. ‘ 

‘Do you live as men do?.” asked Professor James. 

**Do you wear clothing,” asked Mrs. James, who, 
being a woman, is interested in such matters, “‘ and live 
in houses?” 

““Oh, yes, houses,” replied the visiting spirit, ‘‘ but 
not clothing. No, that is absurd.” 

When pressed for details about the naked world 
beyond, Dr. Hodgson’s ghost tactfully changed the 
subject. 

Professor James is an eminent psychologist and a 
learned man, but, like most of us, he has lingering 
doubts about the genuineness of such conversations 
with the other world. 


The Naked 
World Beyond 


Moeern developments in surgery, the use of anti- 

toxins, aseptics and anesthetics and a more thorough 
knowledge of hygiene have worked together for the 
elimination of the drug. The old-fashioned doctor 
doped his patient until he killed 
the disease or the. man. The old- 
fashioned patient doped himself 
with patent medicines and thus 
often robbed the doctor of his 
golden opportunity. But modern science and a more 
general understanding of patent medicines have dealt 
hard blows to the poor old drug, and it has been pre- 
dicted that it will pass away entirely, leaving the drug 
stores to dispense soda water, postage stamps, and 
tooth-brushes. 

A writer in American Medicine now makes a stand 
for the despised drug. He admits that its use has 
been abused, but he maintains that in small quantities 
and accurate proportions, drugs will always be used. 
We shall use fewer drugs in the future, he says, but we 
shall use them to better effect. 

It seems that we are not yet ready to ‘‘ throw physic 
to the dogs.” Doubtless this is good news for the dogs. 


Will D:ugs Ever 
Be Extinct? 


N ORDER has just been placed in England for a 
quarter of an ounce of radium bromide. As the 
price is five hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars an ounce, the 
order is equal to one for four 
thousand tons of steel rails. 

England can produce radium for 
six and one-half million dollars per pound. It would 
cost us ten million dollars per pound. Should we not 
protect our infant radium industry by levying a duty 
of seven billion dollars per short ton ? 


Our Infant 
Radium Industry 


"Te, brutal treatment by the New York police of a 

Chinaman arrested in connection with the Sigel 
murder has drawn public attention to that abominable 
institution known as ‘‘ The Third Degree.” This grill- 
ing process is used by the police in 
most of our large cities in eliciting 
information from arrested persons. 
The victim is submitted to a variety 
of tortures; he is accused, cross- 
questioned; he is told falsehoods as to information 
alleged to have been received from other sources. He 
is sometimes not allowed to sleep for long periods and 
is frequently beaten and ‘‘done up.” No friend or 
legal counsel is allowed near him during the inquisition. 
The prisoner’s nerves are so wrought upon that he 
breaks down and confesses everything—often crimes 
of which he is afterwards proved innocent. 

The system is brutal, barbarous, indefensible, uncon- 
stitutional and un-American. It violates the principles 
that no man shall be obliged to testify against himself, 
that cruel and unusual punishment shall not be per- 
mitted, and that every man shall be considered innocent 
until he has been proved guilty. It is a torture as bad as 
that of the Spanish Inquisition, and it is an evil instru- 
ment in the hands of the most evil of our city police. 
The Third Degree is a reproach to our civilization. The 
Third Degree must go. 


The Third Degree 
Must Go 


SEE PAGE 543 
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‘Dh e MONTH ABROAD 








MOonoPeane stock is on the rise, and Bleriot is King. 

The Wright Brothers are ‘suffering a temporary 
eclipse, an aeroplanist named Latham sits weeping on 
the coast of France and will not be comforted, and 
England’s insular privacy is de- 
stroyed forever—all because of 
Bleriot, the little Frenchman who 
crossed the English Channel in a 
monoplane. 

This is not the longest aeroplane 
flight, nor the highest, nor the fastest, but it will go 
down in history as the first time the English Chan- 
nel, or any very considerable body of water, was 
crossed in a heavier-than-air flying machine. It all 
happened because M. Bleriot got up early one Sunday 
morning and started off in his monoplane while his 
rival and friend, Latham, was still deep in sleep. 

Bleriot’s account of the voyage from Calais to Dover, 
which occupied only thirty-three minutes, is a thrilling 
tale of adventure, but the greatest danger he encountered 
was his reception by his demonstrative countrymen, 
who insisted on kissing the daring aeronaut on both 
cheeks. He has been busy ever since receiving the con- 
gratulations of the aeronautic world and repairing his 
machine—his English alas! is broken beyond repair. 

Bleriot’s achievement suggests to the world the in- 
evitable day when an aeroplane will cross the Atlantic 
Ocean, but to England it means only chills and fever. 
For England is no longer an island. 


=_> => 


Thirty-three 
Minutes 
from France 


WENTY-THREE Japanese politicians, members of the 

present House of Representatives or of the preced- 
ing one, have just been sentenced to jail because of graft 
in connection with the Japanese sugar scandals. And 
Dr. Saks, the former president of 
the Japanese Sugar Company, has 
been unable to stand the disgrace 
and has committed hara-kirt. 

It all seems very foolish. In 
this country the indicted Congressmen would prove 
that they had only received payment for legal services. 
And the trust president, instead of committing hara- 
kiri, which is barbarous and messy, would simply settle 
with the stockholders’ money, and sell short on the deal. 

We are sorry that the Japanese have inherited graft 
with the other attributes of civilization, but the houses 
in which we live are far too vitreous to permit the 
throwing of stones. And yet the question arises: 
‘*What is there in sugar that defiles ?” 


Hara-kiri 
and Sugar 


N ENGLIsH antiquarian named Weigall has been study- 
ing the Egyptians of 1200 B. C., and he comes to 
the conclusion that the ancients were very modern peo- 


ple after all. Mr. Weigall describes the home of a rich 
Theban, who would have been 
thirty-one hundred years old, had 
The Modern he lived. There is er a speck of 
Ancients dust upon the Theban’s floor; 
cakes of bread are laid out, smooth 
and brown. The gentleman’s wig is placed near him, 


and on a wooden box are the gentleman’s staff, and the 
gentleman’s sandals—a new pair and an old. It does 
not seem at all romantic or picturesque or vivid. It 
seems very much like an interior scene on Fifth Avenue 
to-day. 

Is it possible that, after all, the ancients did not know 
that they were ancients? 


HOULD we provide homes for our ambassadors? 
There is an increasing sentiment, recently voiced by 
the American Embassy Association, that we should; 
that our dignity and prestige demand that we provide 
fitting homes and offices for our 

An Ambassador’s ‘ePtesentatives abroad. 
Hi. At present our ambassadors, ac- 

— cording to their private means, 
live either in palaces or in second- 
class flats with six rooms and a bath. American trav- 
elers abroad are constantly humiliated by finding the 
offices of the«United States of America located three 
flights up in a dingy old building. 

The consequence of our niggardly policy towards our 
ambassadors has been, not that democratic and dignified 
simplicity which we love to think American, but either 
unworthy quarters, or too often the appointment of 
wealthy men to the position. 

Even plain old Samuel Gompers, who cannot be 
called a lover of pomp, spoke at a dinner in London 
the other day of his humiliation at not finding a decent 
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suite of offices in that city where America’s business is 
conducted. 

Our commercial firms do not hesitate to build them- 
selves suitable quarters in the European capitals. 
Would it be less businesslike for so large and well- 
known a concern as the United States of America, Un- 
limited, to do likewise ? 


WE are so used to having our opera ‘‘ made in Ger- 

many” and imported that it is interesting to know 
that the process is about to be reversed. It is defi- 
nitely announced that the Berlin Royal Opera will, next 
season, produce Arthur Nevin’s 
opera, Poia. Mr. Nevin is a Pitts- 
burger and his opera is based upon 
the legends of the Blackfeet In- 
dians. This is the first serious 
American opera ever produced in 
Berlin and its acceptance is the most signal recognition 
of America by musical Europe. 

The story of Poia is a legend of great dignity and 
beauty, and is admirably suited to operatic use. The 
music is a remarkable adaptation of Indian melody, and 
the lyrics are ancient songs recited by men on this con- 
tinent before Columbus set sail from Spain. The cos- 
tumes, the stage settings, and all the accessories have 
been studied for years by Mr. Walter McClintock, the 
eminent ethnologist and Americanist. 

Perhaps Mr. Nevin is the right man to dissipate the 
prevailing European prejudice that America’s musical 
genius is limited to the production of ragtime and 
marches. 


American Opera 
for Foreign 
Consumption 


SILENT revolution has just taken place in Germany. 
Prince von Buelow, the Imperial Chancellor, has re- 
signed, and the center of power in the Empire has be- 
gun to shift from the War Lord to the Reichstag. 
It is a very important happening; 
more important than the personal 
The Chancellor fate of Mr. von elean’ ae the 
and the Reichstag Emperor. There are some who 
think that the Chancellor has been 
forced to resign because he was light-minded, and gener- 
ally a smooth politician and not a great statesman. 
Others believe that Von Buelow was sacrificed to the 
Emperor whom he snubbed less than a year ago. But 
these are small matters. The big thing is that the 
Reichstag voted against the Chancellor and the Chan- 
cellor resigned. 

Hitherto there has been a great difference between 
England, the Mother of Parliaments, and Germany, 
which was only half-way constitutional. In England 
a minister was the representative of Parliament, created 
and destroyed by Parliament ; in Germany he was the 
representative of the Emperor. If Von Buelow’s suc- 
cessor, Dr. Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, can not 
secure the support of the Reichstag, he too, will doubt- 
less have to resign. Henceforth the Imperial Govern- 
ment will be dependent upon the representatives of 
the people. 

The second stage of German Constitutionalism has 
begun. 

HE Mahomedan World has changed mightily since 

the Sons of the Prophet overran Africa and Spain, 
fought in France, conquered Constantinople, and en- 
camped under the walls of Vienna. Even in those 
early roaring days there were revo- 
lutions, but they were peaceful. 
A Sultan was gently strangled in 
his bed, a new Sultan was pro- 
claimed and the Mahomedan 
World, unmoved, went on living 
and starving and haggling and praying. 

To-day things are different. The Sultan of Turkey 
has been deposed, the Sultan of Morocco is fighting for 
his throne, and the Mahomedans of India are becoming 
rebellious. Finally, the Shah of Persia, after quarreling 
with his subjects, has been deposed by the triumphant 
Constitutionalists, and his son has been appointed to 
tule in his stead. The Mahomedan World is becoming 
liberalized so rapidly that Nicholas Il., Czar of Russia, 
will soon be the only remaining autocrat in the world. 

It is a long step between revolution and freedom, and 
the Persians must win again in peace the victory gained 
in war. So far they have shown the necessary qualities 
of a strong, peaceful nation. The Constitutionalists in 
their entry into Teheran killed no foreigners, they 
treated all prisoners humanely, and the property of the 
banks and business houses was respected. 


The Rebellious 
Sons of the 
Prophet 
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It’s Great Fun 
To Feel Well— 


To be healthy all the time. 


You will make a fine start to- 
wards this when you quit coffee 
and drink 


POSTUM 


Coffee contains a harmful drug 
—caffeine. Postum is a healthful, 
nourishing, liquid food. 


Read the famous little “health 
classic,” *“* The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 


‘* There’s a Reason’”’ 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Ltd, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


















Smart Men Wear 


LITHOLIN 
WATERPROOFED 


LINEN COLLARS | 


In the same styles, and precisely 
like those you've always worn, 
for work, sport or society ;—with 
the correct dull linen finish; but, 
being waterproofed, they wipe 
white as new with a damp cloth. 
Have a ‘‘slip-easy’’ space for 
the tie, keep their shape, and 
never wilt or fray. For Summer 
wear they mean Solid Comfort. 


COLLARS 25c. CUFFS 50c. 


Always sold from a RED box. 
Avoid Substitution. 


If not at your dealer’s, send, giving 
styles, size, how many, with remittance, 
and we will mail, postpaid. " 

— 
THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
Dept. 27, 7 Waverly Place, New York 























«our course in Business Law will make 
you a bigger, better business man; it gives 
knowledge you must have to succeed, 
you must know the laws of business to succeed in business, to 
avoid costly Agel | keep $ ra of 
it 
bapa ce i oe 
IIL. Le unem sv equdiirtengecene Atngn Mapartane 
aren ow eg bog Pe Me nn 
BUSINESS MEN'S ASS'N, 411 Stadio Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Business Law 











LARGE 
comprising the regular theatre and lecture circuit, alsolocal fields in Churches. 
Public Schools, Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our 
Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free. 


FHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 226 Dearhorn Straet. Gent.232 Chicage. 


Everything in the book line at the Suf- 
BOO K folk County Book Shop, Patchogue, 
N.Y. Write for catalogue. 
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Complete Outfitting for Infants 


The satisfaction, convenience and economy of 
ordering everything the baby wears from the 
same store, is one of many advantages that in- 
fluences thousands of mothers to outfit their 
children from this establishment. 

We supply everything from the simplest mus- 
lin dress, to the finest and most complete Lay- 
ette. Always the widest assortments of goods, 
newest materials, as well as many exclusive nov- 
elties not to be found elsewhere. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Yours for the Asking 


It fully describes and prices a wide assort- 
ment of Infants’ and Children’s Wear, in quali- 
ties to suit all requirements and purposes. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of request. 


Mail Order Service 


The personal interest taken by our exper- 
ienced house shoppers in selecting goods ordered 
by letter, assures distant patrons of the same 
courteous and careful attention extended to 
those who buy at our counters. 


Our broad guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded, is made a part of every purchase made 
by mail or in person. Address Dept. 27. 


60-62 W. 23d Street, NEW YORK 
































of great interest (0 


Every Prospective Mother. 


Something new — only scientific garment of the 
hind ever invented Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society. — Always drapes 
evenly in front and back—ne bulkiness—no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting. —Cam be worn the year 
round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 

material and have them made at home. 

Send for our Fine Miustrated Book—*Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt”— It’s Fase to woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don't find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts— 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you—same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. D Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARNING 
To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the FINE-FORM 
MATERNITY SKIRT Is the only “ Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is the 










only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substi- 
tutes offered will rise In front during development—a fault so repulsive to every 
woman ol refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment, 
Its special features are protected by patent. 
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WOMEN EVERYWHERE 




















wo years ago, after several centuries of solemn 
thought, the English Parliament passed a law legal- 
izing the marriage of a widower with his deceased 
wife’s sister. This procedure, although permitted by 
law, is contrary to the traditions 
D . of the Established Church, and a 
Sepers Tae number of the Church of England 
clergymen declined to marry per- 
sons in this relationship or to grant 
them communion. As the law of 
the land, however, is the law of the Church, it be- 
came necessary for the ecclesiastical authorities to re- 
prove the trouble-making clergymen and order them to 
comply with the law. 

Now, however, the protesting clergymen have found 
a way out of the difficulty—or think they have. Ata 
recent meeting of the Church authorities it was resolved 
that since such marriages, though legal, are against the 
rules of the Church, the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer in such cases is most severely te be reprobated. 

hus the troublesome question seems settled—for 
awhile. 

But suppose a freeborn Englishman appears before a 
clergyman with the Acts of Parliament in one hand and 
his sister-in-law in the other and demands to be married 
by the prayer book and accepts no substitute. What 
will the Church do then? 

The least we can do is to hope that a marriage so 
contracted will be happier and less troublesome than 
the union of Church and State has proved in England. 


some Marriage 
Question 


GUFFRAGETTES in London continue to riot, to be fined, 

to be sent to jail and to be released with what is 
getting to be a tiresome regularity. The appearance of 
militant women at the opening of Parliament and the 
beating-up of good natured po- 
licemen is becoming such a regular 
thing that it threatens to become 
a part of England’s unwritten con- 
stitution. The women have not re- 
ceived the suffrage as yet, but they have at least created 
a strong sentiment for increasing the policemen’s pay. 

Meanwhile, some of their sisters in America are pre- 
meditating a campaign which, though not so athletic, 
may be far more effective. Fifty unmarried members 
of a woman’s suffrage organization in New York City 
lately signed a pledge not to marry any man who re- 
fuses to take an active part in the struggle for votes for 
women. This move was made with what might be 
called a singleness of purpose. 

It is claimed that the suffragettes’ new weapon is 
likely to have a great effect in forwarding the cause— 
either by forcing the men into the movement or by 
leaving the women to carry on the propaganda free 
from household cares. But will it not mean that the 
suffragette type will die out and become extinct if all 
future girl-babies inherit from their careless mothers the 
same careless attitude towards the vote? 


No Vote 
No Husband 


HEN Dr. Anna Howard Shaw recently proposed that 
the city of Minneapolis swear in a hundred women 
policemen, the American continent broke into a broad 


grin. The spectacle of a hundred skirted and petti- 

coated ‘‘ cops”’ rounding up a gang 
The Lady of burglars or gently conducting 
Salen inebriated gentlemen on a Satur- 


day night to the hospitable police 
station was too much for our sense 
of the ridiculous. Must the timid householder of the 
future, fearful of his silver, telephone for a brace of lady 
ce ey and the bruiser, who delights in doing up 

is fellow men, be kept in order by a delicate policeman 
in high-heeled slippers ? 

And yet the ideais serious and wise. We should have 
women policemen, not on the beat, but in the stations, 
about the courts, and, if necessary, at the homes of 
men likely to commit crimes. We are learning some- 
thing now about the criminal, and we no longer regard 
him as a bad man, to start with, but rather as a young 
fellow without an education, or a training, or a chance. 
The man who holds you up on the public highway, or 
becomes attached to your watch in a crowd, may be a 
grown up child who never had a friendly word, and 
who was working in a factory when he should have 
been at play. Modern penologists agree that the aver- 
age criminal is made, not born, and that what he needs 
is not the jail, which only makes him worse, but edu- 
cation and kindness and mothering. 

Wher it comes to education and kindness and moth- 
ering, there is nobody who will take the place of an 
educated, kindly, and motherly woman. 


‘Tz Liberal British Parliament, which has done so much 

to carry Great Britain along the road of progress, 
has added to its fame by the Children’s Act, which 
went into effect in April of this year. This act contains 
one hundred and thirty-four sec- 
tions and would cover twenty full 
pages of Success Macazine. It is 
not so much a law as a splendid 
code of laws, extending the pro- 
tection of the State to all children from the day of birth 
to the sixteenth year. The code is death on baby- 
farmers, childbeaters, and all persons who seek their 
profit in the destruction of little children. 

Hereafter no person, not a relative, will be allowed 
to adopt or take care of a British child without the con- 
sent of the local government, and the government in- 
spectors must certify that the care-taker is not immoral, 
or a criminal or drunkard, and that the premises are not 
dangerous, insanitary or overcrowded. The man or 
woman who beats a child is liable to a fine of five hun- 
dred dollars and a jail sentence of two years. It is un- 
lawful to insure babies, or to sell children liquor, or to 
permit minors under fourteen in saloons, or to sell boys 
under sixteen cigarettes or cigarette papers. The blue- 
coated ‘‘ bobbie” enjoys the right of search, and he 
may rifle the pockets of juvenile suspects, and remove 
and confiscate everything smokable. The new code 
applies all over the United Kingdom—to each and every 
one of the fifteen million boys and girls of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

It is an example to all our States. Itis to be regretted 
that our Constitution does not permit one code for the 
whole nation, so that the protection now given to the 
children of Massachusetts, New York and Illinois might 
be extended to the tired little mill boys of North Carolina. 


womaN in Silesia has been haled into court by her 
husband because she persisted in growing thin in 
opposition to his wishes. In his petition for a divorce 
the Silesian gentleman declared that the lady obtained 
her husband under false pretenses, 

The Disappearing for when he married her she was 
full sized and of ample and gener- 


Protection for 
Infant Britishers 


Wife ous proportions and he had every 
reason to believe that she would 
remain so. When slimness became the fashion, how- 


ever, she suddenly began fading away in order to wear 
the latest style of empire gown. She rode horseback 
three hours each morning, played tennis two hours, and 
then took long fat-reducing walks. Complainant fur- 
ther avers that she ate like a bird. How successful 
was this strenuous pursuit of slenderness may be judged 
from the fact that in three months’ time she had lost 
thirty-one pounds and a portly husband. 

For the hard-hearted Silesian judge granted the cap- 
tious husband’s plea for a divorce and delivered a fiery 
attack upon the prevailing styles in feminine archi- 
tecture. He laid down the principle that no lady has © 
aright to fade away without her husband’s consent, 
and he completely disallowed defendant’s plea that 
half a wife is better than none. 

The wife is left free to continue her disappearing proc- 
ess as long as she likes. It is hoped that her frugal 
habits of living will prove useful to her, now that she is 
deprived of a husband’s support. 


E HAVE always had the American schoolmarm, but 
according to a report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, we now have her more than ever— 
and better. There are fewer men teachers to-day in the 
country than in 1875, while there 
are almost two and one-half times 
as many women teachers. Three 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
American schoolmarms are teach- 
ing the young American idea how to shoot, and every 
year there are more lady and fewer men teachers. And 
the schoolmarms are better than ever before, and 
better paid, though not yet paid nearly enough. 

Some German professors and a few antiseptic near- 
Americans have rushed into print to complain about 
the swarming of the schoolmarms, and protesting that 
the schools are being over-feminized. We have not 
noticed it. The average American boy does not yet 
seem to show any unhealthy signs of shrinking, over- 
studiousness, and weakness, or any other of the vices 
that we associate with the gentler sex. He still retains 
a lingering taste for baseball, and he occasionally goes 
—- or swimming instead of being allured by the 
over-feminized school. 


The American 
Schoolmarm 
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Have Ye Weighed This 
Matter Well? 


HE woman of the future 

was about to start down- 
town, when her husband 
placed his arms around her 
neck and kissed her. 


usual rates. 


For these bits of ‘* Point and Pleasantry "’ payment is made 
at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD. The editors re- 
serve the right to make such editorial changes as may seem 
necessary. Material which fails to gain a place on these pages, 
and yet seems worthy of publication, may be retained at the 


NO MS. WILL BE RETURNED UNLESS 
STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 


to the careful observer of 
unnatural history—the vel- 
vety dulcet quality of her 
purr. Wise folk can always 
detect it, and look imme- 
diately for the pins in her 
pincushion paws. 

There is no remedy for 


‘*Darling, light of my Address: Editor, “* Point and Pleasantry.” her. Attempts at extermi- 


life,” he whispered softly, 











“‘T love you more than 
words can tell.” 

‘‘Oh, you do eh?” she responded, suspiciously; 
‘*Well, what is it now, Henry—a new silk hat or a 
pair of trousers ?” 

a a 


English as She Is Spoke 


HE teacher of ‘‘conversational French” in a certain 
Eastern college was a lively mademoiselle ‘‘just over.”’ 
One — afternoon she stopped two girls very ex- 
citedly. She wanted to buy an “‘ eponge 
pour la bain,” but did not know what to 
ask for. 

“Bath sponge. Tell the salesman you 
want a big bath sponge to take home 
with you,” said the girls in chorus, and 
they accompanied her to the village drug 
store. 

A young clerk stepped forward. Made- 
moiselle advanced bravely. 

‘*Please,” she said, smilingly, ‘‘ will 
you kindly take me home and give me a 
big sponge bath? ”—Ww.. C. Bennetr. 


What Could She Have Heard? 


Proressor Rosert Herrick possesses a full share of 

the artist’s sensitiveness in regard to the inartistic. 
Some years ago he had for next-door neighhors a family 
among whose charms good taste was lacking. 

One morning the professor’s little daughter made an 
unexpected call at the house of this family. ‘‘ Show 
me the rug in your room,” she demanded with childish 
imperiousness. 

The lady of the house suppressed her wonder and 
took her little visitor upstairs. Inside the door the 
child stood and stared at the rug for a couple of min- 
utes. ‘‘Hm!” she said, and sat herself firmly in a 
chair, her eyes glued to the rug. Finally she confided 
to her wondering hostess, ‘‘ Well, it doesn’t make 
me sick!” —F. M. BjOrKMAN. 


“No Wedding Bells for Him” 


A Prominent rabbi of Pittsburg met recently at a din- 

ner a priest, whom he had known intimately years 
before. During the meal the conversation 
took a bantering turn, and the father, 
turning to the rabbi, inquired: ‘‘My 
friend, when are you going to begin eat- 
ing pork?’ Instantly the rabbi replied, 
**At your wedding, sir.” 

Homer B. Hebe. 


The Piazza Cat 


Te habitat of this ubiquitous animal is 

any piazza in the summer zone, hence 
the classification, Felinus Porchibus. Her 
chief occupation is scratching. She is nec- 
essarily gregarious, since she never operates upon herself 
—worse luck!-—but upon the reputations of those so 
fortunate as to be of another species. Therefore an 
assistant with equally long, sharp claws and as gentle a 
purr is a necessity of her being. 

The Piazza Cats are usually fed, housed, and kept in 
extreme idleness by galley-slaves known as husbands, 
who grill in red-hot frying-pans called city offices, to 
fry out the fat of the land upon which the Piazza Cats 
subsist. This process also supplies the unlimited amount 
of leisure required by Felinus Porchibus for scratching 
purposes. 

As is the case with all felines, they can see best in 
the dark. They have even been known to detect dark 
deeds that were never committed. 

They are particularly inimical to fine fabrics; and will 
destroy, in a single afternoon conclave, the delicately- 
woven tapestry of a reputation that has taken three 
generations to produce. 

The Piazza Cat may be known by an unfailing sign 








nation on the part of. press 
and pulpit are useless, as 
the galley-slaves who breed 
her are legion—and they are imbued with a wholesome 
fear of her claws. So, like Tennyson’s babbling, bur- 
bling, bubbling, unmuzzled brook, she goes on forever. 
The only alleviation to be looked for lies in the hope 
that, some glorious day, some great scientist, goaded to 
desperation, will discover an antitoxin which shall de- 
stroy her scratchabilities and be called Rough on Cats. 
—Lituian Pascuat Day. 


. a 
Baseball Fatalities 
BASEBALL enthusiast took his wife to 
the ball game. That night the ‘‘fan” 
was awakened from his slumber by his 
better half shouting in her dreams: ‘‘ Kill 
the umpire! Kill the umpire!” Half 
asleep he sprang out of bed, and in doing 
so knocked over the washstand. The 
crash awoke Mrs. ‘‘Fan.” ‘‘ Did you kit 
the umpire, John?” she inquried. 
‘*No,” replied John angrily. ‘But | 
smashed the pitcher.” —J. Ray Murray. 


a a 
Did n’t Wear "Em 

IMMIE giggled when the teacher read the story of the 

Roman who swam across the Tiber three times be- 
fore breakfast. , 

‘*You do not doubt a trained swimmer could do 
that, do you, James?” 

‘*No, sir,” answered Jimmie ; ‘‘ but | wondered why 
he didn’t make it four and get back to the side his 
clothes were on.”—G. B. BucHANAN. 

a a 


Victorious Even Unto Death 


AS Most of us know, P. T. Barnum died but a few 
months after his competitor in the ‘‘ show” busi- 
ness, Adam Forepaugh. 

When Barnum arrived at the pearly gates he was 
welcomed by Forepaugh, who exclaimed exultingly, 
‘Well, Pete, | got ahead of you this time!” 

P. T. did not answer, but smiled as he pointed to a 
large bill posted near the main entrance. It read: 

““Wait For Barnum—Cominc Soon.” 
W.. BP: 


a - 


A Bad Memory 


ARVEY WorTHINGTON Loomis once went 
abroad to study music. 

He was a young man, and when, after 
a two weeks’ voyage, he landed in France, 
he was very homesick. He stood it for 
two days and then booked his passage on 
the same ship and returned to America. 

When he rang the bell at his home in 
Brooklyn, his sister opened the door. 

‘Why, Harvey!” she exclaimed, 
“What is the matter?” 

“Oh,” he replied innocently, ‘‘! forgot my tooth- 
brush.” —C. B. c Jr. 


- = 


Visiting Day 


rs. A. was more shocked than amused when, in 
reply to her question, ‘‘ Who was at Sunday- 
school this morning?” her four year old daughter said, 
“Everybody but Jesus.” 
‘“Why, my dear,” said Mrs. A., ‘‘ wherever did you 
get such an idea?” 
‘*He was out visiting this morning,” the little lady 
confidently said. 
“Daughter,” said Mrs. A., ‘‘ who told you such a 
story?” 
"Nobody didn’t tell me, mother, but they just kept 
singing it over and over again: ‘Jesus is calling, He’s 
calling to-day.’”—Mrs. Grace Wi.tiams Rosins. 
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The kind with the 
natural flavor of the 
tomato—keeps 


after it is opened. 


LUE|ABEL 
KETCHUP 


Made from luscious, red-ripe to- 

matoes—the pick of the crop, and 

contains only those ingredients 

Recognized and endorsed by the 
U. S. Government 

Every one of our products is, 
and always has been 


Pure and Unadulterated 
The Food Law has made 


necessary: no change in either 
our formulas or labels. Not 
only our ketchup, but 2// our 
products — soups, canned 
fruits, vegetables and meats, 
jams, jellies, preserves, etc. 
—are the acknowledged 
standard of purity and de- 
licious flavor. 

Insist upon goods bearing 


our name. 
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Visitors are always welcome 
to every part,of our kitchens 
and factory. 


Send for our free booklet 
“ Original Menus.” 


CuRTICE BROTHERS Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SEE PAGE 548 
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WHO’S BOSS 
in your life— 


is the other man always to decide your for- 
tune; is the man higher up always to rule 


your Destiny? Is environment or circumstance 


always to place the insurmountable obstacle in 
your path? Is daily drudgery to be the be- 
ginning and end of effort? 


Every man and woman has a capacity for 
realizing the better life, the great dreamed of 
Success, the happy exercise of envied talents. 


BRAIN 
CULTURE 


The Greatest Educational Science of the Twentieth Century 


The object is to supply a system of self-training of 
the Mind, Brain and Creative Faculties that will 
enable you to secure conscious control of all your 
mental and physical organs and develop them to their 
highest powers in the shortest possible time. 


BRAIN CULTURE is the post-graduate course 


to success. It is the key to the eternal problems 
‘¢ How shall I employ my talents?’’ ‘* What am I 
most fitted for?’’ ‘* How can I besuccessful?’’ All 
the elements of success are within yourself. Brain 
Culture shows you how to develop and express them in 
a practical, money-earning way in whatever line of 
work or thought you are engaged in or wish to adopt. 
Whether you are now succeeding or failing in achiev- 
ing your ambitions, write to-day, and let us tell 
you what thestudy of Brain Culture will do 
to increase your abilities, wake up new faculties, de- 
velop increased powers and greater possibilities than 
you have ever dreamed of. 

Brain Culture developes your brains, trains them, 

and makes you successful in all your undertakings, 

Full information FREE by mail. Write to-day; you can’t 

afford to wait. Valuable booklet, ‘‘ Man, A Solar 

Dynamo,"’ for ten cents in stamps or coin. 


Secretary, BRAIN CULTURE SOCIETY, 1135 Bway, New York 

















ntercontinental 


niver.,sity 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Includes Justice DAVID J. BREWER, 
U.S. Supreme Court; Hon. MARTIN 
A. KNAPP, Chairman, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and _ Senator 
CHAUNCEY M, DEPEW. EDWARD 
EVERETT HALE, Co-founder. 














Expert Accounting 
AND 
Book-keeping 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Complete C. P. A. and Expert Account- 
ing (including Commercial Law), 


Highly—qualified teachers. Separate 
course in Book-keeping. 
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Depew : Easy payments—text books supplied 
fs ee. 
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Qualify at home for a fine profes- 
sion and high salary. 160 
Special University and 
BusinessCourses. Write 
at once for catalog. 
Be sure to name 
coursewanted. 
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CONTINENTAL 
UNIVERSITY 
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WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, 
Nermal and Civil Service 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 


250 page cataleg free. Write te-day. 
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Keep Fresh 


Nort long since | had a letter from a rising young 

lawyer who is suffering from a complete nervous 
breakdown. He had, at the start, a strong constitu- 
tion, but was so ambitious to make a name for himself 
that he had undermined it by working much of the 
time more than fifteen hours a day. He had the insane 
idea, which so many have, that the man who keeps 
everlastingly at it, sticks to his task year in and year 
out, has a great advantage over the one who works 
fewer hours and takes frequent vacations. 

For years this young man allowed himself practically 
no change or recreation—very rarely took even a short 
vacation—and now, when he should be ina position 
to do the greatest thing possible to him, when he should 
be most productive and vigorous, when his creative 
ability should be at its maximum, he is compelled, be- 
cause of his mental breakdown, to relinquish his pro- 
fession, perhaps forever. He thought he could not 
afford to take frequent trips to the country, or even an 
occasional day off to play golf, as other young lawyers 
did; that he must make a name for himself while others 
were playing. So he kept on overdrawing his account 
at Nature’s bank, and now he is going through physical 
bankruptcy. 

No matter how healthy or capable a person may be, 
the brain-cells and faculties which are constantly used, 
like the bow which is always tightly strung, lose their 
elasticity, their grip and firmness, and become jaded, 
dill, and flabby. 

The brain that is continually exercised in one’s occu- 
pation or profession, with little or no change, is not 
capable of the vigorous, spontaneous action of the brain 
that gets frequent recreation and change. The man 
who keeps everlastingly at it, who has little fun or play 
in his life, usually gets into a rut early in his career, and 
shrivels and dries up for lack of variety, of mental food 
and stimulus. Nothing is more beneficial to the mental 
or physical worker than frequent change—a fresh view- 
point. Everywhere wesee men who have gone to seed 
early, become rutty and uninteresting, because they 
worked too much and played too little. Monotony is 
a great shriveler of ability. 

Ambitious workers in vigorous health are apt to 
apply themselves too closely to their work, and not 
to take sufficient rest and recreation. But the greatest 
achievers are not those who are forever grinding away 
at their work; who, whenever you meet them, never 
fail to impress it upon you that their time is precious— 
they must be going, must be on the move. 

I know a business man in New York, the head of a 
large concern, who rarely spends more than two or three 
hours a day in his office, and is often away months at 
a time, recreating and traveling, refreshing his mind. 
This man knows the value of play. He resolved early 
in life always to keep himself fresh and vigorous, in a 
condition to approach his task with the maximum of 

ower, instead of weakening his faculties and demoral- 
izing his whole system, as many men do, by perpetually 
grinding away at his work. 

The result is that he is making a great success of life. 
It means something for this dynamic young man to be in 
his office; things move. He puts them through with 
tremendous force and rapidity, because he has a surplus 
of physical stamina. His business system works with 
mathematical exactness, and he accomplishes more in a 
few hours than most men who spend eight or nine hours 
daily in their offices, and take their work home at night, 
do in a whole day. 

There is nothing truer than the saying that ‘‘All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” The fact 
that we have such a strong instinct for fun indicates 
that it was intended we should have a good deal of 
it in our lives. But a great number of employees are 
obliged to work many hours a day, simply because their 
employers have not yet learned the magic of a fresh 
brain and vigorous physique. 

It was never intended that man should be a slave to 
his work, that he should exhaust all his energy in get- 
ting a living, and have practically none left for making 
a life. The time will come when it will be generally 
acknowledged that it is possible to do more work, and 
of a better quality, in a much shorter day than our 
present average — day. 

The great majority of people do their work mechan- 
ically, and regard it as unavoidable drudgery, whereas 
all work should be a delight, as it would be if all work- 
ers were in the right place and worked only when they 
were fresh and vigorous. Then the exercise of brain and 
muscle would give a sense of well-being, and work would 
be a tonic, not a grind; life a delight, not a struggle. 





Many a man who has made a slave of himself is suf- 
fering the tortures of a disappointed, thwarted ambi- 
tion, simply because he never learned the importance, 
the imperative necessity, of always maintaining a high 
mental and physical standard, of always keeping him- 
self fresh, so that he could bring the highest possible 
percentage of efficiency to his task. The art of arts is 
that of self-refreshment, self-renewal, self-rejuvenation. 


Crotchets at the Breakfast Table 


M42Y people feel very cross and touchy in the morn- 

ing, before they get up steam. They don’t like to 
be talked to or meddled with. Their patience is often 
at its lowest ebb then, and they are more unstable and 
more likely to explode than at any other time during 
the day. 

The breakfast table seems to be the place for the ex- 
hibition of about all the disagreeable traits and little, 
mean qualities of many families. The children are often 
touchy, rude and quarrelsome, the mother fretful and 
fussy, and the father frequently makes the assembling 
at breakfast an occasion to give harsh orders, to tell un- 
pleasant truths, and to make disagreeable remarks 
generally. 

| have been in homes where the children seemed 
fairly to dread to go to the breakfast table because the 
father was so cross and crabbed, and the mother so 
fractious and peevish. 3 

It is a habit in many homes for the members of the 
family to talk over all of their troubles and worries, and 
to express their anxieties and fears in regard to the day 
at the morning meal. | have sat at breakfast tables 
where no one seemed to feel under the slightest obliga- 
tion to contribute to the pleasure ot the occasion. All 
the members of the family sat down at the table in 
careless, even slovenly, dress, especially if they hap- 
pened to be in a hurry. The father would bury him- 
self in a paper, the mother would scold and nag, and 
everybody seemed to feel at liberty to be as cross and 
crabbed and disagreeable as he liked. 

It ought to be a principle in every home to keep all 
unpleasant things away from the table, especially at 
breakfast, and to make the meal hours the happiest oc- 
casions of the day. The children should be reared with 
the idea that they are to appear at their very best at the 
table; that they must never bring a sour, gloomy face 
to it; that each gathering round the family board is an 
occasion for good-cheer; that no note of discord will 
be tolerated at these meetings. 


a 


Adult Education 


D'0 you ever think of the possibilities of the every- 
day education, the education which we can all 
pick up in all sorts of places and from all sorts of people? 
Some men and women seem to drink in knowledge 
through their very pores. They absorb it everywhere. 
They are always studying people, reading human nature, 
imbibing knowledge from every source. Everybody 
~ meet must contribute something to their store. 

e often see these people who have never been 
to college, and have had very little regular schooling, 
and yet are wonderfully well posted. They are able to 
converse well upon all sorts of subjects because they 
go through the world with their eyes open, their ears 
open, their minds open, their perceptions alert. Their 
lives are enriched by this constant alertness and the ab- 
sorptive power of all the mental faculties. 

How few people appreciate the wonderful opportu- 
nities of every-day life for storing up wisdom that is 
priceless ! 

Among the greatest needs of this country to-day are 
writers and speakers who can show the possibilities of 
adult education. There is a very general conviction 
that if one does not get his education during the few 
impressionable years of his youth, the opportunity is 
gone forever. Nothing is more false. 

This impression is due in large measure to over- 
emphasis of the importance of mere ability to commit to 
memory. But this is not so essential in acquiring an 
education as the ability to observe, to think, to gen- 
eralize; the power to grasp ideas with vigor; to analyze 
them. 

While it is of the utmost importance to get the 
grounding of one’s education early in life, and before 
one settles down to his life-work, yet there are some 
advantages, if one only has grit, determination, and ap- 
plication, in getting an education when the mind is more 
mature. 
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Men Who Balk Under Heavy Loads 


Tus morning | saw a pair of horses which had evi- 

dently become discouraged by being hitched to 
loads that were too heavy for them. At the start they 
did their best to go forward; when the driver struck 
them with his whip they made an effort to pull; but 
one could see that their spirit had been broken; the 
long struggle with unequal burdens had caused them to 
lose their confidence and their grip, and after awhile 
they ceased to make any effort to move. 

| have often seen other horses loaded beyond their 
strength; but no matter how heavy their load, they 
would pull again and again with all their might, stretch- 
ing to the utmost every muscle, nerve, and fiber in 
them; and, although they could not start the load, 
they would never give up trying. 

Everywhere in life we find people like those horses. 
Some have become discouraged by trying to carry too 
heavy a load, and finally give up the struggle. They 
spurt a little now and again, but there is no heart, no 
spirit in their effort. The buoyancy and cheer and en- 
thusiasm have gone out of their lives. They have been 
tugging away over heavy loads so long that they have 
become disheartened. There is no more fight in them. 

There are others who, no matter how heavy their 
load, will never cease in their efforts to go forward. 
They will try a thousand times with all their might and 
main; they will tug away until completely exhausted; 
they will gather their strength and try again and again 
without losing heart or courage. Nothing will daunt 
them, or induce them to give up the struggle. When 
everybody else lets go, they stick because they are 
made of winning material, the mettle which never 


gives up. 


He Conquered His Unfortunate Heredity 


ow MANY people are kept back because of an unfor- 

tunate family history!’ The son of the notorious 
bandit, Jesse James, some time ago carried off the high- 
est honor, summa cum laude, in the Kansas City Law 
School. Judge Silas Porter, of the Supreme Court of 
Kansas, delivered the address on the occasion. 

For years young James has been the only support 
of his widowed mother. He has worked in a packing 
house, attended a cigar stand, and has done all sorts of 
things to secure an education and make his way in the 
world; and at last he has succeeded in overcoming the 
handicap of his fearful inheritance. 

His success ought to be a great encouragement to the 
unfortunate boys and girls whose fathers or mothers 
have disgraced them and placed them at cruel odds 
with the world. 


Tire Themselves Getting Ready 


Wasuincton Irvine tells a story of a man who tried 

to jump over a hill. He went back so far to get 
his start for the great leap, and ran so hard, that he was 
completely exhausted when he came to the hill, and had 
to lie down and rest. Then he got up and walked 
over the hill. 

A great many people exhaust themselves getting 
ready to do their work. They are always preparing. 
They spend their lives getting ready to do something 
which they never do. 

It is an excellent thing to keepimproving oneself, to 
keep growing; but there must be a time to begin the 
great work of life. 1 know a man who is almost forty 
years old, who has not yet decided what he is going 
to do. He has graduated from college, and taken a 
number of post-graduate courses—but all along general 
lines. He has not yet begun to specialize. This man 
fully believes he is going to do great things yet. | hope 
he may. 


When You Have Found Your Place 


You will be happy in it—contented, joyous, cheerful, 
energetic. 

The days will be all too short for you. Dinner time 
and closing time will come before you realize it. 

All your faculties will give their consent to your 
work; will say ‘‘Amen” to your occupation. There 
will be no protest anywhere in your nature. 

You will not feel humiliated because you are a farmer, 
or a blacksmith, or a shoemaker; because, whatever 
your occupation or profession, you will be an artist in- 
stead of an artisan. 

You will not apologize because you are not this or 
that, because you will have found your place and will 
be satisfied. 

You will feel yourself growing in your work, and 
your life broadening and deepening. 

Your work will be a perpetual tonic to you. There 
will be no drudgery in it. 

You will go to your task with delight and leave it 
with regret. 

Life will be a glory, not a grind. 


+ + 


Face the world with your heart forward and 
your backbone straight. 


For your work’s sake, for your friends’ sake, for 
your health’s sake, quit worrying. 














Wherever you see the Victor dog 
there is a Victor dealer who will gladly 
play for you—without obligation—any 
Victor music you want to hear. 


The Victor dog is the trade-mark of only one talking-machine—the 
Victor, the world’s greatest musical instrument. 

The Victor dog stands for all that is newest and best in music. It 
is on the horn and cabinet of every Victor, on every | ictrola, and on 
every l’tctor Record. 

The next time you see the Victor dog, stop in and hear 
the Victor—you’ll be amazed at its wonderful true-to-life 
renditions of the best music and entertainment of every kind. 

There’s a Victor for YOU—$10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100; the 
Victrola, $200, $250—and your dealer will sell on easy terms if desired. 
Write for complete catalogues of the Victor, the Victrola, and of the 3000 Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A, 


BeriMer Gramophone Company, Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


A complete list of new Victor Records for September will be found in the September Number 











of Munsey’s, Scribner’ 8, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, and October Cosmopolitan. 


| ALL SPOONFULS MAY LOOK | 
)ALIKE = BUT ARE THEY?) 


|'@ THE WHITE =SOLID=- SOAP | 
| PASTE i in jar on right 1 is made of one | 
| Tablespoonful of PEARLINE Wash- 
| ing Powder and one quart of water | 
| by usual directions which you will find 
on every package. You will have to| 
use double or more of its followers to 


| 
accomplish the same work. 


\¢ THE YELLOW — THIN — 

| CU RDY MIXTURE in Jar on left 

| is made of one Tablespoonful of another | 
| well known Washing Powder and one 
| quart of water. There's more differ- 

Use | ence in Quality than in price. 


a ae 
CGumpt 


A Tablespoonful of Soap Poul should weigh an ounce. 
and make a Quart of Solid Soap Paste or Soft Soap 
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Rich Not Gaudy 
Office Equipment 


will add dignity and character to your 
office. These qualities will influence 
business by giving confidence 
to your customers and will inspire 
the best efforts of yourself and office 


force. Captains of Industry use 


Derby Office Furniture 
because it suggests stability and 
responsibility. We uncondition- 


ally guarantee our goods not to 
shrink, warp, crack or split. 





Specialty, choice mahogany, but our full 
lines meet every taste and purse. Agen- 
cies in principal cities. Catalog 2901 
and name of nearest dealer on request. 


DESK COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DEKB 














PENCERIAN Steel 

Pens are easy wri- 
fers because of their 
great elasticity; 
smooth, even points: 
accurate tempering 
and highest grade 
steel and workman- 
ship. Every pen 
carefully examin- 
ed. Pens to suit 
all hands 
and for 
all pur- 















Sample card of 12 
different kinds sent for 
6c postage. Choose the 
style that suits, then ask \ 
for it by name and number. \ 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 
349 BROADWAY, New Yorn, 


OTTO 


Fyeglasses 


Don’t suffer from headaches, ner- (7 == 
vousness and other ailments result- (- pe” 
ing from eye-strain when you can \_{ 
obtain relief by wearing Shur-On 
Ryo-gieanee. Your physician will tell 
you the importance of perfect vision. 
Your optician will recommend Shur- 
On Eyeglasses. 

**Styles and Innovations 

in Kyegiasses” Free 

A book that contains Interesting and 
instructing Information on eyeglasses 
in general and Shar-On mountings In par- 
tiealar. Tells how even the finest lenses 
are often ruined by ill-fitting mountings. 
Write for your copy teday. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co, Dept. N, 
Established 1864. ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


























Mr. Field Dept. 122, Springfield, Maes. 








Establish a Permanent Agency in Your Locality 
for the most attractive and comfortable men’s and women’s shoe 
ever offered the public. KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO., 3B South Street, Bosten. 








Double-Crossing the Bar 


banked up with financial facts and figures: 
“Prohibition will ruin Mayfield. Where you 
now have prosperity and plenty you will have 
idleness and want. The saloons have been 
badly run, | admit that. They have violated 
the law, I admit that. As for myself, | had no 
idea how lawless they were until this campaign 
brought out the truth. | admit that a change 
should be made—the dive must go. Let us 
have high license and strict regulation, not pro- 
hibition. You can not enforce prohibition; 
it will make liars and hypocrites, and destroy 
the trade of the town. We can’t afford to try 
a tom-fool experiment and lose our country 
customers; we'll never get them back. To 
show you how much it will hurt our town, | 
state it as a fact that Simon Kips, who lives in 
Jonesboro, has contributed five hundred dollars 
to the prohibition campaign fund of this county. 
He knows that he will get our trade; that 
Jonesboro will become a city and leave Mayfield, 
high and dry, a village in the woods. If this 
town goes dry, | offer my property at fifty cents 
on the dollar—| ’ll move away. But tell you, 
my friends, it shall not go dry. Simon Kips 
contributed five hundred dollars to ruin it; here 
is my check for a thousand to keep the town 
happy and prosperous.” 

It was the same speech that had been made 
a thousand times in prohibition campaigns 
throughout America. But Isador Bruner really 
believed the stock arguments furnished him by 
the National Whisky Association. 


Izzy’s Generous Offer Is Accepted 


During the thunderous applause that followed 
this announcement nobody noticed a white- 
haired man who inched his way nearer to the 
speaker’s stand. His clear and courteous voice 
rang out: ‘‘ May I ask the speaker a question?” 
Bruner looked down. It was General Marion. 

“ Certainly, General.” 

The old man spoke very distinctly, and very 
slowly: ‘‘Mr. Bruner, if | understood you cor- 
rectly, you offer to sell your property at fifty 
cents on the dollar, if the town goes dry. | 
know you to be a man of your word, and | 
accept your offer. The Bruner Block is assessed 
at sixty thousand dollars. I now offer one 
hundred thousagd dollars cash for that property 
on the day Winchester County goes dry. I have 
confidence in the future of this town and will 
buy you out. Will you sign this agreement?” 

For the first time in Bruner’s life he flickered 
on his own proposition. His backdown was not 
graceful, but it was effectual, and his speech 
limped along to an inglorious conclusion. 

* * * * * * * 

Winchester County went drier than gunpow- 
der in Sahara. When the votes were counted 
and the calamity announced, Bud Lyman blamed 
it on ‘that row at Jerry’s, the baby-carriage 
campaign, and the women. Nobody could beat 
that combination.” 


A Pleasant Hour with a Balance-Sheet 


Two years passed during which, for sixteen 
months, there had been no saloons in Mayfield. 
Isador Bruner bent over the balance-sheet of 
his year’s business. A smile of satisfaction 
widened upon his countenance. Turning to that 
saddest of all sad items,“ Outstanding Accounts,” 
he saw that it was less than it had been for 
many years. His eye ran down the long list of 
negroes who ha: paid, and the short list of de- 
linquents. Among those who had paid in full 
were many who had habitually fallen behind in 
previous years. He had always had to foreclose 
their accounts, sell out, and start them over 
again. Bruner began to understand the causes 
—too much time in the barrooms and too little 
time in the fields. This year these negroes did 
not have the customary charges against them— 
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“Order to Jerry Sims, $5 amounting to fifty 
or seventy-five dollars. Instead of paying this 
money to Jerry, Bruner sold shoes and hats to 
the negroes. 

Bruner felt in such good humor that he 
wanted to talk to his old friend, John Ward 
—they had patched up their differences—so he 
strolled into the bank. “Hello, John.” Mr. 
Ward rose with a smile. ‘‘ Mr. Bruner, let me 
introduce Dr. Waddill.” 

A stately gentleman shook his hand. 
I know of Mr. Bruner.” 

“Dr. Waddill,” explained Mr. Ward, “ has 
made up his mind to become a citizen of May- 
field. He will be a customer and a friend of 
the bank, having just made a considerable 
deposit.” 

Bruner gave the old gentleman’s hand another 
wring. 

““Yes,” said Dr. Waddill, ‘‘1 have several 
daughters to educate, and hesitated between 
Jonesboro and Mayfield. Mayfield has improved 
so much in the last two years that | decided to 
come here. It’s far ahead of Jonesvoro—so 
much more orderly, and better business; and 
when our church completed the new seminary, 
that clinched the argument in favor of Mayfield. 
By the way, you never would have got that 
school while you had a town full of saloons.” 


Izzy Sees a Great Light 


Mr. Ward glanced at Izzy and laughed out- 
right. ‘‘ Izzy, | don’t mean to rub it in, but let 
me show you the reports from the compress and 
the oil mill. They haven’t had the usual trou- 
ble with labor since we closed the saloons. It 
isn’t like it used to be on Monda‘ mornings— 
can’t start up because the hands have n’t got 
sober. You'll read the result in your dividends.” 

Izzy smiled inwardly; he relished the divi- 
dends bur ‘iated to eat his crow in public. 

This retnark kept Izzy thinking hard, as he 
walked back to the emporium. Sometimes he 
smiled, and sometimes he shook his head as if 
convinced against his will. The bookkeeper 
glanced up from his desk and nodded toward 
the private office. ‘Mr. Lyman is in there.” 

“Hello, Izzy.” Bud Lyman came straight to 
his errand. “It’s time for us to start the ball 
rolling for a new election on the liquor question. 
How would the last Tuesday in August suit 
you? That allows us about three months for 
a still-hunt campaign. No more whoop and 
hoorah for me; we would have beat the life out 
of ’em before, if it had n’t been for that squab- 
ble at Jerry’s. The people are quiet this year, 
and we’ll get in our work without making any 
noise about it.” Lyman talked on easily, with- 
out waiting for a word from Bruner, and wound 
up with “A whole lot of folks have changed 
their minds.” 


The Moving Power of the Dioidend 


“Yes,” remarked Bruner, thoughtfuily, “a 
whole lot of people have changed their minds. 
Now sit right still, Bud Lyman, and listen to 
me. This town went dry in spite of everything 
I could do to prevent it.. I thought the place 
was ruined, and was making plans to sell out 
and get away. I fooled along with the business 
for several months, trying to get it in shape to 
wind up. But my customers didn’t go to 
Jonesboro to get whisky; niggers won’t go. far 
to get anything. If you put whisky right under 
their noses they ’Il buy it, but if it ain’t there, they 
won’t take the trouble to hunt for it. New 
trade kept coming in; they bought a better 
class of goods, and paid cash. That’s the 
beauty of it; I got the money instead of the 
barkeepers getting it. During the last two 
years my trade in this store has been bigger 
than ever. | ’ve got six more clerks than | had 
last season. Look at the balance-sheet; it 


“ Yes, 


“cc 
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shows a smaller proportion of bad debts than it 
has for any other year in the whole history of 
the business. In the retail department we are 
crediting people who, in the barroom days, had 
to pay cash—and never had the cash to pay. 
They are spending their money for dry-goods 
and groceries instead of for whisky—that ’s the 
truth of it. Take the country niggers: they 
stayed at home this year and picked their cot- 
ton, instead of loafing around town and calling 
on me for cash to pay cotton-pickers. I have 
not advanced a single cent to pay fines and con- 
stables and justices of the peace. Niggers have 
got out of the jail habit.” 

Bruner stopped a moment, reached into his 
desk and produced an old newspaper. “ Here ’s 
the ‘speech I made that night when General 
Marion called my bluff about selling out my 
property. He would have cleared fifty thou- 
sand on the deal. Real-estate values have 
increased, rents have increased, and there ’s not 
a vacant storehouse in the town. Some of the 
stores stood empty for awhile, but they filled 
up at good rents for respectable business. You 
know that.” 

Bud Lyman listened, bewildered. He could n’t 
imagine where all of this was leading. Izzy 
went on: “Oh, yes, the public school. Pro- 
hibition was going to close that. But it didn’t. 
No; we built an addition and got four more 
teachers. Had to do it—so many working peo- 
ple were able to buy books and shoes for their 
children and send them to school.” 


A Prohibitionist for Business Reasons 


“Bud, have you heard how well the oil mill is 
doing this year? The biggest improvement we 
ever made was when we nailed up the door of 
that saloon across the street. Those were the 
biggest nails ever driven in that neighborhood. 
And we don’t have any accidents. Jack Rath- 
bone used to tell me how much trouble he had 
with his labor on account of that dive on the 
corner, but I didn’t believe him. Dividends 
prove it this year. Everything running like a 
clock. Did you notice the bank statements? 
More deposits, especially in the savings depart- 
ment. I tell you, Bud, Mayfield lacks a heap 
of being ruined by prohibition.” 

Izzy walked up and down the room for several 
minutes without saying a word. Then he turned 
full upon the other man and spoke very quietly: 
“Bud, I don’t look like a long-haired fanatic, 
nor a cold-water crank? I’m a prohibitionist 
for business reasons. Yes, Bud, you are right: 
lots of people have changed their minds—me, 
too. We won’t have another election.” 


+ + 
Railroads 


AILROADS are made for the purpose of bringing prom- 

inent hotels together in different parts of the coun- 

try, also to supply our best people with California 
fruit, and to provide bond issues. 

Our railroads are very numerous, and friendly engines 
are constantly running across us. 

Every self-respecting railroad has a president, a board 
of directors, a Wall Street broker, and a seat in the 
Senate. It is also made up of rolling-stock and watered 
stock. Private stock is also seen in some of its parlor- 
cars. 

Besides its parlor-cars, there are freight-cars which 
transport furniture. If you are moving from one part 
of the country to the other, and should put your furni- 
ture in a freight-car, you would never see it again, 
because it is the ‘business of freight-cars loaded with 
furniture to wander around without a home. If you 
were the head of a meat trust, however, and should fill 
a freight-car with your goods, it would reach its desti- 
nation in double-quick time. 

One of the uses of our railroads is to kill off every 
year about fifty thousand of our commonest people. 
This leaves all the more for us. 

But railroads also have their responsibilities: they are 
responsible for our suburbs; also for our popular lecturers. 

a +. 


The Convict's Request 


Coxvict No. 23: ‘Bill, wot’s that violinist playin’ 
out there under our window ?” 
Convict 24: ‘‘ ‘America, de Land o’ de Free’!” 
Convict 23: ‘‘Tell’im to come inside and saw off 
a few bars fer us.” 
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Ball-Players 


Need Snap and Judgment 


Grape-Nut 





ood 


May be found on the tables at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Ann Arbor, 
West Point, etc., and wherever brain and brawn are essential— 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S A. 






























WINCHESTER 


Self-Loading Rifle, .351 Caliber, High Power 


This six-shot repeater utilizes the recoil to reload itself, 
which places loading, as well as shooting, under the control 
' of the trigger finger. The ease, rapidity and accuracy with 
which it can be shot make it a particularly effective rifle 
for big game hunting, where the quarry often has to be shot 
ontherun. The.351 Caliber, High-Power cartridge has great 
killing power, making it heavy enough for the largest game. 
Circular fally describing this rifle,“The Gun That Shoots Through Steel,” sent upon request. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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My Best Babies 


sorpen’s F.AGLE  sranp 


Condensed Milk 


It perfectly solves the infant feeding problem. _It is sterile, safe 
a im . pers sang pommel om 9 ps and always available. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Est. 1857 “Leaders of Quality” New York 


(5 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE OF ALL COST! 
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WE PAY ALL DELIVERY AND 
RETURN CHARGES IF UNSATISFACTORY 
Let us send you at once this beautiful Red Cedar Chest free of 
ost and obligation. It positively protects furs, valuable fab- 
olens and plumes from moths, dust and dampness. Solidl 
)f fragrant Southern Red Cedar, heavily bound and bradd 
with copper. Numerous sizes, styles and prices. Their beauty and 
utility make them ideal gifts for weddings, birthdays and Christmas. 
Write forlllustrated Catalog 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 42, Statesville, N.C. 


Don't Throw it ——s 


ear b, ” 
—— A PATENT PATCH 


> that mends all leaks in all utensile—tin, brass, 
+ copper, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. Nosolder, 
cement or rivet. Any one can use them; fit any sur- 
face; three million in use. Send for sample pkg. 10c. 
Complete package, assorted sizes, 25¢ postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 112, Amsterdam, N. W.: 


> $2000 A DAY PROFIT 


Wonderful invention! 

“=| “Canchester” Incandescent Kerosene Lamp 

[) Burns with or without mantle. Ten times bright- 
er than electricity or acetylene at one-tenth the 
| cost. Burner fitsall standard lamps. Saves 75% oil. 
No trimming wicks—no generating. Everybody 
buys—showing means selling. Agents coini mon- 
ey. Beware of imitations, Write now for exclusive 
territory. Act quick. Address 
CANCHESTER LIGHT CO., Dept. S. CHICAGO, ILL. 























H. P. STATIONARY Complete 
GASOLINE MOTOR %G§9 


10 H. P., Complete, $140 
For Factory Use, Irrigation Work or 
any kind of Pumping, Farmwork, etc. 


GUARANTEED by a Write for full description of 3, 4° 
responsible concern. 6 and 10 H. P. Stationary Engines 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 110 LEIB ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


Government Positions 


45,837 Appointments yore mats %0, Chil Servies 
Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 

















opportunities for young people. 








persons who pass these examinations and a large share of them receive 
appointments to life positions at $840 to $1,500 a year. If you desire a posi- 
tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service A ini 
information about all government i recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


| Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by mail 
and guarantee success. Only field not over- 
crowded. My instruction is unequalled because 
ractical, personal and thorough. Easy terms. 
rite for large catalogue. 

CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 
Dep. A, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind.” 




















. . il ired by operating 
Financial Independence Prewi0M machines. Enormous 
business with small capital. PREMIUM VENDING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 












WOULD never have dreamed 
of searching in an Old 
Ladies’ Home for a lesson in 


contentment. Would you? 
Still, that is where | found it. 
My idea of such a home had 
been conjured from imagina- 
tion, from acquaintance with 
certain old ladies who had 
outgrown their welcome in one household after another, 
and from Mary Wilkins’s stories. Do you remember one, 
where two ancient dames, each in utter contempt of the 
other’s existence, dwelt in one room, with a chalk mark 
down the center of the floor? My first visit to an Old 
Ladies’ Home was when a friend asked me to accompany 
her to a birthday party being given there for a relative of 
hers. The doors stood wide open, and through the 
house blew balmy June breezes. Birds sang in the tall 
elms, flowers bloomed inside and out; it was a most 
delightful place in which to grow old. The old lady’s 
small room was a bower of blossom. A débutante 
could scarcely have received more attention, or such an 
array of gifts. They were not all hothouse blooms, 
but they told of tenderest love and the most sincere 
friendship. | went empty-handed, and immediately | 
was wishing | had brought a gift of some sort, if 
nothing more than the handful of pansies one women 
carried. It was not the feeling that every one else had 
gifts. | wanted some token to show that even a stranger 
could feel, instantly, the beauty of a happy, unselfish, 
nature, which had dwelt in the sunshine for eighty 
years, making sunshine for all around her. Aunt Lina 
was not without the frailties of old age, only the frost 
had never touched her heart. 


a a 


“How is it,” | queried, ‘‘that such a women as Aunt 
Lina is ending her life in an Old Ladies’ Home ?” 
‘That is what everybody asks,” said my friend. 
‘When she was left alone—for her husband and chil- 
dren have gone before—scores of homes were thrown 
open to her, not only by relatives, but by friends and 
neighbors. Aunt Lina was wanted everywhere. She 
explained to each of us, in her gentle way, that she 
could not possibly choose a home from so many. Be- 
sides, she had always planned that if a day should 
come when she must leave the old house, an Old 
Ladies’ Home would be her choice. In every one she 
had visited, there were so many who were poor, or 
lonely, or sorrowful, some one was needed to cheer 
them. We said, in one breath, ‘that is Aunt Lina to 
the life.’ So she had her way, though we hated to let 
her go. She never spends a whole year there. She 
goes visiting frequently, and what a welcome she has! 
Why, at Christmas and Thanksgiving we actually draw 
lots for Aunt Lina. Nobody urges her to stay after she 
announces that she must go home. | believe, even if | 
have not reached old age, | should feel as she does. I 
would want one little room | could call home, where 
I might ge in and close the door when I wanted to be 
alone. She can never be lonely, though, because she 
has so many happy memories. There may be sad ones, 
only we never hear of them. 
a a 
Lina’s I overheard was a little 
sermon in itself. ‘‘How do you still keep your 
youth at eighty?” some one asked her. ‘‘My dear,” 
said the old lady, ‘‘if there should ever come a night 
when I could lay my head upon the pillow and feel 
there was no work waiting for me to-morrow, and not a 
soul dependent upon me to help in some way, | should 
‘ow old, terribly old, immediately.” There’s a recipe 
or you, worth all the Dew of Roses and Skin of Lilies 
ever distilled! Besides, it is more than skin deep. 
* a 
unt Lina knew what she was doing when she went 
into the Old Ladies’ Home. If a job awaits any 
one in the cheering-up business, it is right there. In the 
hall | came face to face with a woman | had once 
known, but had so completely forgotten that it was a 
shock to find her alive. 1 spent half an hour with her. 
What a contrast her little room was to Aunt Lina’s! 
The sun shone in at the windows, yet it was gloomy 
and forlorn, because its occupant had a heart that was 
full of envy and bitterness. The cheerful doings next 
door were gall and wormwood to her. | listened to a 
plaint of how nobody came to call on her, nobody 
brought her flowers; she did not get a letter once a 
month. She might as well be dead and buried, so far 
as anybody knew or cared. I did not confess that for 
a moment I was stunned to find her still above ground. 
I remembered her in the days when she had been a 
neighbor of ours—not exactly the neighbor you hate, but 


Ore remark of Aunt 


Two Magnetic, Sympathetic 
Women at Opposite 
Ends of the Social Scale 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 
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one you simply tolerate I 
could not recollect one kindly, 
Se, oo ane unselfish thing 
she had ever done, or one 
friendly word she had ever 
spoken of any one. That is 
an awful verdict on a human 
life; still, it is true. I men- 
tioned her as | said good-b 
to the kindly matron at the Home. Her face clouded. 
‘*She is the only one here,” she said, ‘‘who does not 
love Aunt Lina. She has but one enjoyment; that is 
to dig up the memory of every slight, every unkindness, 
injustice, or sorrow that ever came into her life, and 
live it over again.” i 
W omen sometimes accuse me of having no mercy upon 
my own sex. ‘‘You cudgel them,” wrote one 
correspondent. J leave it to every woman. who reads 
this page, if the female who is cussed, lugubrious, or 
Pessimistic, is not the most awful proposition on this 
planet. One complaint, made by the unhappy old 
dame who threw brickbats at Aunt Lina, was that she 
never in her life had a chance to step in and make 
friends with every one in town. Her idea was that 
wealth or beauty or genius or some other wonderful gift 
is needed to make friends. That is the mistaken idea 
of thousands. 
a 
Some months ago, the wife a well-known man died. 
She was mourned for by a whole city, not publicly, 
but individually, to such a degree that a stranger looked 
on and marveled. She had wealth and position, yet 
she was neither beautiful, clever, nor accomplished. 
People, who mourned her never spoke of her money or 
social influence. When she did give of her wealth, and 
she was doing it constantly in the most unostentatious 
way, the cash seemed always the lesser gift. After her 
death the husband confessed he knew his wife was 
widely beloved, but the throngs of people, rich and 
poor, who came to the funeral, and the sympathetic let- 
ters he received from men and women who were utter 
strangers to him, was a revelation of what her life-work 
had been. Somewhere, at some time, his wife had 
done some kindly deed for each one. That was the 
story told by all. 
a 
HAPPENED to be one of a gathering of women, that 
night, when she lay dying, and every one had a 
story to tell of some kindness done. One women said, 
“*I never saw any one so prostrated by the news that 
there was no hope as was Mrs. B. Do youremember when 
Mrs. B’s husband came to Congress? I had never seen 
such extraordinary gowns in my life as that woman 
wore. They were the vagaries of some ambitious dress- 
maker in the heart of the Woolly West. The poor little 
soul did not even know what to do with her scanty 
hair. She was a sight, and became a laughing-stock for 
a group of silly, heartless women. It suddenly dawned 
upon her one day that she was a dismal failure; instead 
of becoming a social success, as she had hoped to, 
and helping her husband, she was hindering him. She 
stopped making calls or accepting invitations, and 
shrank like some frightened thing from meeting even 
those who felt kindly towards her. Years later | came to 
know her well, and last night, it: sorrow over her dying 
friend she told me why she loved her so well. 
a ” 
““*T was just longing for Congress to adjourn so I could 
go home,’ said this little women, ‘when one day 
a caller came, who stood so high socially | was almost 
afraid to act naturally. She had a kindlier face and 
sweeter manner than | had met in any women in 
Washington. Before | realized what | was doing, | 
broke down and told her my trouble. In those days I 
was a howling joke for a crowd of women too cruel to 
hide the fun | made for them. She knew it. I could 
tell that from the silence with which she received my 
story. Years after, | discovered she came purposely that 
afternoon to try and straighten out things for me. No 
one can ever understand how gently and considerately 
she did it. She went with me to buy some new 
gowns, and showed me how much better | looked with 
my hair dressed differently. There was never a critical, 
thoughtless word to hurt. At her next large social 
function, she asked me to receive with her. From 
that day on there were no more cruel snubs or 
disdainful smiles for me. 1 was her friend. What was 
of largest consequence to the multitude of society 
women was that she had wealth and influence. It was 
of the least to me. Her gracious kindliness, her constant 
sympathy and gentle thoughfulness were what I most 
fully treasured.’” 
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ome months ago, | made the acquaintance of a charm- 

ing English girl who is buyer for a great department 
store. She draws one of the largest salaries paid by 
the firm. . 1 asked her once how she achieved it. 

‘‘We had just crossed the ocean and got settled in 
Washington,” she said, ‘‘when my father suddenly 
died. We were almost penniless. There was no one 
to support mother except a young brother and myself. 
| searched for weeks before | found work and | was 
glad indeed to accept what I would have once despised, 
ahumble position behind the underwear counter in a 
cheap department store. 1 earned four dollars a week; 
it was all | was worth; | was very ignorant. 1| did my 
best, but, oh, how I hated the life! There was nota 
girl in the department I wanted for a friend, and they 
knew it. They mimicked my English accent, snubbed, 
scolded and imposed upon me unmercifully. If | dis- 
liked the clerks, | hated the customers. The vulgarest, 
poorest patrons were shoved off on me, as well as the 
negroes. Some of them, especially the overbearing 
colored element, that enjoys nothing so heartily as a 
chance to order white folks around, treated me in the 
rudest way possible. My sales amounted to little or 
nothing, and life was growing almost too dreadful to 
bear. 

a a 


‘One day at noon, when the few clerks stood about 

in gossiping knots, a tall, beautiful, white-haired 
woman asked graciously if | would wait upon her. 
She wished a kimono exactly like one a friend had pur- 
chased there. I found it for her. Then she asked me 
what we had in lingerie. 1 knew instinctively it was 
useless to show her such tawdry, overtrimmed gar- 
ments as were piled high on our counters. | remembered 
a line of goods that had been put away as too fine for 
our trade. They were exquisite things, delicately em- 
broided and daintily made. When I quoted prices, she 
looked amazed. 

‘**1 had no idea such goods were kept in this store,’ 
she said. ‘I have never bought anything here before.’ 

‘She took the entire line. Her order amounted to 
more than I had sold in a month. I made out her bill 
with trembling fingers, partly because I suddenly felt 
successful and happy, partly because I had to go on 
translating shillings into dollars as | added, and it was 
slow work. Some women would have grown im- 
patient; she smiled. 

***You are English, | know,’ she said. ‘Perhaps | 
can help you. I lived abroad for years. | have not for- 
gotten how hard it was to become accustomed to 
foreign money.’ 

“For ten minutes we talked, after that. She had spent 
a week once in my dear old Devonshire home. Some- 
how that seemed a bond in itself. Before leaving she 
thanked me with such cordial courtesy that it fairly 
brought the tears to my eyes. 

“**It was a real pleasure to wait on you,”’ I ventured; 
‘if you should ever come again, | would be so glad if 
you would call for me. My number is sixteen.’ 

She said good-by and—think of it—she shook hands 
as if | had been a friend of hers! The memory of her 
kind words stayed with me all day. I did not even 
care when, a few hours later, a Saturday night crowd 
scrabbled everything over. Wednesday morning my 
heart was in my mouth, for I had a call to the manager’s 
office. I felt sure it meant my discharge. Instead, I was 
moved up a peg and my salary was raised. My charm- 
ing customer had written to the firm, saying she had 
seldom been waited upon with such intelligence and 
courtesy as she received from No. 16, at the under- 
wear counter. She was the wife of a Cabinet member, 
and our firm had few patrons in her class. 1 remember 
I shed a few tears over a‘note | sent her that night, as I 
told what her letter meant to me. She came to our 
store time and again, not only buying for herself, but 
bringing friends who were people of no small conse- 
quence. Every girl in the department was eager to 
wait upon her, but invariably she insisted on hav- 
ing me. 

a ri] 


“* Que said, one day, she was preparing for her daugh- 

ter’s wedding. ‘ Would it help you personally,’ 
she asked, ‘if I order the lingerie through you?’ Just 
imagine what that meant for me! The firm sent me 
out of town to place an order which meant hundreds 
of dollars. She wrote again to tell them of her entire 
satisfaction with the goods. Immediately | was pro- 
moted to the position of buyer. That was the next 
stepping-stone. Then | became interested in my work 
and with interest came a larger knowledge. 1 began to 
have the self-possession that comes with success. | also 
got along more comfortably with clerks and customers. 
When I left that firm for a better one, and still a better, 
the lady to whom I owed so much followed me, not 
only to buy, but also giving me such genial friendship 
and showing such trust in my judgment that it made 
life easier and happier in every way. What I often 
think of as one of the kindliest deeds ever done, was 
that a woman in her position, and in the midst of a life 
so crowded as hers, should have taken time to write an 
appreciative note about a working-girl who, to her, was 
simply No. 16. Every day of her life she is doing some- 
thing equally kind and thoughtful for some one. Oh, 
how I wish there were more women like her, in what 
is called the leisure, moneyed class! What an infinite 
amount of good they might do!” 
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Company it Keeps 


It is 


the most natural thing in the world for 


exposed crackers to partake of the flavor of 
goods ranged alongside. In other words, a 


soda 


cracker is known by the company it lias 


kept. On the other hand 


Uneeda Biscuit 


have been in no ‘company but sheir own. 
When you open a package you find them so 
oven-fresh that they almost snap between your 
fingers as you take them from the package. 
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BE CLEAN INTERNALLY 


AND YOU MUST BE HEALTHY 
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cellent results.” 


three years,” 


Addresses on 








‘It is such a joy to once more feel well.” 


“ Using your Cascade on a case with ex- 


“Tecmo > | Je BL. Cascade 


“I can do twice the amount of work with ‘ 
less fatigue.” —Dr. T. C. Busse. This Internal Bath has been used for years by thousands 


** My stomach is strong for the first time in 





Poisons gather in the colon and, coming in contact with the 
blood-flow twice in 24 hours, are distributed throughout the 
system. That’s the reason irregularity causes so many other 
diseases-including the deadly appendicitis. 


There is just one natural way to flush out every atom of 
these poisons and which has no evil after-effects—that is the 


m Letters 


—Mrs. H. Davis. 


with the most effective and satisfactory results. Their expe- 
—-C. B. Goodwin riences and interesting facts about the Internal Bath, its pur- 
, pose, its operation and results, are contained in a little book, 
Hs “*The What, The Why, The Way,” * which is sent free on re- 
Application quest. It might be well to write for it now while it is on 
your mind. 
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GRAND PrizE ConTEST 


An Unlimited Humber of Prizes will be distributed among those who make a copy 
of this picture. If our Art Director decides that your copy is even 40 cent. as 
d as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine FREE OF CHARGE FOR 
1X MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent artists of the —. 
Heo Money Required to Win a Prize—It will not cost you a cent to enter this 
contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen and ink. See. 
how you can do it. If you are a prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing, 


Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have illustrating ability, but do not know 
it. If you will send your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess this talent, 





If zone drawing is even 40 percent.as good as the original, you have this natural 
ability, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent living, 
with pleasan . Steady and profitable employment. 





Correspond institute of America, Dept.|0 Scranton, Pa. 
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Money earns money in proportion to the 
degree of risk the investor is willing to take. 

When you buy stocks your investment 
becomes a business venture. 

When you buy 


High Grade Bonds 


you lend your money on adequate security, 
and the borrower binds himself on the 
strength of this security, to pay a dehnite 
return. 

When you buy good bonds you know 
what your income will be. 

When you buy stocks you guess. 

The thing to determine first is how you 
would be affected if you lost. 

If you cannot afford to lose you cannot 
afford to take chances. 

If you cannot afford to take chances, 
High Grade bonds offer the safest, sanest, 
soundest and surest investment the business 
world has ever devised. 

Such bonds yield from 334 to 5%%. 


_ We offer our experience, judgment and 
facilities for a discriminating selection. 


N.W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall St. 429 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


152 Monroe St. 424 California St. 


Whether you are in a position to buy only a single 
bond or many, our circular G 36 will give you 
valuable assistance. 




















Well-Known Stocks | 


_ Our Circular No. 76 gives valuable in- 
formation regarding eighty-one issues of 
railroad and industrial stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. The data 
includes the amount of stock outstanding, 
annual dividend rate, percentage earned 
for the last year, high and low prices for 
1908, ete. Weclassify the different issues 
as follows : Investment, Semi-Investment, 
and Speculative. If you are interested in 
such securities, the circular is almost cer- 
tain to prove to be of value to you. 


Investment Bonds 


Our 8-Page Circular No. 79 describes a 
carefully selected list of sound invest- 
ment bonds. The bonds are secured upon 
pro verties of demonstrated value, and are 

eld by the most discriminating investors. 
The bonds havea good market, and should 

rove to be investments of growing value. 
‘he income yield ranges from about 


4% to 54% 


We execute commission orders upon the New 
York Stock Exchange, allow interest on de- 
posits subject to draft, or on money placed with 
us pending its investment. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 
Branch Offices: Albany,N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
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Municipal and School | | 
of the Middle West BONDS “ 
rank next to U. S. Government Bonds in SAFETY. |? 


ID] Most Government bonds pay less than 2 per cent. Mu- 
S} nicipal and School Bonds pay 


44 to 5% and better 


We will be glad to send free our “SAFE INVEST 
MENT” Book, a convenient guide to wise investment. 
Write today. 


SPITZER & COMPANY 
8 Spitzer Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 
8 Hanover Bank Bldg., N.Y. City 
Oldest Municipal Bond House in the West. 




















SPITZER G CO. Bonds 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


GOLD MONEY zp xs 


RELATION TO INVESTMENTS 


"Tue sweeping state- 

ment has_ been 
made that there are 
just two great influences in the world that control 
the motives of men—love and money. It goes with- 
out saying that the former is fairly well understood by 
all ages and conditions of life, and the latter, which is 
what ninety per cent. of the inhabitants are seeking, is 
something the majority understand very little about, 
and yet it is no very difficult matter, after all. 

In simple terms, our money is gold, and so is that of 
a great proportion of the world. That is to say, our 
entire monetary system is based upon gold, and if we 
did not think we could exchange our other forms of 
money for this yellow metal, we would make haste to 
dispossess ourselves of such other forms. 

But, although for hundreds of years the Just and thirst 
for this hidden treasure of the earth has gone on relent- 
lessly, at the expense of life and religion, yet gold and 
silver have by no means served exclusively as mediums 
of exchange. During different periods, very many kinds 
of articles—of practical value and otherwise—have been 
utilized for this purpose. 

To-day about one-half of the world’s stock of money 
consists of gold. A fairly accurate estimate has been 
made of the world’s production since the discovery of 
America, amounting to the enormous sum of approxi- 
mately thirteen billion dollars. The golden flood began 
to rapidly increase in the famous days of ‘‘’49,” and 
continued gradually so to do, with more or less ups and 
downs, until about 1891, since which time the output 
has tremendously expanded. This has been caused by 
tich discoveries in newer fields, such as South African 
Rand, Alaska, etc. The increase may be appreciated by 
the fact that, in 1891, the world’s product was $130,- 
650,000, and now the fabulous sum of more than a mil- 
lion dollars a day, in gold alone, is added to our wealth. 

All the important nations of the world, particularly 
the leading ones of Europe, are accumulating vast hoards 
—reserves; for a ‘‘ war-chest,” so-called, is a prime 
consideration. In London, the gold is practically all 
held by the Bank of England. The same with the 
Bank of France, in Paris, which has stored away in its 
vaults the enormous sum of about $740,000,000. It 
is a peculiar fact that the reserve of this institution will 
increase or decrease in accordance with political disturb- 
ances, bearing out the war-chest theory. The moment 
the relations between Bulgaria and Turkey were 
strained, it was prong wil reflected by an increase in 
the gold reserve of the Bank of France. 

But not all the gold of the world, which represents 
so much of the savings of the people, goes into banks; 
for the natives of India, especially, have not yet learned 
to put faith in such institutions. During almost count- 
less ages the only depository for gold and silver in 
India, China, and Egypt has been concealment, mostly 
by burial in the earth. Probably much of it has been 
lost irrecoverably in this way, on account of the secret 
of its hiding-place having been carried to the grave. 
These hidden hoards, so painfully dug from the earth, 
have returned there, to more permanent resting-places, 
where they will quietly remain till the end of time. It 
is commonly estimated that India has buried the 
tremendous total of over $2,500,000,000 in gold alone. 
The British have not yet been able to overcome this 
tradition of centuries, but if it were possible to get these 
East Indians, from the humblest peasant to the Rajah, 
to unearth their precious accumulations, and invest 
them, every nation on earth would be greedy for their 
patronage, for the placing of such a sum at interest 
would mark an unprecedented historical era in the 
world’s affairs. If the natives of India would invest 
this money at four per cent., they would obtain an 
income of one hundred million dollars a year, which is 
now being lost to them and, really, to the world. 
Some writers estimate that, in ‘‘ Pharaoh’s Land” alone, 
$150,000,000 is the annual amount of gold which is 
withdrawn from circulation, and buried in the earth or 
entombed in secret vaults. This can hardly be, for 
with a fair allowance for other countries endowed with 
similar ultra-conservatism, there would be little left for 
the benefit of the rest of us. 

But those who are so loudly proclaiming that we are 
experiencing an over-production of gold, must hark a 
moment to these tales from the silent and mysterious 
East. The British Government scoffs not at them, and 
that the hot, blistering sands of the Orient and the fer- 
tile valley of the Nile could unfold secrets that would 
set the world to treasure-hunting, there is little doubt; 
secrets beside which the golden tales that lured so 
many Spanish explorers to their doom fade into insig- 
nificance. 

It is not impossible to believe that another genera- 
tion or two may so change the customs of the hoarding 
East, that the secreted funds will once more return to 
the market-places. If so, then indeed the circulation 
of gold would be so largely increased that its value 
might decline to a point where the nations of the earth 
would be compelled to take some recognition of the 
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fact, and, possibly, 
to bring about a 
readjustment of its 
value in relation to silver—in other words, give 
silver a more prominent place in the international 
monetary system. Other things may likewise be 
pointing to this same end, such as the present low 
market price of the latter metal, which is so largely in 
use as a medium of exchange in Asiatic countries. The 
decline in the value of silver is working a hardship upon 
many of those interested in the Eastern trade. 

Why should gold happen to be the selected metal? 
It is not the most valuable product of the earth, by an 
means. Diamonds and radium, from that standpoint, 
far excel it. The answer is, that it has inherent quali- 
ties which make it the most desirable substance for that 
purpose. 

An acceptable form of money—and when we say 
‘*money”’ in this sense we mean the standard, that in 
which final payment may be had—must be scarce 
enough so as not to be too easily obtainable; must be 
plentiful enough to provide the needed quantity for the 
purpose; must be something that can be easily handled 
and transferred from place to place; something of suffi- 
cient durability to withstand the wear and tear; and, 
in fact, possess the many common conveniences of such 
a medium, which, as yet, the world has discovered only 
in the two metals—gold and, conditionally, silver. 

It may be helpful to a general understanding of this 
subject to explain briefly the method of coinage of 
gold and silver. Taking the first, the Government of 
the United States provides for the free and unlimited 
coinage of gold; that is to say, gold bullion of the 
standard weight and fineness may be deposited at the 
mints, and coined for the benefit of the depositor, with- 
out charge. 

Although the mints may lawfully refuse to receive, 
for coinage purposes, gold bullion of less value than one 
hundred dollars, in practise they do not avail them- 
selves of this privilege. 

Thus we have ‘‘free coinage” of gold. 

But the coinage of silver is an entirely different mat- 
ter, for silver is coined by the Government only for its 
own account, and from bullion already on hand, or 
from purchases made in the open market. The pos- 
sessor of silver bullion can not go to the mints and have 
it converted into coin, as is the case with gold. It was 
upon the theory of having it so that Bryan based his 
first Presidential campaign. 

It is not the object of this article to enter into the 
‘free silver” discussion, so-called; but, accepting the 
theory of the world at large, that you can have but one 
standard, then gold, up to the present time, is inevit- 
ably that standard. But gold itself has no practical 
value, except to make jewelry, fill teeth, etc. If it 
were used only for these purposes, it would be im- 
mensely cheaper than it is to-day. It is because we 
demand such vast quantities of it for money that it has 
gained this added value. Deprive it of that virtue, 
and it would be a drug upon the market. 

Wheat is an entirely different proposition, and so are 
most of the commodities of life. The statement is 
being continually made that we are producing too much 
gold, and that the over-production of it is increasing 
the cost of living. The writer will not attempt to set- 
tle the endless discussion between those who take the 
opposite sides of this question—even if he were able. 
But, as the subject is ever with us, we may as well try 
to understand the theory upon which it is all based, 
and so let us make clear the over-production idea. 

An over-production of wheat would not increase the 
cost of living, because there is a practical use for every 
bushel of wheat that can be raised, but there is no 
practical use for every ounce of gold the world can pro- 
duce. Granting that we may be producing too much 
gold, and that it is increasing the cost of living, we can 
readily understand, then, that the intrinsic value of a 
bushel of wheat does not change, except as the crop is 
more or less plentiful. If, a certain number of years 
ago, we could have bought more wheat for a dollar than 
we can to-day, that signifies nothing. The real point is 
that this same certain number of years ago a bushel of 
wheat would have bought less gold than it will to-day. 
In other words, a bushel of wheat has grown more 
valuable and is worth more, in terms of gold, than it 
was some years back. 

The whole idea is that the easier it is to get gold the 
less it takes of something else to buy it. The easier 
it is to get, the less labor it takes to buy it; the easier it 
is to get, the less wheat it takes to buy it. During our 
Civil War there was no limit upon the quantity of 
paper money which the Confederate States were able to 
print. It was only a question of paper, ink, and some 
labor. Consequently, those who were to exchange 
their wares or labor for it gradually lost confidence in 
the ultimate ability of the Southern States to redeem it 
in gold; then they began to demand a greater quantity 
for their compensation. The Confederacy readily met 
this condition of affairs by running the printing presses 
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WHAT YOU GAIN 


By investing in certain well-chosen bonds 


g Your money will be safely invested. 
g You will receive an unchanging in- 
come return of about 5%. 

Q@This income will be paid eee 
and with no more trouble to you than 
cashing a check. 

@ Your investment can usually be 
readily sold, if the necessity arises. 

g The security which you buy may 
advance in price so that you could 
sell it at a profit. 

@g Your investment will run for a 
certain number of years and will 
then mature. When it matures your 
money will be promptly returned. 
@The date when the bond matures 
will depend on your selection when 
investing. 

We shall be pleased to have you consult us with re- 


gard to investments and will send circular No. 33-A., 
descriptive of excellent bond issues on request. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. DENVER. 




















Why Timber Bonds 


Are Safe Investments 


Few investors are acquainted with 
this class of securities, and are, there- 
fore, not aware of the exceedingly 
desirable character of these bonds 
and the advantages they offer. 


The principal features of this class 
of investments are described in a 
clear and concise manner in a small 
pamphlet recently prepared by us. 


It tells what Timber Bonds are and 
enumerates their advantages from an 
investment standpoint. 

Before selecting your next invest- 
ment write for this little pamphlet, also 
our Circular No. 677H, describing an 
attractive issue of Six Per Cent. 
Timber Bonds. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 La Salle St. 


CHICAGO. 





Banks Buy Bonds 


with their ‘trust funds which net 4% to 534%. 
If you are not already familiar with this class 
of securities, send for our book, “* Bonds and 
How to Buy Them.” It gives you just the 
fact about investments everyone should know. 


This book and our selected list of Munici- 
pal and Corporation Bonds should be in the 
hands of everyone who has money to invest. 


Both sent free on request. P 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS 
300 CUYAHOGA BLDG. 
CLEVELAND. 














Success Magazine 
carefully edits its 
advertising columns 
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the more, and thus, the easier it was to get, the more of | 


it labor or produce would buy; and so, eventually, it 
took a wheelbarrow load to effect small transactions. 
Here you have a true illustration of how the Confederate 
money depreciated in terms of either labor or produce. It 
is not these things that change, except, as before stated, 
as they are more scarce or plenty, according to tem- 
porary conditions. They remain, as it were, stationary, 
and it is the medium in which payment therefor is 
effected—gold, silver, etc.—which really fluctuates. 

It is reasonable to suppose that we can not fixedly 
control the value of gold in terms of wheat or corn, any 
more than we can fixedly control the value of wheat or 
corn in terms of iron. At one time you would be able 
to buy more iron with a given amount of wheat than 
at others, both being dependent upon their supply and 
demand. The demand for gold is, of course, universal 
and constant, and the supply is the determining factor. 

Let us suppose that a new gold-field, producing 
millions a month, is suddenly discovered, and this vast 
hoard dumped into the channels of trade. The people 
have just so much more money than ever before with 
which to compete for both labor and commodities. If 
the amount available for this purpose is, on account of 
this new gold discovery, suddenly increased twenty- 
five per cént., does it not seem clear that its influence 
will be competitive to just about that extent, and that 
the cost of living, which is practically centralized in the 
two things—labor and commodities—would advance 
accordingly ? 

Then reverse this. Imagine a fleet of treasure-ships, 
carrying twenty-five per cent. of the gold in the world, 
encountering a frightful storm at sea, and all sinking to 
an unrecoverable depth; just that much of our precious 
metal would be lost forever. Then again, would not 
the people, with their labor and their commodities, be 
competing among themselves for the lessened supply of 
gold in existence; and would not they, with their 
labor and commodities, buy less gold than in the case of 
the sudden increase of gold just mentioned ? 

It is nothing but a commodity, but a convenient 
one by which we effect. our payments. Up to the 
present time, no more convenient and stable article 
for this purpose has been discovered than gold, and so 
that explains the prevailing custom of stipulating in 
contracts for future payments, such as bonds, mort- 
gages, etc., that the interest and principal shall be pay- 
able in ‘ 
and fineness.” 








gold coin of the present standard of weight | 
The purchasers of securities, especially | 


in those issues which mature far in the future, must | 


be assured that they will receive payment in good 
money. There is no certainty that money which would 
be considered a legal payment even in the United States 
will be as good as our present gold twenty or thirty 
years hence, and it is to provide against this contingency 
that something definite is inserted in the promise to 
pay. ‘‘ The standard of weight and fineness” means that 
payment shall be made in dollars of equal weight and 
quality of gold as is to-day recognized by law, and pre- 
vents payment in gold dollars below the legal tender 
requirements. 

Years ago contracts were drawn payable in other 


things than gold; this metal was not then considered such | 


a standard of value as it is to-day. There is an instance 


where a lease of a piece of land was made, running for | 


along term of years, the rental for which was to be the 
value of a stated number “of tons of Swedish iron. 
It seemed that it would always be in demand, and 
a commodity which would be desirable to possess fifty 
or one hundred years afterwards. 

This latter well illustrates the desirability of having 
some convenient medium such as gold in which to 
make payments. 


Taking it first and last, the question of money is | 


simple; there is no need to regard it as so full of mys- 
teries as is the common custom. After all, about every 
sort of thing has been used for money, and who knows 
but that, fifty years hence, we shall have discovered 
something far better than gold. 

Now, having made a brief attempt to unravel some 
of the apparent intricacies of money, it is pertinent to 
show its direct connection with the investment subject, 
for that is the real problem before us. 

Why is it that the merest tyro in the buying of 
horseflesh would give a direct refusal to the purchase 
of a horse for which the owner claimed a 2:10 gait 
and sound, if offered at, say, two hundred dollars? He 
would know at once that something was wrong—that 
no such animal could be had for a price so low. 

No farmer would dare buy a bushel of seed-corn from 
a stranger, if offered at twenty-five per cent. below the 
market price. The suspicion would at once arise that 
the corn was too old to germinate. 

But, when it comes to the matter of interest, no rate 
seems high enough, in the minds of countless investors 
of even considerable experience, to create a distrust of 
the investment’s integrity. If from four to six per cent. 
is the general fair return for the use of money—a rea- 
sonable price to pay for its use—why, then, in times 
of peace and plenty should not a promised eight per 
cent., or ten per cent., or higher rate of income excite 
the same sort of suspicion as in the case of the horse or 
corn just cited ? 

Always return to the fundamental principle that money 
must be treated as any other commodity; and when 
offered at a higher price than is commonly received for 
its use, in normal times, beware, and investigate. 
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Among the Safest of 
The World’s Investments 
Are School Bonds 











THEY ARE FUNDAMENTALLY SOUND 
being authorized by the vote of the people, and issued for 
the extension of our great free educational system. 


THEY ARE WELL SECURED 
through taxation on a large area of valuable and improved 
lands usually including a substantial city or town. 


OUR OWN MONEY IS INVESTED 
in the Bonds we offer. We purchase them only after 
most thorough investigation, and have the opinion of emi- 
nent counsel that the Bonds are legally issued and that all 
property in the District is security through taxation for 
the payment of the Bonds. A copy of this opinion is 
furnished to investors with all Bonds sold. 


SCHOOL BONDS YIELD HIGH INTEREST 
considering the high character of the security. 
LARGE OR SMALL AMOUNTS 
can be invested safely at equally attractive interest rates. 
SCHCOL BONDS OF $100, 8500 OR $1,000 


each can be had, and one or more Bonds of any denomin- 
ation can be purchased. 


Examples of what we offer in School Bonds. 


Amount Netting Actual Value 
of Issue. Denomination Investors of Property 
$18,000 $1,000 4.40% $1,250,000 
16,000 500 4%% 1,250,000 
30,000 500 4-40 % 2,000,000 
6,000 100 5.20% 500,000 


OUR COMPLETE LIST OF SCHOOL BONDS 
mailed free on request, also our publication entitled ‘* For 
the Information of Conservative Investors.’’ 


H. T. HOLTZ & CO. 


171 La Salle Street, Chicago 











INVEST ———= 


YOUR SAVINGS 
SAFELY 


Put them where you are absolutely certain that 
your principal is safe, your interest sure, and 
your investment readily convertible into cash at 
any time. The safest of all known investments are 


City, County and School Bonds 
%—4—5—_6—% 


Sold for Cash or on Easy Monthly Payments 


Whether you have large or small amounts 
to invest, write us. Booklet, etc., FREE. 


The New First National Bank 
Dept. F, Columbus, Ohio 























‘* The Weekly Financial Review ” of J. S. 
Bache & Co., the well known bankers, is 
written with great care and conservatism. 
It gives a well-considered review of financial 
conditions and the business outlook. 

It is read by thousands of investors every 
week.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


THE WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW 
will be sent without charge to investors interested. j 


J. S. Bache & Co., Bankers 


(Members New York Stock Exchange.) 

















42 Broadway, - = = NEW YORK 
% Your surplus money can be made % 
to earn you 6% and be secure. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 

Pay 3% July and January on money secured by mortgage 

on improved Birmingham, Ala.,, real estate. 
$50.00 Shares withdrawable on demand with interest to 


date. ‘Write for Circular. 217 N. 21st Street, 
FP, M. JACKSON, Pres., Birmingham, Ala. 








SEE PAGE 543 
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ABRABBABRBBRBARBBRBBBRBRBRBBBRRBEBEE 


WUARABBRABEBABEBABEE 





The Safest Way 
To Earn 6% 


investors—small or large— should inform 
themselves on Irrigation Bonds. 
are secured by liens on the 
most fertile farm lands in America. The 
value of the security is in many instances 
four times the loan. ~ The first -year's crop 
often sells for more than the loan, some- 
times by several times over, 

yme of these bonds are municipal obli- 

gations, like School Bonds. They forma 
tax ‘lien on the real property within the 
district. 








These bonds 


[hey are serial bonds, so one may make 
short-time or long-time investments. Each 
year, as part of the bonds are paid, the 
back of the rest is increased. 

[he bonds pay six per cent.—a higher 
rate than one can obtain on any other large 
class of bonds equally well secured. 

Che bonds are for $100, $500 and $1,000, 
sO one may invest either little or much. 

These are ideal bonds, and they have 


security 


become the most popular bonds that we 
handle 

We are the largest dealers in Reclama- 
tion Bon In the past 15 years we have 
sold 70 separate issues, without a dollar of 
loss to any investor. 

N 


Yow we have written a book based on 
all this experience, and the book is free. 


Please send this coupon today for it, for 
you owe to yourselfa knowledge of the facts. 
TWARARAVALARAVALALR 








Srowlidgel NiverGor 


(Established 1898) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
First National Bank Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Gentlemen—Please send me your new Bond 
Book, ‘“* The World's Greatest Industry.” 

















Bought one of our Coupon Bonds a few months ago. 
Shortly after he found himself needing that money 
badly and he asked for it. He got it—by return 
mail. He naturally thinks well of our Company, as 
this letter shows :— 


AMERICAN Securnities Co. Louis N. Moss, Pres. 


829 RIVERS'DE AVE. A. M. Moss, Vice-Pres. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Mr Calvin .G. F: neil, 
Allison Hill Bank Bldg., 


E. C. Ingram, Sec’y & Treas. 
pod 22nd, 1909. 


Dear Sir nok wemhe | Sa en “TB eden ome hy Been 
overlooked. Sometime ago | was the owner of some of the fi 
mortgage bonds of the New York Central Realty Ci Co., which “I 
later cashed in. I can truthfully say that from my personal 
experience I consider these bonds a y ene gg and 
an investment which may be realized upon on 

Yours very truly, E. C. ‘INGRAM. 


It's worth while to invest in Bonds available for cash 
at practically any time before maturity, secured by 
the assets of a Company such as ours, com 
wholly of Real Estate adjacent to and within the 
limits of New York City. Write for information re- 
garding our two forms. 


Tour York Gnlink Reawty B. 


Suite 1179. 1328 Broadway. New York City 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,262.986.32) * 
We want agencies in every community. Write for particulars. 








BUSINESS HINTS 


Every Sale an Advertisement 


any a business man does not realize that in some 

way every sale he makes is an advertisement that 

is going to help or hinder his business. It is an adver- 

tisement of the policy of his firm. It advertises the 

attitude of his employees, whether accommodating or 

indifferent, polite or boorish. It advertises the honesty 
or dishonesty of the whole concern. 

I have heard men boast of a good sale when they 
have taken advantage of a customer. They congratu- 
lated themselves on having obtained more than the reg- 
ular price for an. article sold to a customer whom they 
had, found to bean ‘‘easy mark.” . He did not try to 
beat them down, but simply paid the price asked, and 
said nothing. 

Business chickens come home to roost, and a dis- 
honest policy of this kind will ultimately ruin a firm. It 
is only a question of time; for every dishonest trick, 
every misrepresentation, every mean transaction is a 
boomerang which comes back to wound the thrower. 

Quality is the best salesman in the world. The 
article that is a little better than others of the same kind, 
that is the best, even if the price is higher, ‘‘ carries in 
its first sale the possibility of many sales, because it 
makes a satisfied customer, and only a satisfied cus- 
tomer will come again.” 

Like good things to eat, a superb quality always 
leaves a good taste in the mouth, and we go again to 
the firm that gives us the best thing of its kind that can 
be obtained. 

The house which has built up its business on quality 
does not need to do so much advertising as inferior 
concerns, for every sale it makes is an advertisement, 
and every pleased customer becomes an unpaid drum- 
mer for the house. After we have once worn or used 
or enjoyed the best, we do not like the second best. 
We may be forced by circumstances to get it, but we 
do not like it. 





Harmony as a Business Producer 


ORTUNATELY the old-time employer, who used to go 
through his place of business every day with a whip, 
so to speak, stirring everybody up, driving everybody, 
scolding and swearing, is rapidly disappearing. Men are 
finding that there is something better than the slave- 
driving methods. They are finding that harmony is a 
great business producer, that kindness, appealing to the 
best instead of the worst in employees, produces the 
highest results. 

Up-to-date business men find that the more comfort- 
able and the happier they can make their employees, 
the more work they will accomplish, and the better its 
quality. Everybody does his best when appreciated. 

Mr. Grumpy Employer, how can you expect your 
employees to apply the Golden Rule to you, when you 
do not use it yourself? When you get your employees 
all stirred up and out of sorts by constant scolding, 
fault-finding, and nagging, by your failure to stand up 
to your contracts with them, how can you expect them 
in return to have your interests at heart, to live up to 
your expectations, to do good work? When you go 
all to pieces over something that troubles you, you can 
not write a good letter. Your mind is in no condition 
to make an important contract until you restore har- 
mony. Can you, then, expect your employees to 
believe in you—to give you their best, when you show 
them the worst side of your nature ? 


The Man Who Acts 


Drive the Civil War, when Lincoln ordered McClellan 

to advance, he would make all sorts of excuses 
for delay—he did not have enough men; the cavalry 
horses’ tongues were sore; the Administration did not 
support him properly, or he was waiting for the enemy 
to get into a more favorable position for attack. 

But, at last, Lincoln found a man who never made 
excuses, never apologized, but acted. General Grant 
would call a council of his generals, and smoke while 
they gave advice; and then he would make out his own 
programme and act. 

What a relief for the head of a great enterprise to 
find a Grant among his employees, a man who does 
not ask if the enemy is in a favorable position for 
attack, or if everything is in ideal condition, but makes 
the best of things as they are, and pushes ahead! 


7 °? 


Pm Character! It is capital, credit, opportunity — 
Don’t be afraid of truth; she is no invalid. 
Emerson. 
**Clothes doan’d make der man, but dey help der 
man to make his bluff.” 
‘*Efery man is any udder man’s equal—unless he 
owes him a cubble of dollars.”’ 
Many a man thinks he is getting ahead on his 
work who is only anticipating his worries. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





WE OFFER $200,000 
OF AN ISSUE OF $500,000 


Tennessee Timber, Coal 
and Iron Co. 


1ST MORT. 6% SINKING FUND 
10-YEAR GOLD BONDS 


OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 


HON. CURTIS GUILD, Jr., President, 
BOSTON. MASS., 
Ex-Governor of Massachusetts, 
President of the American Forestry Association. 


CHAS. W. WHITCOMB Vice-Pres.. and Gereral Manager, 
STON, MASS.. 

Ex-State Fire Marshal of Massachusetts. 
SAMUEL L. POWERS, Treasurer, 
8O0STON, MASS.,, 

Counsel for the New England Bell Telephone Co. 
PERCY G. BOLSTER, Secretary, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Counsellor-at-Law. 

HON. W. A. HENDERSON, General Counsel, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 

Ex-Judge Supreme Court of Tenne 
General Counsel of the Southern Rallway’ Co. 


WILBUR L. LIBBEY, A.1I.M,E., Director, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Mine Owner, Member American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
IRA G. HERSEY, Director, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Director Beacon Trust Co., Boston; Director Home Savings 
Bank, Boston, 


aa re DIXON, Director, 
ACDONALD, W.VA., 
val caetane poe Over 20 Large Collieries. 


The security of this investment is assured from 
the fact that the real value of the Company’s prop- 
erty is at least ten times the amount of its total 
authorized bonded indebtedness, thus assuring a 
substantial increase in the market value of the 
bonds and leaving a very large margin for the 
enhancement of its stock. 

Price 90, to net 734%, and as a bonus with this 
allotment only, 334% full-paid capital stock value. 
The next allotment will be sold at 95 and the 
remainder at par. 

Prospectus and particulars upon application. 


THE DELAWARE FIDELITY TRUST CO. 


1415 Arch Street, Philadelphia 

















9% EVERY DAY 


You may open an account any day. You may withdraw 
upon 30 days’ notice. We have no fixed ‘interest days"’ 
—earnings commence when money is received and paid 
for full time to date of withdrawal. Remitted by check 
quarterly, semi-annually or compounded if desired. 

Conducted Under Supervision 
of New York Banking Dept. 


Established 16 years. During this time we have never paid 
less than 5 per cent a year, while increas- 





TR ing our assets over $2,000,000 and accu- 

VS mulating surplus and profits of $150,000. 

= e Our record is open to public inspection. We 
invite fullest investigation of our methods. 


& Write for Booklet 
Os <y INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 
Ness 3 Times Bidg., 42nd St. and Broadway, New York 





WHY SHOULDN’T YOU INCREASE THE 
EARNING POWER OF YOUR MONEY? 


THE 6% CERTIFICATES 
issued by this Company are backed by ample first mortgage security, 
deposited in trust with one of the largest trust companies of Baltimore, 
are still further safeguarded by the integrity, business standing and 14 
years experience of this Company. 
They are absolutely sound and safe. 


Write to-day for the Booklet 
CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1042 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
5100” tacn DS S2OO 
Deposited with usand left between 8 and 9 we pay 
you $100, You can withdraw after one year 5% interest; 
care May of th Sst etic men the cory ae Puc 


559/, tad sovings with us. Onn Can send best of references, most likely some 














one in your own city. 


os saved monthly, $1,000 at maturity. 

a. 348 saved monthly, 33-00 ,000 at maturity. 
nodes. 2S saved monthly, 000 at maturity. 
saved monthly, $5,000 at maturity. 

L. B. Buenpinam, Migr., 21 Jacobson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Success Magazine 
carefully edits its 
advertising columns 
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IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE" IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 543 
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September, 1909 


The Passion for 
Achievement 


[Continued from page 560) 


The love of achievement is satisfied in the very act 
of creation, in the realization of the ideal which had 
haunted the brain. Ease, leisure, comfort, are nothing 
compared with the exhilaration which comes from 
achievement. 

Who can describe the sense of triumph that fills the 
inventor, the joy that thrills him when he sees for the 
first time the perfect mechanism or device—the work 
of his brain and hand—that will ameliorate the hard 
conditions of mankind and help to emancipate man from 
drudgery ? 

Who can imagine the satisfaction, the happiness of 
the scientist who, after years of battling with poverty, 
criticism, and denunciation, and the tortures of being 
misunderstood by those dearest to him, when he suc- 
ceeds at last in wresting some great secret from nature, 
in making some marvelous discovery that will push 
civilization forward ? 

The struggle for supremacy—the conquest of obstacles, 
the mastery of nature, the triumph of ideals—has been the 
developer of man, the builder of what we call progress. 
It has brought out and broadened and strengthened the 
finest and noblest traits in human nature. 

The idea that a man, whatever his work in the world, 
should retire just because he has made enough money 
to live upon for the rest of his life is unworthy of a 
real man, who was made to create, to achieve, to go on 
conquering. 

Every normal human being is born with a great sacred 
obligation resting upon him—to use his highest faculties 
as long as he can, and to give his best to the world; 
and the laws of his nature and of the universe are such 
that the more he gives to the world, the more he gets 
for himself—the larger, the completer man he becomes. 
But the moment he tries to sell himself to selfishness, to 
greed, to self-indulgence, the smaller, meaner man he 
becomes. 

It is no wonder that the man who retires merely for 
selfish gratification is uneasy, unhappy, and is sometimes 
driven to suicide. He knows in his heart that it is wrong 
to withdraw his great productive, creative ability from a 
world which needs it so much; to let his achieving 
faculties atrophy from disuse. He knows that it is a 
sin against his own development, his own future pos- 
sibilities, to cease the exercise of his godlike powers. 

It is the wrestling with obstacles and the overcoming of 
difficulties that have made man a giant of achievement. 

If we could analyze a strong, vigorous character, we 
should find it made up largely of the conquering habit, 
the habit of overcoming. 

On the other hand, if we should analyze a weak 
character we should find just the reverse—the habit of 
failure, the habit of letting things slide, of yielding 
instead of conquering—the lack of courage, of persist- 
ency, of grit. 

There is the same difference between a self-made 
young man, who has fought his way up to his own 
loaf, and the pampered youth who has never been con- 
fronted by great responsibilities that would exercise his 
powers and call out his reserves, that there is between 
the stalwart oak which has struggled for its existence 
with a thousand storms, with all the extremities of the 
elements, and the hothouse plant which has never been 
allowed to feel a breath of frost or a rough wind. 

Every bit of the oak’s fiber has registered a victory, 
so that when its timber is called upon to wrestle with 
storms and the fury of the sea, it says, ‘l am no 
stranger to storms; | have met them many a time be- 
fore. 1 feel within me stamina and fiber to resist the 
fury of any sea, because | have fought and overcome 
its equal a thousand times.” 

The hothouse plant succumbs to the first adverse wind. 

Responsibility is a powerful developing factor which 
the idle, aimless person never gets the advantage of. Great 
responsibilities bring out great reserves to match them. 

The consciousness of having a message for mankind 
has held multitudes of people to their ideals, amidst 
suffering, hardship, and overwhelming difficulties. 

Every normal human being is happiest as well as 
strongest when active, especially when doing that which 
he was intended to do, that which he is best fitted to do; 
when he is trying to make real the vision of his highest 
moment. He is weakest and most miserable when idle, 
or doing that which he is least fitted for by nature. 

The divine discontent which all aspiring souls feel is 
a longing for growth, for a realization of possibilities. 
It is the call of the potencies within us to do, to be; the 
longing for that expansion and power which can only 
come from healthful, vigorous activity in pursuit of a 
worthy aim. 

There is no mental tonic, no physical stimulus like 
that which comes from the consciousness of growing 
larger, fuller, completer each day in the pursuit of one’s 
chosen work. 

The passion for conquest, the conquering faculty 
which we all have—that something within us which 
aspires—becomes strong and powerful just in propor- 
tion as it has legitimate exercise and encouragement, 
so that every feeling out and stretching of the mind, 
every exercise of the faculties to-day makes a larger 
to-morrow possible. 





Gillette Safety Razor 


T is a fact that a man whose face will 
not stand the ordinary razor oftener 
than twice a week can shave every 
morning with the Gillette—and easily—no 
roughness, no irritation of the skin, even over the 
sensitive places on the neck or under the chin. 


There is no stropping or honing with a Gillette. 

It is the one safe razor and the only razor that can 
be adjusted for a light or close shave. 

The time to buy a Gillette is. now. 

It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith (actual size), is so compact 
that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the side of a travel- 


ing bag. It comes in gold, silver or gun metal—with handle and 
blade box to match. The blades are fine. 

Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 

You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles gripped in 
hard rubber: and Gillette Shaving Stick—a soap worthy of the 
Gillette Safety Razor. 


Chicago, stock xchange Bldg. GILLETTE SALES Co. oo it i Office 
17 Holborn Viaduct 533 Kimball Building, Boston a aa 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 











$300010310,000,yEAR 





0. Gee wes 8 eS 2 9S Oe 5 8 BUSINESS ([_i) 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with 
your present occupation. Our co-opeative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in 
the world. Get your name on your own Real Estate Signs — big money in it. 
A Thorough Commercial Law Course FREE to Each 
Representative. Write for 62-page book, Free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 3056 Reaper Block, Chicago 


RECEIVERS’ SALE! 4.5000 Library 


« For Only $29.50 


Wonderful rtunity to these magnificently bound volumes comprising the {opraty 
of Universal | History, fer Gea han half value. The publishers have f: fated. V We, as 
receivers, must dispose ala open t sets to pay the obligations of the publishers. Fora Yetta 
time we will send Ri a set for Fee examiaetion without askin ing you to pay one cent down. 


HERE IS OU OFFER: SEND US YOUR ADDRE 


on the coupon or a telling us you would like to receive for free ex- 

amination BT My umes t, the Library of po agg History in your 

home and we will send them to you, charges p ——_ . Look over these 
mu do not wan' 





























Free Coupon 






‘ 
books for a week and then if you decide that yo t them send (/ wilters Corporat’a 
them back to us at our expense. a wish to keep this superb work Dept. 1492 
send only 50 —— and es amonth for 14 ty for this { 240 Wabash, Chicago 
‘ ry. ¢ Library of Universal History is a comp! history of 1 would like to exam- 
whole OM written by America’s hte it historians aad en- ine. set of your new 
reed by America’s —= oS. ate over 6,000 / History in tay Lome Stes 
, = finely engraved m: rations. Each volume / tes 
inches wide and 10 nches gt i ‘boxed. mio 1 ibe. $/ 
us at ogee. lind 
redelas. ” Write your t,t, #,- leciding. ¥/ WAMC.. 64.000 seeeds eee sooo 
/ 


fs AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS “CORP'N, ff Abe sa0e sveeevennee 


te Dep't 15626 240 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


se ere ee cece sees secnener 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 543 
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Hundreds of good positions pene Treveling 
Salesmen earn more money 
men in the world. seeens aan of 
ed in the United States a: 
and the demand for - al- 
ways exceeds the supply . Marshal Fie a. 
the most successful merchant in 
world, commenced his business cancer 
asa salesman. If you earn } 
$50.00 a week, send for our free book, 
‘A Knight of the Grip.” bd will show 
you how to increase your earning capac- 
ity from two to ten times ohere what 
you now earn, regardless of what a 
business may be. Through our 


we ave pd 
a thomeands. of men to secu 
sitions and better salaries. Hundreds of them wh who. Crmeriy 
earned from $40 to $75 per month now earn from to a 
month and all expenses. Write for full particulars today. It 
Add nearest office 


costs nothing to investiga’ ress oO 
DEPT. 132 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAIN seme ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco. 


You Can Dress Well- 
On 912° AWeek 1 


MEN’S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 


MADE TO ORDER after latest 
NEW YORK DESIGNS 
We will trust any honest man anywhere. We guarantee 
perfect fit. Send for our samples and book of latest New 
York fashions free. 


EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO,, 
(INCORPORATED) 
America’s Largest and Leading Merchant Tailors. 


289 Broadway, through to No.1 Park PI., N.Y. City 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 


ON CREDIT BY MAIL 


| Grove’s Music Simplifier 


is the only method of teaching piano and organ 
music, by mail, that has received the endorse- 
ment of Josef "Hofmann, leading teachers 

the American press. 

Simple, practical, easily mastered even by 
children, it enables one to play the music firat 
and learn the notes later. SE FOR TH 
BOOKLET that describes the delightful 12 
weeks’ course in Harmony and Thorough Bass 
anda wonderful low price summer proposition. 


GROVE’S MUSIC SIMPLIFIER CO, Box 458, Scranton, Pa. 
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The Stewart Iron Works Co. 


1715 Covington 8t. Cincinnati, 0. 











“COOPEROSITIES” 
» Berkshire Hills Real Estate 
1 HE towns and cities of the beautiful 
Berkshire Hills are 1200 feet above 
the sea. ‘‘ Overbrook,” big new coun- 
try seat in Stockbridge, Mass., and 
other places from $60,000 down to 
$5,000, Nice farm 180 acres near Stock- 
bridge for $8,500, 
Send for booklet ** Cooperosities,’’ it's illustrated 


Geo. H. Cooper Dept. A, Pittsfield, Mass. 

















will Instruct personally a limited number selected, ambitious men in 


Practical Drafting, Detailing, Designing. 


I know exactly the quality and quantity of practical training, knowled 














REMINGTON 


The Name 
That Means 
Typewriter 
Efficiency 


The New Models 210 and 22 demonstrate the highest de- 
velopment of the writing machine. 

















Remington Typewriter Company, (Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
YOU MAY WIN $500 in cash or one of 100 other large 
cash prizes by acting as our agent; aw outfit free; no 
experience or capital necessary; Mrs. Lillian Harned of 
rrenton, N. J., made over $1000 in her spare time: write 


us today. 
st., Boston. 


McLEAN, BLACK & CO.,, Inc., 7 Beverly 


MUSHROOMS PAY 


Big profits. Big —— Easy to grow in old sheds, 
barns, cellars,ete. Write for Jackson’s New Book, 6! giv- 
ing practical, reliable, on bi, informatibdn; it’s 
Jackson Mushroom Farm, Dept. 3132 Chicago 


CAN MAKE oa HY EASILY, 
LADY AGENTS $y Mac: $$ G0008. Fal 
samples now.ready. No i TY Simon Con, Dept. pe he a 








for particulars. Joseph T K, Bway, N.Y. city, 





EVE RY BODY HAS WANTED IT for w, it’s. here. 
\ kerosene burner using a mantle, with light t ike eft chy oad. Sample 
prepaid, Send stamp for circular and trial order. 

MEATING & LIGHTING CO., Rome, N. Y. 
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I NFID AN TE By WM. HAMILTON OSBORNE, 
[Continued from page 551) 


Tri-State looked at its hand, and cut again. Tremayne 
stayed in the game and met that cut. Tri- State cut 
once more. Shore Front met it on its own terms. Tri- 
State cut again. 

Cantor burst into a roar of laughter as he sat in Op- 
penheim’ s big house one night. ‘‘Oppenheim,” he 
said, ‘‘ just shut your eyes, and conjure up the picture 
of that freight—our freight—wavering between the two 
lines, back and forth, to and fro again—just waiting for 
the last cut. Say, this is going to last a year. The 
time will come, and not far off, when we can get our 
stuff into New York for almost nothing.” He leaned 
over and touched Oppenheim on the chest. ‘‘ Look 
here, Oppy,” he exclaimed, in 4 whisper, ‘‘do what 
I’m doing. Take every contract you can get, at any 
old figure you can get it. With this rate-war on, for 
the next twelve months we can outbid any manufac- 
turer in the universe. It’s a holiday for us. 

Bee ar cay grinned and nodded. ‘‘ And,” suggested 

what’s to become of Tremayne?” 

sa: roared again. ‘‘ The jay,” he returned; “‘he 
never saw that it was bound to come to this. It was | 
who pulled the wool over his eyes. Tremayne—oh, 
he’ll go the way of all fools, down into the innocuous 
desuetude that’s meant for jays. That’s all. But 
mark my words—make hay while the sun shines, 
Oppy, old boy, make hay.” 

It was ten months after that that Joe Tremayne came 
home, one night, with deeper lines in his face—his face 
always had deep lines now—and closeted himself with 
Molly. ‘‘Now, Girlie,” he said, ‘‘this is one of the 
things that must n’t be told. 1—I don’t know what to 
say to you, or how to tell it. | feel as though I’d 
married you under false pretenses. But I’ve been a 
fool—and they ’re going to force me to the wall—bank- 
ruptcy. That’s what it means—bankruptcy, Molly 
girl.” 

She placed a hand upon his shoulder. ‘‘ Let the old 
road go, Joe,” she returned; ‘‘cast it off. You’re a 
thread-man, as you say. Well, you’ve got the thread 
works left.” 

He jerked himself from her. ‘‘ That’s just what you 
don’t understand. The thread works have been 
dragged down, too. I—I’ve sold my shirt, almost, to 
make this road go—and now,” he added, fiercely, “I’m 
in my last ditch. They've fought me to a finish, and 
I’m down and out.” 

He slumped into his chair again, and laid his head 
upon his hands in grim despair. Molly gently held him 
in her grasp, bent over him, soothed him: ‘‘ Joe, dear,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ remember what we resolved—no mat- 
ter what happened—so long as we had each other— 
and now—somebody else, too, Joe, that’s coming to 
us—it’s just going to be we three, you and I, and—” 

He lifted up his head and caught her in his arms. 
‘And I’ve got no right to worry you, Molly girl,” he 
said. ‘I ought not to tell you all my troubles.” 

““You’ve got to tell me everything, dear,” she 
answered, ‘‘no matter what it is. You promised, and 
you must.” She gazed far out into the future and 
smiled a happy smile. ‘‘And | don’t care, Joe,” she 
went on, ‘‘ whether we’re happy here or on the fifth 
floor of a tenement—we're going to be happy always, 
you—and I—and—.” 

Tremayne rose to his feet. ‘‘I’ve got to think about 
that too, dear,” he exclaimed. His teeth closed with 
asnap. ‘‘I’m going to fight as |’ve been fought. I’m 
going to sell out to the Tri-State! It’s a mean trick, 
but I’ll do it! 1’ll do it, no matter how mean it is.” 

‘*Why is it mean?” she queried. 

“Because,” he answered her squarely, ‘‘it was 
understood—tacitly understood between me and the 
rest—that my road was built to accommodate the rest; 
I to get the profit, they to get fair treatment. Well, 
I’ve given them fair treatment, and they ’ve gone back 
on me—that’s all. And now |’m going back on them. 
I’m going to turn traitor and sell my road to the Tri- 
State. They ’ll pay half a million, if they ’ll pay a cent, 
I think.” 

But the Tri-State would n’t. 

‘* Half a million,” sneered Slingerland, the man who 
had conceived and built the Tri-State, ‘‘ what—half a 
million cents ?” 

“*Mr. Slingerland,” said Tremayne, ‘“mark my words. 
You know the bunch of factories along the shore. 
There are only two roads there now—yours and mine. 
No third per fs ever get a franchise there; no new 
road is needed. Your road and mine can do all the 
business for a million years. Now, my road is worth 
half a million to you, and you know it; because, if 
you buy my road you’ve got Cantor and Oppenheim 
and the rest of the gang where you want ’em, and you 
can soak ’em all you want to, on either road—and 
they ’ve got to take it and not say a word.” 

Slingerland pursed his lips. ‘‘ And what about the 
Rate Law?,” he queried. 

Tremayne only laughed. ‘‘ You know that Cantor 
and Oppenheim don’t fight,” he answered. ‘‘You’re all 
safe on that; the Rate Law did n *t seem to worry you 
while the fight was on with me. 

Slingerland chuckled. ‘‘ Well, ” he conceded, '‘ we’H 
not discuss the Rate Law.” He put his finger tips 
together. 

“*1?ll give you a hundred and fifty thousand for your 


bum little tin-whistle road,” he returned, sneeringly. 

Tremayne flushed angrily. **You’ll give me half a 
million for it,” he retorted, ‘‘and not a dollar less.” 

“* Your road did n’t cost’a hundred and fifty,” returned 
Slingerland; ‘‘ now, did it? What did it cost to build ?” 

‘*Mr. Slingerland,” he said, desperately, ‘‘ you and 
your engineers know very well what that eleven-mile 
railroad cost me to build, with that cut and fill. A 
road can’t be built for twenty thousand dollars per mile, 
and you ’re trying to tell me that my road cost less than 
ten a mile. It cost a quarter of a million to build, you 
understand, and it’s cost me more than a quarter of a 
million to maintain it, and it’s worth a million dollars 
to you, if it’s worth a cent.” 

‘*T?’ll give you a hundred and fifty thousand for it,” 
said Slingerland. He turned to his stenographer and 
continued to dictate his correspondence. ‘“‘ That’s all 
I’ve got to say.” 

That afternoon, late, Maxmilian Oppenheim entered 
his house and crossed the crash-carpeted reception- 
room to the corner where sat his large and portly wife. 

She plucked her husband by the sleeve. ‘‘Say, 
Max,” she said, ‘‘Mrs. Joe Tremayne was here. | 
thought you said he was on the verge of bankruptcy, 
did n't you 2 

‘‘Sure,” answered Oppenheim, genially. 

** Well,” went on Mrs. Oppenheim, ‘‘ Molly Tre- 
mayne, his wife, always gets things straight. And 
what do you think she said to-day?” 

‘“Dun’no,” answered Oppenheim, “and don’t care.” 

“*She said,” went on his wife, ‘‘ that Joe was going 
to sell his line to the Tri-State for half a million dalaer: 
made up his mind that was the best thing for him to do.” 

Oppenheim strode toward the door. ‘“‘Is that so?” 
he said excitedly. 

He went straight to Cantor’s. ‘‘Cantor,” he said, 
‘you call up Slingerland, of the Tri-State, at his Phila- 
delphia house. Tremayne’s wife has told the madam 
that Tremayne’s sold out.” 

‘*Sold out!” gasped Cantor, ‘‘ to the Tri-State?” 

Oppenheim nodded. Cantor wiped his brow. ‘“ My 
heavens, man,” he cried, ‘‘if the Tri-State owns the 
Shore Front, they ’ll salt us from now to kingdom come!” 

‘*Get Slingerland on the wire,”” commanded Oppen- 
heim. 

They got Slingerland on the wire, but that’s all “~< 
got—except a sneering ‘‘ Really, gentlemen, really | 
have nothing to say—nothing at all to say. 

He cut them off. Then Slingerland himself, a bit ex- 
cited, rang up Tremayne’s house, and not five minutes 
later was talking to the owner of the Shore Front Line. 

‘*Tremayne,” he said, in crisp, businesslike tones, 
“this is the last call. I’ll give you fifty thousand 
dollars over and above your bonded indebtedness . 
don’t quote this for the purpose of being raised. It is 
the final figure. Take it or leave it, as you will.” 

‘*Give me half an hour to think,” pleaded Tre- 
mayne, ‘‘and Ill let you know to-night.” He hung 
up the receiver and turned to Molly. 

‘* Molly,” he said, ‘‘1’m snowed under with debts. 
You know that. Everything I have goes to my cred- 
itors, unless | can squeeze half a million out of the Tri- 
State— ” 

“But,” exclaimed Molly, ‘‘I thought you could— 
you said you were going to sell for that.” 

Tremayne smiled grimly. ‘‘But they won’t buy 
for that. What they will pay is fifty thousand dollars 
over and above the bonded indebtedness of the road.” 

There was a hurried ring at the door-bell. Tre- 
mayne descended the stairs and found Cantor and 
Oppenheim below. 

““We want to see you alone, Tremayne, at once,” 
they said. 

He nodded, ‘‘Come up to the sitting-room where 
my wife is,” he suggested. 

They went up and seated themselves, wiping per- 
spiring brows. ‘‘Joe,” burst out Oppenheim, 
hear you ’ve sold out the Shore Front to the Tri-State 
line.’ 

Joe raised his eyebrows. ‘‘Indeed?” he returned‘ 
‘*and where did you find that out ?—from Slingerland ?” 

Oppenheim shook his head violently. ‘‘ Don’t fence 
with us, Tremayne,” he exclaimed; ‘‘ your wife told 
Mrs. Oppenheim to-day that you were selling out for 
half a million dollars.” 

Tremayne turned a reproachful glance on Molly; but 
there were other things in it besides reproach—love, 
gratitude, joy. 

““Your wife told that to ca 4 wife, So you need n’t 
deny it, you understand. We know.’ 

There was a long silence. ‘‘ Well?” said Tremayne, 
quietly. 

“Well,” angrily retorted Cantor, ‘‘this is a pretty 
piece of business—the whole thing.” 

Tremayne flushed angrily. ‘‘1 think so, myself,” he 
returned. 


Oppenheim shook his finger at Cantor. ‘‘ Now don’t 
you get Joe mad, Cantor,” he remonstrated; ‘‘ you let 
me handle this.” 

He twitched his neck away from his collar. ‘‘ Now, 


Tremayne,” he went on, “have you clinched this 
thing? Is the deal closed yet?” 

Cantor watched Tremayne closely, but Tremayne 
gave no sign. 
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‘‘That ’s my business,” said Tremayne, gently, with 
a smile. 

‘“We’ll pay you six hundred thousand dollars for 
your road, Tremayne,” said Oppenheim impulsively, 
for he recognized that the time for quibbling had passed, 
‘‘if you have n’t closed the deal.” 

Tremayne searched the faces of both men with his 
glance. **Gentlemen,” he said at length, ‘‘ the Shore 
Front Line is not for sale to any one except,the Tri-State 
road. You understand?” 

Cantor rose and thrust his face into Tremayne’s. 
‘“‘Then you’re a traitor, Tremayne, a traitor to your 
best friends,” he said. ‘‘ Why, it was our suggestion, 
this Shore Front road. You owe it alltous. Andnow—” 

‘‘| owe everything in the line of trouble to you, 
gentlemen,” retorted Tremayne, rising to his full height. 
“Look here, do you think I’m blind now, as | was 
when | built this road? Do you think | don’t under- 
stand the underlying motives of every one of you? 
You gulled me, the innocent, into building this road— 
so that | might be the plaything, the shuttlecock 
between you and the Tri-State. You are swindlers, 
liars, thieves; you know it. By this rate-war you’ve 
made half a million apiece in one year, and I’ve lost 
alll had. Allright. I’m going down, but |’m going 
to drag you with me. The Tri-State road will own 
both roads. You know what follows. They’ll put on 
the screws until you scream for help. It is my turn 
now. 

‘*We'll offer seven hundred thousand, then,” said 
Oppenheim. 

Tremayne’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘Who offers that?” 
he queried. 

Cantor gasped with hope. ‘‘A_ syndicate,” he 
answered. ‘‘ May we use your phone to tell the ship- 
pers on your line to come over here ?”’ 

It was two hours before the clans had gathered, and 
well on into the night. 

“Gentlemen,” said Cantor, rising and pounding on 
the desk. ‘‘Mr. Tremayne will sell to us for seven 
hundred thousand. Are you all agreed? You know 
the facts, and have learned the situation. Shall we pay 
the price ?” 

Tremayne laughed aloud. ‘‘You’ve got things 
twisted, Mr. Cantor,” he returned.. ‘‘If | take seven 
hundred thousand dollars for this road, it will not be 
from you, nor from any person present. If I sell this 
road, | sell it only to the, Tri-State. Understand ?” 

There was a ring at the telephone. Tremayne 
answered it. He talked in low tones, but the room 
was as still as death. 

‘*How are you, Mr. Slingerland,” he said. 

Slingerland! The gathering froze, shriveled, shud- 
dered. 

There was a long speech from Slingerland’s end of the 
wire, unheard by all save Tremayne. At its close, Tre- 
mayne merely smiled a genial smile into the transmitter. 

“In half an hour from now, Mr. Slingerland,” he 
answered. Then he rang off. The crowd poured on 
top of him. 

“Say, old man, don’t sell to Tri-State—don’t— 
don’t!” 

‘*Tremayne, look here; just listen to me—just—”’ 

“Wait!” cried Tremayne. ‘‘Sit down! Let me 
do the talking. Ten minutes ago | told you that if | 
sold the Shore Front Line I would sell to Tri-State and 
not to anybody else. I said, zf I sell it. Now, 1’m not 
going to sell it to Tri-State or to anybody else. I’m 
going to run it—runit. Understand?” He whipped 
from his pocket a paper that he had prepared months 
after it had been too late, but a paper that now stood 
him in good stead. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘l want 
every man jack of you to line up and pass along this 
table and sign this paper.” 

‘What paper is it?” queried Oppenheim. 

“It’s an agreement that for the next ten years you and 
each of you will ship your freight on the Shore Front 
Line at the rates set forth in the agreement—fair, square, 
legal, reasonable rates. Cantor will read it to you; he 
will sign it; each of you will sign.” 

‘‘And if we do not?” queried Oppenheim. 

“1 call up Slingerland in half an hour, that’s all.” 


* * * . * * 


After it was all over, Tremayne caught his wife and 
pressed her to him warmly, enthusiastically. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ this trip we will make a million 
out of the Shore Front Line—and we keep our honor, 
and our business integrity, and we heap coals of fire on 
the heads of Cantor and Oppenheim and such. This 
time we win out.” 

The telephone bell rang. Tremayne placed his hand 
over the mouthpiece, and his ear to the receiver. ‘‘It’s 
Slingerland,” he whispered. He laid the receiver gently 
down upon the table, backed away from the instru- 
ment, switched off the light, and led his delicious tell- 
tale of a wife out of the room. 

“*1 don’t want to talk to Slingerland to-night,” he 
said, ‘‘so 1’ll let him simmer at the other end of the 
line. | only want to talk to you—tell things to you— 
about yourself—and me—and—” 

‘* Some one Else,” she whispered. 
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An English officer would rather wear the Victoria 
Cross on his breast than the richest cluster of 
diamonds. 
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a °° is proverbial. The conquering, victorious spirits of the 
world come from the farm—for health is there. Health 
blows in its breezes and strength of character is bestowed 
by Nature’s elemental forces breathing across its bending 
harvests. 


: ANHEUSER-BUsoy,. 


: S\uliine 
‘.$ FpNHEUSER - BUscy- 
beg contains nothing whatever but the combined juices of germinated barley v/ P oot E: 
fem and selected Saazer Hops. Every bottle is chanand with the strength (C7 A “ki Au 
Mae and glory of the golden grain. Its aroma is the fragrance of the clinging | INTOX, if 
MA hop vine and its living vigor is the cream of ripened barley. It infuses life 
"a4 into the blood — sustains all the vital powers and to the feeble, aged j 
mi =4and run down it is a veritable restorer of recreative and soothing 
ie potency. Order of your Druggist or Grocer. 

, For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrines Bottles with 

Gold Trade-mark or 24 from Split Bottles with Black Trade-mark and 


15 cents for postage, we will send one of our Vienna Art Plates to any 
address in the United States, 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Real Madam Du Barry 


literally translated, full-page illustrations on Japan paper, 
Edition de Luxe, Roxburghe library binding, 


™Pearson’s Magazine tor year Only 2” 


Less than the lowest price that this, the Authentic Memoirs, 
ever sold at. We were able to secure ONLY A FEW 
COPIES. Here's your opportunity, but you must act quickly. 


Mail your money to-day.  [)épl. 0, Pearson's MOQOZING, NEW York Gly 


D OF ROSES” FREE! 


- THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE, “ Yard of Roses,” 
“s, is one of the grandest flower pictures ever offered, 
)) 1 yard long, on ‘avy copper-plate paper, inten beautiful colors; a handsome 
ornament for any home that you wiil always be proud of. To introduce our 
| splendid hon e magazine which hasa haif million readers, we mail this mo 

work of art, all charges paid, to anyone sending 10 cts. for trial subscription 
to The Household. We also lave other “Yard” subjects, comprising Violets, 
Puppies, Kittens, Littie Chicks, Pansies. We send 8 pictures and one year’s 
subscription to our popular magazine for 80c., or all six for 60c. Send at once 
before they are gone. HOUSEHOLD PICTURE DEPT. 547 Jackson Street, Topeka, 














WANTED in every county to sell the 

Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. 

Big commission paid. From $75 to 8300 
month be made. Write for 


— mn fterms. Highest Award, Cbicaco World’s Fair, 1893. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. Louisiana #urchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 
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CE-NEEDS NO PAINTING > 


MATITE roofs need no painting. The owner need never look at them; 
they take care of themselves. They are ‘no trouble’ roofs. They present 
the weather a real mineral surface against which storm and wind and snow are abso- 
lutely powerless. This surface does not require constant painting like the smooth surfaced 
r so-called ‘‘ rubber” roofings. The mineral surface is far better than paint. 





f course before Amatite came, the ‘‘smooth surfaced” roofings were the best kind to buy. 
Now that Amatite has been invented and thoroughly tested by years of use, painting a 
roof is wasteful and unnecessary. The cost of painting a “ rubber” roofing from year 
to year will soon cost more than the roof itself. That is why everybody who knows 
about roofing is buying Amatite nowadays. /t needs no painting. 
Amatite is easy to lay. Anyone can do the work. Large headed nails and 
liquid cement come free with every roll. 










We shall take pleasure in sending you a sample of Amatite with our com- 
pliments upon request. Address our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Minneapolis Kansas City 
Cincinnati New Orleans Boston 
Pittsburg Philadelphia St. Louis 
Chicago Cleveland 






































Strops Itself 


A marvelously simple and efficient one-piece shaving imple- 
ment keeping itself constantly sharp by means of its self-con- 
tained automatic stropping device. 


With this RAZOR stropping takes only an instant because it is not 
unscrewed or taken apart, 


the only Safety Razor with this advantage. 


Slip Strop through Razor itself and by passing Razor to and fro a few 
times, the automatic stropper renews the fine_keen edge. 


ALWAYS SHARP 
SAVES CONSTANT BLADE EXPENSE 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate it, or send for booklet 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 


14 St. Helen St., Montreal 
61 New Oxford St., London 
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The Scullery ‘Maid’s 
Dream 


[Continued from page 568] 


loved his siesta; by the pantryman, who then joined 
friends for a little chat at the World’s End, and by the 
scillery maid, who of late tidied her hair before a broken 
bit of glass and did her nails. 

‘*An’’e piped ’is eye a bit,” she sang as she fluffed 
her bang, ‘‘that giddy an’ g’y Tom-Tit. An’ ’e—” 

A grating snore came from the cook. He moved 
restlessly in his chair by the fire. His eyes opened 
upon the warbling one and wandered back to the shoe 
that was at hand. He shook his- head. Never again 
would that article aid him in subduing the scullery maid, 

With a glance full of reproach and a mighty sigh, he 
removed the big apron that protected his plump person, 
wéund and tied it firmly round his large head and sank 
back again to slumber. Faintly, through its folds, the 
taunting laughter of his young tormentor reached him, 
but his eyes closed; sleep returned: 

Then softly entered Mr. Jilkins. In a twinkling, 
and with the guidance of the scullery maid’s small 
finger, he took in the situation. He did not, however, 
join in her laughter. 

He pocketed his cap, straightened his cravat, touched 
the diamond stick-pin, and, eyeing the bulk of white 
that represented the chef’s head, moved on toward the 
scullery maid. 

“I'd a very pleasant time last night,” she said, slip- 
ping behind a chair. 

“Not so pleasant as me,” gallantly returned Jilkins, 

He placed his foot upon the chair and leaned forward, 

‘*I fancy we both enjoyed it. The acrobacks was 
grand, eh?” Dolly looked shyly away from the blue 
eyes of Jilkins. 

“You said,” he began softly, ‘‘that first night 1 
came that you ’ad dreamed about me.” 

Dolly nodded. ‘‘So I ’ad.” 

**Do | resemble the dream ?” 

** Every bit,” she admitted. 

“Did you like—that is, did you ’appen to take a 
fancy to me in it?” 

“*You took one to me,” answered Dolly. 

‘It was a true dream, then,” he said quickly, bend- 
ing closer over the chair-back; ‘‘I’ve took a orful 
fancy to you, Dolly. I’ve took afancy to us bein’ en- 
giged—bein’ married, Dolly.” 

Dolly’s little face had paled. She turned from her 
wooer. 

‘*D’ ye mean you don’t want to?” he whispered. 

“1 could n’t,” she said. 

‘‘Did n't you in the dream?” He caught*her hand. 

She did not anawer. 

Mr. Jilkins stepped back. 

“It ain’t—is it me ’air bein’ turned prematoor?” he 
demanded, fearfully. 

Her gaze met his squarely. ‘‘It’s yer ’air—” 

But fate, in the form of the cook, cut short her answer. 

“Lor’ lummy,” he gasped, “‘ | was dreamin’ of a 
funeral—dreamed | was bein’ buried ’ead first.” 

“*Sign of a weddin’,” said the pantryman, entering. 
“You looks like a Turkish Roosian, Cookie, meanin’ 
no hoffense.” 

The chef unbound his head. 

‘““Ah”’—he espied Mr. Jilkins, with every evidence of 
pleasure—‘‘’ave you ’ad tea, sir?” 

‘Thanks, yes,” politely assented Jilkins. 

He was walking about slowly, with bowed head, 
hands folded behind him. He put on his cap and 
stepped to the door. 

**P Il be back in time to carve,” he said, hurrying out. 

Along the King’s Road rushed Jilkins, until suddenly, 
where the World’s End hung out a gilded emblem, he 
stopped. 

“‘Il’ad meant to give this up,” he said, hesitating, 
but without Dolly—” 

And he entered, with no thought but of drowning his 
sorrow. 

Vv 
"THe scullery maid sat in the dark corner that had been 
hers before the coming of Jilkins. She was still 
arrayed with care, but her depression was evident. 

“‘Dolly,” urged the cook kindly, ‘‘ come wn’ try a bit 
of the ’am an’ pigeon pie.” 

‘*An’ ’ere’s a bit o’ marchpane off the cake, | saved 
you,’’ added the pantryman. 

At last in their midst they had true sorrow. It was 
just a little trying that the’scullery maid was evidently 
keeping something back. 

‘When Mr. Jilkins walked out o’ ’ere that afternoon 
two d’ys ago, ’o0o’d a thought,” asked the cook, ‘‘’e 
never meant to come back ?” 

“Nobody,” replied the pantryman. ‘‘An’ ’oo’d 
a thought a well-lookin’ chap like ’im would win a 
young womin’s ’eart an’ then make orf?” 

‘Come along, Dolly.” The cook drew a chair to 
the table. ‘‘Try to forget ’im, an’ tell us ’ow far ’e 
went to win yer affections.” 

Dolly came forward languidly. She liked ham and 
Pigeon pie, and loved marchpane: 

‘Pre’aps,” she said, being revived by the aid of these 
delicacies, ‘‘’e "ll come back—to carve—if ’e ain’t dead 
or committed sogicide.” : 

‘**Dolly,” solemnly spoke the cook, as with a full 
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plate he sat down at table beside her, ‘‘’e’s one, | tell 
you in secret, ’e’s one as ‘as loved an’ lorst an’ gone 
gray about it, too.’ 

“Chuck it,” commanded Dolly with sudden spirit; 
“T’ve no wish to ’ear about that!” 

‘If | was you,” advised the pantryman, also sitting 
down beside her, ‘‘1’d give up bein’ a womin, an’ be a 
little gal again; it’ll save you trouble.” 

“ M’ybe ’e’s dead,” said Dolly, a little break in her 
voice. ‘‘M’ybe—” 

There was a faint fumbling at the latch. It lifted 
feebly, and the door partly opened. 

‘*Well,” said the cook, ‘‘come along in an’ don’t 
give us all a chill.” 

‘* Mysterious,” murmured the pantryman. 

The scullery maid sat up very straight. 

The door opened wider and, as on that first night, 
Jilkins the missing entered. 

‘Come in, old pal,” invited the pantryman. 

‘*Glad to see yer, professor,” welcomed the cook. 

Each man rose. Jilkins remained in the shadow, his 
back against the door, peering at them silently, guiltily, 
from beneath his cap. 

“It is im,” said the cook. ‘‘Ain’t it you, Jilkins, 
old chap?” 

He did not answer. The silence was tense. It was 
too much for the nerves of the scullery maid. She 
sprang up, shrieking, her plate crashing to the floor. 

‘It ain’t ’im,” she screamed ; “’e’s dead, an’ ’is 
ghost ’as come to ’aunt me. 

And covering her face with her hands, she gave vent 
to her feelings, jumping up and down and noisily 
reiterating, “It ain’t ‘im, it ain’t ’im!” 

‘*It is,” assured the voice of Jilkins, in her ear; ‘‘ it’s 
me, Dolly. Look up!” 

Dolly looked. 

‘‘Gawd,” she gasped, 
can’t live.” 

Limp and lifeless, Mr. Jilkins placed her in a chair. 

‘“‘Dolly is annoyed,” said the cook, keenly eyeing 
the head of Jilkins. 

It was likewise an object of keen observation to the 
pantryman. 

Suddenly the scullery maid sat forward. 

“Black!” she muttered. ‘‘Jetty black! Yer lovely 
white ’air gone like that. ‘Ow did it ’appen? | 
can’t bear it! _ 

‘*Dolly,” gasped Mr. Jilkins, ‘‘ you said 

‘“1 know,” she answered, ‘‘ but I liked it bein’ white; 
it was its turning for love of another womin I could n’t 
stand. I ’eard what you told Cookie that first night. 
But m’ybe if you’d kept yer ’air—an’ forgot about the 
other—”’ 

Jilkins coughed preparatory to speech, and turning, 
faced the cook and the pantryman. 

‘* Most things,” he said, ‘‘’ave reasons! . When they 
don’t you can give ’em one. It was like that with me 
‘air. It turned white without any corse whatever, an’ 
all that about ’avin’ loved and lorst—” 

‘Don’t say you lied,” urged the cook. 

Jilkins looked down into the scullery maid’s eyes. 

‘| did,” he said; ‘‘I lied, Dolly. 1 never loved an’ 
lorst nobody—unless you—unless I’ve lorst you!” 

She sighed happily. Her gaze fluttered shyly over 
those present and down to her folded hands in her lap. 

‘“* This Il wear off, Dolly,” said Mr. Jilkins softly. 
He tapped his head and smoothed the once white hair, 
now turned to an inky blackness. ‘‘I’msorry | done it!” 

‘Did yer do that to it,” demanded she, ‘just to 
please me ?”’ 

‘‘ For you alone! ” he answered, solemnly. 

‘‘Awright then,” said Dolly; ‘‘an’, since you’ve 
owned up, I’ve su’think to s’y. It’s the w’y to do 
when you get engiged an’ married. . To get me’air like 
this,” she touched the towering coiffure, ‘‘1 comb it all 
up tight an’ put a rat in it, an’ roll it back—so—an’, 
this skirt is mar’s! I’ve to earn two more bob to get 
one of me own.” 

She took breath to continue. 

‘‘Another thing; there wasn’t no ball that night | 
told you—I made it up. I never was to a ball in me 
life, bli’my if | was.” 

There were audible gasps at this series of crimes, but 
the countenance of Jilkins remained unchanged, unless, 
perhaps, a gleam of mirth mingled with the admiration 
in his eye. 

The little scullery maid slipped to her feet beside 
him, and, with the air of a peacock spreading its 
plumage, threw out the train of her skirt; glancing 
bright-eyed from the pantryman to the cook, she said, 
naively: 

“1 accepts ’is ’and an’ ’eart.” 

‘*You ’re a wonder,” admitted the chef, hurrying to- 
ward the cooking sherry. 

From the little finger Jilkins drew his heirloom, hold- 
ing it toward her. Blushing, the scullery maid extended 
the proper finger. 

“It’s ’appened ’ow I dreamed it almost to a T,” she 
sighed. 

‘Talk about dream books”—the pantryman eyed 
her admiringly—‘‘ you can beat ’em ’ollow! ” 

And the cook’s hands trembled perceptibly as he 
filled four glasses with sherry. 


7. © 


**In our hearts lies the Eldorado which we scour 
the world t6 find.” 


‘ 


“yer lovely white ’air—I 
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Building Food 
For Boys & Girls 


Teach the youngsters the right principles of life. 
The growth and development of children depend upon the kind of food they eat. 


Any doctor will tell you that food largely governs the growth of the body, mental 
energy, and the capacity to resist sickness. 


The percentage of body-building elements in food is various. Bread contains 6} to 
84%—Eggs 124%—Beefsteak 20% while Snider Pork & Beans contain 23 to 25%. 
These are scientific facts, not guesswork. Therefore it will be seen that children can eat 
no better food than 


Snider Pork & Beans 


The exclusive “Snider-Process” eliminates the crude fibre, colicky gas—makes 
beans mellow and porous so that they absorb freely the juices of the stomach and are 
perfectly digested. This removes the objection to beans cooked in the ordinary way— 


“It’s the Process” 


Snider Pork and Beans comply with all pure food 
laws of the world. Grocers are authorized to refund your 
money if, after eating the first can, you say they are not 
the finest looking, and most delicious Pork and Beans you 
ever tasted. 


Buy a can and let them win their own way with the 
children. You can be certain that they are well-fed. 


Since Snider Tomato Catsup and Snider Chili 
Sauce made the name of “Snider” famous, no table has 
been complete without these delicious relishes. 





‘The Mark of 
Guaranteed Quality’’ 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 














KEY TO EASY HOUSEWORK 


Don’t keep doing the same things ever day after ow. Make your work STAY done, 3-IN-ONE oll cleans and 
polishes plane cases, « oe anda avn of arnished surfaces, , quicker and better than any fur- 
niture polish on earth. It gives a bright, lasting finish. it a little rab occasionally with a soft cloth brings 
back the original lustre. eg polishes and KEEPS bright all bathroom fixtures, oe furniture, brass walling, 
door plates, ete. A touch here and there just once in a while keeps everything spick and spen—e whole day's work 

doze in a few hours. Try it ance. 
















Write at once for sample bottle and valuable booklet. Both free for 
FREE name of your dealer, A Library Slip in every package. 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


67 Broadway jew York City 











WHY SUFFER FROM HAY FEVER? 


It is only a local irritation. 

Caused By pollen and dust in the air. 

Relieved by the Nasalfilter. It is made of Sterling silver, fiitted with fine 
mesh cloth changeable at will. 


PRICE, $2.00. Write for Descriptive Book. ) 
UNIVERSAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 438 Globe Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

















GIVES A DELICIOUS. FLAVOR ‘AND RICH COLO RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES. ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND THE PALISADE MFG.CO. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 251 CLINTON AVE. WEST HOBOKEN.N.J. 











PARKER’S HJAIR FRALSAM 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE Bate 
Promotes A LUXURIANT GROWTH 


Send us your address 


and 
a Day Sure sere) 





ih the wor! i 
7 —_ asd gira you work in the 1 lity where ou Never vas te Restore Gray Hair to 
ve. Sen = your address a: e will we 4] Prevents scalp Diseases 
remember w ntee a clear ront of $8 for eve: eee "s eae a ggists 
solutely sare. “Write at once. ROYAL @ . CO., Box 944, Detreit, ich, Soc. and $1.00 at Dru 
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For tender feet. 


A Shawknit novelty —a sock so made that 
No dye comes in contact with the foot. 


T 


the skin) being 


THIS season of the year, when foot troubles are preva- 
lent, this sock, 


having a pure 


seamless 


white inside (no dye next 
and delightfully soft, will be found 


a true foot comfort for tender feet. 


The effect of this sock, while 
the pattern being 
We 


specify these 


rerolatels Maretete mel atats 





neatly 
expense, 


Made 


on the foot, is neat and stylish, 


a black and white Oxford mixture. 


socks as Style 5P1, which is a light weight 
35P 1, 


extra light weight cotton. 


Ask your dealer for Shawknit socks 


order from you upon receipt ‘of price 


in sizes 


pac ked In 


If you cannot procure them in this manner we will fill a trial 


$1.50 for 6 pairs 


box —and will deliver, at our own 


anywhere in the United States 
9 to Il! 


» inclusive. When ordering direct 


kindly mention size desired. 


Your money 

back if dissatis- 
fied without red 
tape or formalities. 


Our catalog, illustrated in colors, gives styles, descriptions 
and prices of our famous Shawknit line. 


Shawkiit socks have been standard for over 32 


years. 


wear as long as any 


Are guaranteed fast color. Will positively 


other socks made, and, 


because they are shaped in the Setlestetem they 


do not bind, nor draw, over the instep. 











ture’s decree. 


in * SEXOLOGY.” 


ore volume: 





ge a Mother Should Have. 





[GNORANCE of the laws of self and 

sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
The knowledge vital to a 
happy, successful life has been collected 


A Book for Every Home 


(ilustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


sledge a Young Man Should Have. 
wledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
oe wiedge a Father Should Have. 
edge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
cal Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
edge a Young Woman Should Have. 
ea Young Wife Should Have. 


ea Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
al Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
y” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
ment, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
a i lawyers throughout the country. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Mlustrated, $2.00 
ther People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 726 Perry Bldg., PHILA., PA. 
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a snsomerian Journal. 


World's First Prize in Penmanship. 

B stem IT can make an expert penman of 

y also teac *h Book-keeping and Shorthand, 

A udents as instructors in commercial 
to hecome a better penman, write 

you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and 


233 RELIANCE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, 










SAVE ROOM, 
TIME, MONEY 


Most convenient and 
ractical low-priced 
Typewriter Stand on the 
market. Made of selected 
seasoned Oak, fine Golden 
finish, 44 in. long, 24 in. 
wide. Ty gy Table 
is 27 in. long, 26 in. high; 
Pedestal 30 in. high; has 
three drawers and exten- 
sion slide; P: -aper Cabinet 
Shelves 14x 8x 1jin.; Cabinet has 
Roll Curt ain Front and Cop 
Holder. Shipped K. D.; put together with screws. 
Price $12.00 at factory. 
Ask for our big Catalog 210 (new )--with money 
saving prices on Office Desks, Chairs, etc., etc. 


We make School, Church and Opera Seats, Lodge and Bank Furniture 







Price 
$12.00 





E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 248 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Fy We Shipon A PP proval 


without a cent deposit, prepay freight and allow 
\\ 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 
— 


in one cent to learn our unheard of prices and 
) 
\ 
ih A INE 
Le. 


rvelous offers on highest grade 1910 models. 
FACTORY PRICES Do not buy a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from avy- 
one at any price until you write for our new large Art 
, Getelee and learn our wo a on the first 


> tecycle oing to your to 
RIDER AGENT TS every nines are making big 
money exhibiting and selling 


RI DER We AT cheaper than any other factory. 

Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, parts, repairs 
and sundries at Aa/f usual prices. Do Not Wait; 
write today for our fates? special offer 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. L—15 CHICAGO 


AGE NTS —Crnciwon )- 


as monthly. Combination Rolling 
in. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. Sample free. 
¥O RSHEE MFG. CO., - «- Box 201, Dayton, Ohio. 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Thrifty Old Nippon 


[Continued from page 566] 


dollars’ worth of ships and a few billion dollars’ 
worth of property, or the entire Empire of Japan itself. 
And yet he received but three thousand dollars a year 
as his pay. It is true, he did not have to entertain, 
like the American admiral, the guests of the Govern. 
ment; but he was called upon to afford an entertain- 
ment for its enemy; a pretty lively type of entertainment 
at that. 

Three thousand dollars a year for the greatest admiral 
Japan has ever produced, certainly, and perhaps the 
greatest that the history of the world has ever known? 
Three thousand a year! Why, asalesman for a second- 
rate dry-goods store in New York gets that and his 
employer has not always an easy time to make him 
think that he is getting his due, even then. 

Not so many years ago our country woke, on a fine 
morning, and found herself on the vortex of an excite- 
ment highly dramatic. It was like seeing a dead tree 
blossom forth through the snow-white winter. The 
dignity of the men playing the title réles aggravated its 
histrionic virtues. It came from the most unexpected 
quarter, this thrilling episode. It happened in the 
dignified courts of law in Japan, and the leading actors 
of the sensational drama were the learned judges of our 
country. It was the strike of the Japanese judges for 
higher pay! That was what the newspapers called it; 
and for once the newspapers called a thing by its right 
name. The Government, of course, won out. The 
trouble with the righteous complaint of the judges was 
that, in our country, there is something more than fire- 
crackers and fine orations in a sentiment called pa- 
triotism. It has a distinct commercial value. It means 
a lot of money to our Government. 

And this is another reason why our country can do 
so much on so little. 


The Government Makes Money in Business 


Another thing: Travelers have fallen into the habit 
of calling America by pleasant names—‘‘ The Land of 
the Dollar,” ‘‘ The Paradise and Hothouse of the ‘ Yours- 
for-Revenues-Only,’”’ etc. Of course they do not know 
what they are talking about; what globe-trotter ever 
knew anything, pray? Nippon is famous, on the other 
hand, for her samurai-like spirit called Yamato Damashi, 
which is another name for an idiotic contempt for and 
cheap indifference to money, and fanatical devotion. to 
state. And it is this money-indifferent Nippon that 
goes into all sorts of business—that is, as a state, and 
it is this money-loving America that does not do any 
business whatever, except the postal service. 

The Government of Nippon is for everything that 
seems to be big and worth while—that is, in a money- 
getting way. Is there any money in transportation 
business? Very well, the Government nationalizes the 
railways. Result? It gets all the profit from them. 
Is there any big profit in telegraph and telephone 
business? Very good; these, too, the Government 
takes. Is there any money in tobacco business? The 
Government sees very faithfully to it that there will be 
no second edition of the American Tobacco Company 
as far as Nippon is concerned. It plays the jobber of 
salt; it is a camphor merchant. It has, indeed, gone 
into the almost religious work of reform—of selling very 
bad tobacco for a very, very high price. It gets one 
hundred and forty-four and a quarter million dollars 
every year from these different enterprises. All very 
good, these; but would not this sort of thing murder 
individual initiative and industrial activity of the people, 
you say? Certainly. Still, it must be confessed that 
these industrial and commercial murders on a large 
scale, by the august Government of ours, is not alto- 
gether without a touch of saving grace. The Japanese 
Government has an eternal cure for trusts and trust 
magnates so dear to the hearts of the American car- 
toonists. The immense mushroom race of millionaires 
can not grow there in Nippon, and therefore the grave 
problems which afforded such a spectacular stage for 
the strenuous mental acrobatic feats of Mr. Roosevelt 
are impossibilities in Nippon. We are saved from 
trust problems. Instead of having one hundred trusts, 
we have one gigantic one called the Goyernment of 
Nippon. Asa business concern it is admirable. Beau- 
tiful and perfect as the Standard Oil, thoroughgoing, 
heartless, and all for coin as Shylock. 


Taxation as a Fine Art 


There is sti!l another thing: our Government has 
always known how to tax her people; she knew it, 
even in those happy-go-lucky days of feudal Nippon. 
After learning the new ways from the West it proved a 
biblical dictum false: it demonstrated that a pupil is 
sometimes greater than his master. Take, for example, 
our income tax. Before the Russo-Nippon War our 
Government used to go to the unfortunate class, the 
wealthy, especially to those who had the annual income 
of one hundred thousand yen or more, and say to them: 
‘*Mr. Asano, your annual income is more than one 
hundred thousand yen ?” 

oc Yes.” 

‘*Hand over to us 5.5 per cent. of it.” But that was, 
as I have said, before the war. When that came, our 
Government improved its mind. It went to the same 
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class and said: “‘ Mr. Asano, now you .must be pre- 
pared to shoulder the burden. Instead of the 5,500 
yen of the time of peace, you must now turn over to us 
20,350 yen, OF 20.35 per cent. of your income.” 

And this is just one of many taxes he pays—and not 
the heaviest, at that. 

There is a touch of completeness which is sweet and 
clean, and altogether final, in our scientific method of 
taxation. It should command the admiration of the 
municipal government of New York. 


Heavy Taxes and No Complaints 


| have heard it said that there are a certain number 
of good people among the American politicians who 
look upon the Government in the light of a good- 
natured milk cow. The Government of Japan, ' am 
thinking, may be a revelation to some of these Tam- 
many artists. There is a cow that is at once a delight and 
a dismay to the finished product of American politics. 

This taxation system'does not apply to the poor 
among our people; only the wealthy and well-to-do 
are taxed heavily in our income taxation system. Still, 
even the poor pay from twenty to thirty per cent. of 
their net income in different forms of taxes. 

And the wonder of wonders is that not only the poor 
but even the rich, the millionaire class, make no more 
noise than a mouse when the cat’s by over this tremen- 
dous taxation system of our Government. Therein, of 
course, lies the strength of Nippon, and that is another 
reason why Nippon is able to do so much on so little. 


The Realest of all Patriotism 


After all is said and done, there is one thing more 
important than either money or land—ideals. 

Just as the ideal, so is a man. 

Just as the national ideal, so is a nation. 

The civilized West can not understand the devotion 
of the Nippon soldier to the state. The men under 
Nogi breasted the steel flood from the Russian machine 
guns up the slopes of Kikwan Fort at Port Arthur. 
To the idea of the civilized West that was more than 
patriotic—it was simply fanaticism. Both in America 
and Europe, in time of war, men give themselves up 
that they may fight for their country. And so do 
they in Nippon, also. 

But the Japanese is queer in his way of doing things. 
Let us say that there was a workingman who earned 
about fifty yen ($25) per month. He had married. He 
and his wife, both hard workers, managed to save five 
hundred yen between them in the five years past. 
Then came the war. He gave himself up promptly to 
fight for the country. At the same time he took his 
five hundred yen and put it in the Government war 
funds. He robbed his wife of every cent of their com- 
mon savings; left her destitute. What a capital story 
for a Sunday edition of a New York newspaper, you 
would say! Did the Tokyo newspapers print his photo- 
graph, and his story? Not a bit of it. Why should 
they? What everybody does is too common for the 
newspapers. At the time of the Spanish War, we 
heard something of the tainted beef and a certain 
American Contractor, but that was another story. The 
difference between the American of canned-meat fame 
and the Japanese deserter of wife is this: the civilized 
one robs the country for himself; the Japanese robs 
himself and his wife for his country. And you may 
see at once what a tremendous advantage the Govern- 
ment of Nippon has in this respect, and why Nippon is 
able to do so much on so little. 


Japan Makes a Virtue of Necessity 


1 do not see why Nippon should do so much on so 
little. But of this one thing | am fully persuaded: 
that were Japan given as much money as America has 
to-day, she would spend it as extravagantly as the city 
of New York. Necessity is more than a mere mother 
of invention: it compels us to be good. Of course we 
are fond of adjectives; the finer sounding, more hypo- 
critical and meaningless they are, the better we like 
them. So, when we have no money, we are delighted 
to plume ourselves with a big feather which we are 
pleased to call the virtue of frugality! In Japan we 
don’t eat to excess—for a very excellent reason—we 
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Multiplication of Power 


There is no higher efficiency in the world 
than that of the American business man. 


The multiplication of power in a business 
man—if he has the ability within him— 
depends upon the increased number of people 
whom he can, by personal contact, interest in 
his purposes. 


He does this by telephone, and the 
multiplication of the telephone’s usefulness 
depends on the increased number of persons 
whom he can reach. 


In 1890 the Bell System had 200,000 
subscribers’ telephones in use. As late as 


1899—ten years ago—it had only 500,000. 


To-day it has 4,400,000—one for every 
twenty persons in this country—and is increas- 
ing at the rate of 500,000 a year. 


Has the vast development of industries 
since 1890—the greatest period of advance in 
the world’s history—when America has ad- 
vanced faster than all the rest of the world, 
been the force that has built up this great, 
unified, efficient telephone service; or 


Has the increased ability of the American 
business man to bring people to him from 
every locality, far and near, over the Bell 
Telephone System, been the cause of the multi- 
plication of his power and his principality? 


Whichever the cause and whichever the 
effect, the advancement of one is inseparably 
linked with the advancement of the other. 


The business man’s Bell Telephone, with 
its long distance and emergency advantages, 
is his most precious-asset -next to his capital 
itself. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone means as much to the home 


as it does to the office. 


It is the most marvelous conven- 


ience of modern times—if not all time—added to home life. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 








BUFFALO LITHIA 





SPRINGS WATER 


A natural spring water bottled at the springs. It has been before 
the public for thirty-five years and is offered upon its record of results 
accomplished. To those who have tested it there is no need to speak; 
to those who have not we would like to send medical testimony as to its 
merits in the treatment of Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Albu- 
minuria of Pregnancy, Inflammation of the Bladder and all Urie Acid 
Troubles. There is no “Tablet” or other concentrated form of this 
water—it is sold as it flows from the earth only. Like every article of 
merit, this water is counterfeited. Buy only of dealers who are above 
suspicion. 

Voluminous medical testimony on request. 
drug and mineral water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C2 sprines: vicina 


SEE PAGE 543 


haven’t much to eat there. And we are proud in 
recommending the virtue of sobriety—our patented 
article—to all our neighbors. 

All the virile races of the world have stood the test 
of adversity as well as any healthy young fellow work- 
ing his way through college, but history has yet to give 
us an example of even the healthiest race and the most 
virtuous which has stood the test of prosperity well, 
which has traveled erect and without falling, down the 
famous highway choked and cumbered with the white 
bones of Babylon, Rome, and Paris. All peoples are 
alike in their attitude toward prosperity. They may be 
hardy and healthy and even happy with small incomes, 
but they all yearn to be able to pay the doctors’ bills of 
very prosperous countries, and to worry themselves 
with extravagance. Oh, yes! Truly it is coming. 

hen we shall have conquered the natural resources of 
Korea and Manchuria, and shall have reaped a harvest 
or two of the Asiatic Continental market, say after 
twenty-five years from now, our country shall, no 
doubt, see the glorious day when the posterity of men 
who went to brave the Manchurian winter and be shot 
at with Russian shells for less than a dollar and a half a 
month, will be lighting cigars with fifty-yen bills. 


For sale by the general 
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Protection, with 
Safety from Accident 


Few people would sleep in.a house or 
apartment with unlocked doors or windows. 
Yet a burglar’s ‘‘jimmy” easily opens all 
locks. And there are plenty of other ways 


if breaking in. 


rcely a newspaper issue but which con- 
un account of a burglary, or some hap- 


ing of that nature. 


(nd the intruder so often finds the occupants 


‘f the house entirely at his mercy. 
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REVOLVER ; 


ee 


Because, there is only one way to fire an Iver 
Johnson—that is by pulling the trigger all 
the way back. Which can’t happen by 
accident. 
This revolver is proof against 
carelessness. 
. It might catch in the pocket, 
fall to the floor—or you can throw 
it, kick it, or hammer the hammer 
—any test you make will prove the 
absolute safety of this revolver. 

And, there is no ‘lock,’ no ‘lever,” no 
device of any kind for you to ‘*work’”—the 
safety feature of the Iver Johnson is entirely 
automatic, a part of the firing mechanism. 
And very simple. 


So this revolver is always ready for instant 
firing when need arises — simply pull the 
trigger all the way back, and it fires fast, 
shoots straight, and hits hard. 

This safety feature is patented and ex- 


_Clusive. You can know the genuine by the 
owl’s head on the grip and the 





So many people ignore the need 
r self-protection. 


Iver Johnson name on the 
barrel. 


Largely because, in many Hammer Learn all about the positive 


nes, the women are more afraid 

f a revolver, than of a possible 
] = 
rgtar. 


the 


protection you get in an Iver 
Johnson—self-protection in emer- 
gency, protection against acci- 
dent or carelessness ;—Send for 


Sut once she realizes that an : “ 
r Johnson Safety Automatic Ham mer our free book, ‘‘Shots. It ex- 





olver is absolutely proof 





plains, in a simple way, just how 





iinst accidental discharge, the 


st timid and nervous woman will abandon 


her prejudice. 


ote this: to-day there are over 2,000,000 
Johnson Revolvers in use. Yet not a 
le accidental discharge has been reported. 


this revolver is made safe. 

See these revolvers at your dealer’s—have 
him make the safety tests. You will find them 
at hardware and sporting goods stores. Or, if 
your dealer will not supply, we will send one 
prepaid on receipt of price. 





Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 


ickeled, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32 cal. center- 56 


n, bbl.; or 38 cal. center-fire, 3%-in. bbl. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center- fire, 3-inch ST 
barrel: or 38 calibre center-fire, 3%-inch barrel 


Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost 


We are the largest manufacturers of revolvers in the world. 
Our enormous production greatly reduces the manufacturing cost 
on each revolver. That is why the Iver Johnson, with all its 
superiority, is so moderately priced. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 142 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 9 Chambers Street 
San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 





Hambure. Germany: Pickhuben 4 
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Business Book Free 
d usa postal and ask for our free illustrated 9,059 
| Business Booklet which tells how priceless Business 
, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy 
busine men may be made yours--yours to boost y 

lary, to increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 





erience 





t nage a business 
How to sell goods 
How to get money by mail 
How to buy at rock-bottom 
How to collect money 
How to stop cost leaks 
How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 


— How to devise office methods 

r this free book binds you to nothing, involves you in no 

yet it may be the means of starting you on a broader 

€ Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, when it 
ves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say “Send 


»-word Booklet.”” Send to 


EM, Dept. 35-9, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











The Association of American Advertisers 
has examined and certified to the circulation of 
this publication, The detail report of such ex- 
amination is on file at the New York office of 
the Association. No other figures of circulation 


guaranteed. 




















ITPAYS BIC : 
To Amuse The 0 | 
Public With 


in Pictures 


NO EXPE E NEC ARY as our in- 

Ze struction Book and‘ ‘Business Guide’ ’tells all. 
'We furnish Complete Outfit with Big Adver- 
Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimful 

of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can do it. 
‘Astonis! Opportunity in any locality for 
‘a man with alittle money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 


to 4 in store 
ope ate Five Cent Theatres ‘°° 
Motion Picture Films and Song Slides rented. 
Profits $10 to over $100 ae. Others 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell you how. atalog free. 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 823 Illinois Bank Bidg., Chicago, III. 






































RISK 1 CENT— 
MAKE # 2200.00! 


Korstad diditin 2 weeks. Hundreds making phenom- 
enal earnings thé “‘Alien bh ie Stoneman. $2,300 
in 60 days---Langley, $115 first Oe By saw 
60. people, sold 55; result, $320. WE START YOU--- 
Experience don’t matter---Oredit . ge 
apparatus. Gives every home bathroom for $5. 
Energizes water. Cleanses almost automatically. 
New, exciting business. Risk lc.(a postal) for proof. 
THE ALLEN MFG.CO., 25 — Allen Bidg., Toledo, 0. 





Selling these Patented Scis- 
sors. Can’t 


. be poses in 
stores. Every pair guaran- 
teed. Replaced. if not per- 


a satisfactory. 2000 oth- 

er fast sellers. No experience 
needed. Weteach you. Proof fur- ' 
of big profits. Freight paid. Credit given. 
OUTFIT—represent the biggest Agency House in the Business. 


THOMAS MFG. CO., 1270 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


nished 
FREE 












SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The Big Moment in the 
Life of Ellery Andrews 


[Continued from page 563} 


pain and the shock of it, she began to realize that she 
had sat witness to a fight, and such a fight as it is given 
few women to see, least of all to understand. And 
then the row of stores anid the straight, dark pines be- 
yond it grew misty to her gaze, and she set her lips to- 
gether and walked on. 

The Woods Boss had fought the fight of his life, 
Was he not to know that he had won? 

* * * * * * * 
"TEN days later the sawyers felled Mr. Bovee’s giant 

pine. For they were steadily eating their way 
through the forest; the track was creeping on rod by 
rod, and the steam skidders were moving forward every 
few days to the end of it. And behind they left deso- 
lation. In this relentless manner they had laid waste 
their own northern peninsula, in this manner they and 
their like were now laying waste every other timber 
region in the country. Pine, oak, spruce, cypress, the 
wonderful redwood—all must go before these hard- 
headed, big-limbed pioneers. The biggest tree on the 
property had to go with the rest, and Uncle Thomas 
Bovee himself, with an oddly dubious expression on 
his thin, brown face, stood apart at the edge of the cut- 
ting and watched it go. The sawyers, Red-head Hooper 
and Didier, jumped nimbly clear of the butt when it 
slid back over the stump, and at once fell briskly to 
sawing the trunk into lengths. Then the boy rider 
trotted out from the steam skidder with the end of the 
cable; and excepting that the mule threw the boy, by 
getting into a slough from which the Woods Boss and 
the loading crew had to pry him with a piece of three 
by twelve, this second stage in the work was safely 
accomplished. But still the Landlooker waited at the 
edge of the cutting—waited for the inevitable to occur. 

The Woods Boss stood at the edge of the slough, by 
the cable, and midway between the steam skidder and 
the waiting sawyers. The rider, who had remounted 
his mule, reined up at the first of the long line of logs, 
and Red-head Hooper came forward to make the cable 
fast, but stumbled, and unexpectedly sat down. There 
was a pause of a moment, and in that brief period of 
time the mind of Frenchy Didier was illuminated by a 
flash of motbid genius. It was, for this misguided out- 
cast, a moment such as comes to great generals in the 
crises of battles, and shows them with abnormal vision 
what they are to do in order to control a situation at a 
stroke. His slouching figure straightened up. ..He.shot 
a swift glance at the skidder, six hundred feet away, 
where Murphy was awaiting the signal to wind in the 
cable. He took in the fact that the Woods Boss was 
standing directly in the way. His keen, furtive eye 
told him that the rider of the pull-out mule was nursing 
a bruised shoulder, that Hooper was slowly getting to 
his feet, and that—this was the most important of all 
the facts which had so oddly and so quickly grouped 
themselves into the perfect-fitting mosaic of his great, 
his beautiful opportunity—a certain stump was so 
placed, and the cable had so disposed itself on the 
wrong side of it, that the log must strike the stump 
squarely, head-on. And then, before Hooper could 
turn around and express his sentiments in a manner 
which would do justice to the force of his tumble, 
Frenchy Didier stepped forward with an assumption of 
an off-hand manner, but with trembling hands. He 
released the mule, hauled the cable over, made it fast 
to the log, and signaled Murphy to haul away. 

It was all very simple and very easy to do. No one 
could testify that he had clamped the hooks too near 
the end of the log. It was not to be supposed by any 
man there that Frenchy intended that the hooks should 
pull out when the log should strike the stump, and that 
he purposed playing at ‘“‘ snap the whip ” with six hun- 
dred feet of steel cable and to kill his boss without soil- 
ing a finger of his own rough hands. 

Men who work about skidders know that cables are 
not safe playthings. 

But the eye of the Woods Boss was trained to his 
craft, and it fell at once on the stump which loomed so 
large to Didier’s perverted imagination. ‘‘Hi, you, 
Frenchy!” he shouted, running forward through the 
mire, ‘‘Have an eye out there! Put a skid by that 
stump. Wake up, will you?” But Didier, though he 
was running along beside the log, though his eyes were 
fixed on the stump, heard nothing. His blood was 
hot; his eyeballs seemed to be swelling; and his heart 
seemed to be beating at the base of his brain. He was 
following that log in something the same spirit as that 
in which Hamlet followed the ghost of the king. 

The Woods Boss turned and signaled Murphy to stop 
the engine, but he was not in time. It was not that he 
took it more seriously than he took the hundred and 
one annoyances and dangers that eat into the life of a 
lumberman; simply it was better to stop the engine 
and lay a guiding skid beside the stump. But Uncle 
Thomas Bovee took it seriously, standing back among 


| the tall trees. And Frenchy Didier was taking it very 


hard indeed. 

The log struck the stump, ran up it a little way, and 
then rolled quietly and easily to the ground. The 
cable, when the hooks pulled out, whirled and circled 
through the air, passed harmlessly over the head of the 
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Woods Boss, and finally settled, writhing, along the 
ground. That, it seemed at the first glance, was all. 
But the second glance made it plain that men were run- 
ning in from every direction, some with cant-hooks on 
their shoulders. And when they gathered about the 
fallen log they knew that Frenchy Didier, poor devil, 
or what had been some part of him, lay white and 
dirty and motionless underneath. 

They coupled up the workmen’s car to the smaller of 
Mr. Hamilton’s two locomotives, and brought him in. 
“ The night train up ’ll be along in ten minutes,” said 
the Woods Boss to Mr. Bovee—they were standing 
on the station platform; Ellery was speaking in a dis- 
turbed voice, and nervously snapping his fingers— 
‘and that’s lucky. It’s just possible that there’s a 
chance for him.” Suddenly he tumed on the Land- 
looker. ‘‘ Look here,” he cried, ‘‘you’ve got to take 
him, Mr. Bovee. I can’t, and Mr. Hamilton ’s down to 
Houston.” He walked away a few steps and then walked 
back again. ‘‘Don’t say you won't, Mr. Bovee,” he 
went on, pleadingly. ‘‘I can’t do it. I’ll—” his 
eyes lighted up a very little—‘‘I ’ll get Angus Monteith 
and Mr. Hamilton’s automobile, and run down to St. 
Anne for the doctor.” 

When he stepped off the train that night, at Michi- 
gan, Mr. Bovee found the Woods Boss awaiting him. 
The Landlooker bowed, in his. grave, shy way, and 
they walked together across the street, and up, tacitly, 
to Ellery’s room. There they sat, without a word. 
After fifteen or twenty minutes the Landlooker filled 
his pipe, and the Woods Boss, with nervous fingers, 
followed his example. Finally—they had by this time 
been sitting for nearly an hour—Mr. Bovee lowered his 
pipe and looked across the table. He next slowly 
raised his left hand, extended his thumb, and jerked it 
over his shoulder in a manner to indicate the general 
direction of Kirby Station. 

‘* Better go up there,” he said. 

The Woods Boss started up half way to his feet, sat 
down again, went red and white, and began snapping 
his fingers. He looked hard at Uncle Thomas, hoping 
against hope that some explanation was to follow. 
After a moment he got up and began fumbling among 
the pipes and things on the table. Then he washed 
his hands and changed from his forest costume to his 
Sunday clothes. Once or twice he looked inquiringly 
around, only to find the Landlooker sitting in fixed 
silence, slowly pulling on his pipe. The change made, 
he looked aimlessly about the room, but not for long. 
A suggestion of his old, determined expression was re- 
turning to his face—curiously like the expression she 
had worn, thought Uncle Thomas. Then the Woods 
Boss, nearly himself, sat down and drew on his riding 
boots and laced them up. 

‘“‘1’ll take the pony, so’s to get back by the noon 
train.” He hesitated, then added, ‘‘1l guess Mr. Hamil- 
ton would n’t mind my being late in the woods, seeing 
that—seeing that it’s The sentence trailed off into 
nothing. He walked to the door, then turned back 
and laughed nervously. ‘‘Guess I’ll take my hat,” 
said he. And with this he went out and shut the door 
behind him. 

The proprietor of the eating-house at Kirby Station 
was Gabrielle’s uncle, and she was living with his fam- 
ily in a comfortable, painted house, back a little way 
on the Dupuy road. It was pleasant there, for it was 
quite in the woods, and the fragrance of the pines 
always spiced the air. In spite of the broad heat of the 
daytime, the nights in this region are usually cool. 
And the early mornings, when the sunshine comes 
slanting in among the straight tree-trunks and the smell 
of fresh, dew-moistened vegetation is borne to the 
nostrils on every breeze, are sometimes very charming. 

It was on such a morning that Gabrielle sat alone on a 
tustic seat on the edge of a clearing. And it was on 
such a morning that the Woods Boss reined up before 
the house and looked first at her and then at the crape 
on the door. He dismounted and walked over to 
where she was sitting. 

‘*I’m sorry, Gabrielle,” he said, softly. And after a 
moment he tried again. ‘‘Did the doctor stay?” he 


asked. 
**No.” She was looking up and slowly shaking her 
head. ‘‘He went back in the automobile. There was 


nothing for him to do, he said.” 

““Is there anything I can do to—help ?”’ 

““No—thank you. People are kind.” 

He was turning away to whistle to his gray pony, 
when something told him to wait. It was not Gabrielle, 
for she was sitting perfectly still. He did not know 
what it was. That there could have been any subtle 
communication between their two inner selves was a 
notion which would never have occurred to him. And 
yet an impulse which had for him the force of a com- 
mand brought him back to her. And simply, quite 
unaware that he was answering her thoughts, he said, 
‘‘ What is it, Gabrielle? What were you going to say?” 

She gave an odd little start and looked up. Then 
she smiled bravely. ‘‘Shall we—” It was necessary 
now, having gone so far, to carry it through. ‘‘ Shall 
we—try it—together? Do you want to—now?” she 
said. 

He stood looking at her and trying to find his voice. 

** All right,” he said, huskily, “‘if—if you—” 

She nodded. And that throat affection which had 
once before disturbed the Woods Boss came on him now, 
and made it necessary for him to swallow repeatedly. 
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At Last—The Perfect Garter! 


You who know the discomfort of tight leather garters: 

You who know the disagreeable, clammy feeling of wet, clinging elastic bands with their 
rusting buckles: 

You who know the unsightliness of wrinkled socks, when common garters slip and stretch: 

You will be delighted with 


“THATSALL” Garters 


For here, at last, are sensible garters—clean, cool, comfortable garters, that can’t possibly bind 
your legs or slip down. ‘They support your socks perfectly. Yet they don’t pull. They can’t 
come undone, Yet they are easily put on and taken off. They can be worn with either long or 
short drawers. And new elastics cost but 5 cents a pair, if you need them. 

Be comfortable this summer. If your dealer can’t supply you, mail us 25 cents for a pair of 
“THATsSALL” Garters. ‘ry them 10 days. See if they’re not better than common elastic or 
leather bands. Then, if you’re not satisfied, we’ll refund your money. And we'll even refund 
your postage if you’re not contented with the garters. It costs you nothing. Get a pair of sen- 

41 Union Square, (Room 523), 


sible garters today. Write to 
Garter Co. NEW YORK. 











“THATs ALL” 
$300 OR MORE A MONTH 


One box ball — costing $150, took in $513 the first 
fifty-one days at Sullivan, Indiana. Two other alleys 
— $365, took in $1,372.95 in five months. Four 
_ large alleys costing $840, took in $1,845.20 in fifty- 
nine days, more than $' a month. Why not start in this 
_ business in your own town? Both men and women go wild 
with enthusiasm ; being their friends, form clubs and play for 
hours. Players set pins with lever—no pin boy toemploy. Alleys 
can be set up or taken down quickly. rite for illustrated booklet 
explaining EASY PAYMENT PLAN. Send for it today. 














TY PEWRITERS wavs 


All the Standard. machines SOLD or RENTED ANY- 





TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 


SEE PAGE 543 















AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 502 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
a Ti 
Print Your 
Cards, circulars, book, DeVeReRet. | Trews Ss {Sareer 


WHERE at } te} M’FPR’S Eine allowing RENTAL $18. Save money. Print for o' 
TO APPLY ON PRICE, Shi with privilege of eas, es ¥ f. cata! 
examination. ag~ Write forl lustra Catalog F. “he AL Wa ee ae Soe ues, 


fuk Pies’ CcoO., Meriden, Connecticut, 
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BAKED BEANS 


are made more appe- 
tizing and digestible 


with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


HE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 

Fish, Steaks, 
Meats, Chops, 
Game, Gravies, Chafing 
Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebit 
and salad Dress- 


soups, 


Roast 


ings are greatly 
improved by 


its use. Try it! 


It adds zest to 
every meal. 


It aids digestion. 


Refuse Substitutes. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts. 
New York. 


Bea. a 

















BORATED TALCUM 





TOILET POWDE 


re8 






“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in nonmre- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Soldeverywhere or by mail 25 cents—Sample free 

aire the Gerhard Mennen’s Chemical Cv., under the Food and “Drugs 
A 1% Serial No. 1642. 

lry Mennen’s’ Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) 

“Specially prepared for the nursery. No samples. 

Mennen’s Sen Yang Tollet Powder, Oriental Odor—Sold only at Stores. 























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
_ Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get“ Improved,” no tacks required. 














Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


New Tales of the Road | 


[Continued from page 556) 


you know, is to get a man.to your sample room. If 
you can interest a man in one item, really interest him, 
he will go with you. Merchants are looking for good 
things; that’s their business. 

“* “All right,’ said Nick. 

“And bring your head clerk along with you,’ said I. 
I had learned in the course of our talk that the head 
clerk, Louis, had been with Nick’s partner and helped 
him select the conditional order, and that the absent 
partner had bought on Louis’s judgment. 

‘Before they came up I laid out a line of hosiery, 
and when Nick and Louis came in I said, ‘ Now, gen- 
tlemen, | wish you would both pardon me, right now, 
for anything | may say while | am in my sample room, 
but this is no funny business—it is the way | make my 
living. I have been turned down for another man. If 
I were to get the same deal everywhere | would lose 
my job in six months, so this is serious business. Now 
the facts in the case, very briefly, are these. Your firm 
has been buying my goods for many seasons; you have 
been pleased with them, Nick, and have prospered. 
During your absence your partner and Louis, here, have 
bought a bill of goods in my line from another man. 
Now if they bought that bill of goods they did so on 
their judgment. Your partner is not here, and | have 
not, of course, a fair chance. But Louis is here; he 
helped him to select: that other bill of goods. Now, if 
Louis used his judgment, does he not owe it to himself 
and you, and to me, to show us just how good his 
judgment is?’ 

“With this I said to Louis, ‘Now, Louis, here is a 
line of hosiery laid out. The prices on them are marked 
in plain figures, but the tags are turned in so that the 
prices can not be seen; you just tell me what these 
goods are worth.’ 


The Clerk Who Couldn’t Guess Prices Without 
Seeing the Tags 


**Louis squirmed, but | had him where he had to de- 
clare himself. On the first half-dozen samples | showed 
him he guessed within twenty-five to one hundred per 
cent. of their value. You ought to have seen that boy’s 
face grow red when I turned the sample tickets over 
and showed him how little he knew. 

***Now, Nick,’ said I. ‘Here’s an impartial man in 
this case, for Louis has no interest in this thing one way 
or the other, and a man whose judgment was depended 
upon in the buvitig of this conditional order has shown 
you how much his judgment is worth. Excuse me, 
Louis,’ said | to him, ‘but this is a matter of business 
with me and a matter of my living, so let us eliminate 
Louis from this transaction.’ He had knocked on me 
and | had to defend myself, much as I disliked to do so. 

“Now, as to your partner. You and he are inter- 
ested together. You have spent all your life in the 
furnishing goods business. He has spent all his life on 
the ranch. Tell him this. If you and he were in the 
stock business as well as in the furnishing goods busi- 
ness, and you both had some cows to buy—’ Nick 
smiled, and so did Louis. 

*** You need not say any more, old man,’ said Nick. 
‘Don’t rub it in too hard. And Louis, suppose you go 
back to the store; both of us should not be away too 
long.’ 

“Well, boys, you know the rest.” 


A Luncheon Served in the Sample Room 


“‘ Speaking of cows,” said Fletcher. ‘‘I shall never 
forget how I once sold an old cowboy a bill of clothing. 
He had been punching cows up in the Big Horn Basin, 
in Wyoming. I ran into him over at Butte, where he 
came to meet the furnishing goods and hat man. My 
furnishing goods friend brought the old cowboy, Lan- 
dis, into my room. He said, ‘ Well, pardner, | tell you 
in the start, | don’t want any clothing, but it never 
does any harm to look.’ 

““ We had a good luncheon before us, which | had 
ordered served in the room. Not until we both leaned 
back and lighted our cigars did | say anything to him 
about business. 

““*How many people have you over in your country, 
Brother Landis?’ | asked. 

““*Oh, there’s pretty near three thousand in my 
valley,’ said he. ‘The store over there now has got a 
fellow that is a robber and the people are down on him. 
He has tilted me so often that | thought I would sell off 
a little bunch of cattle and start a store of my own. | 
bought some furnishing goods and hats and shoes, but 
I don’t know about this clothing business. How much 
would it take to give me a pretty good stock?’ 

‘| figured out that in three thousand people there 
ought to be at least five or six hundred men, and put- 
ting these figures before Landis, | said, ‘ Well, Brother 
Landis, there are five or six hundred men over in your 
country and 1 should think you would be safe in putting 
in, first, about one hundred suits:’ 

‘**How much will a hundred suits cost?’ he said. 
‘Don’t want any Jim Crow clothes, you know.’ 

“1 said ‘Well, for about nine hundred or a thousand 
dollars -you could put in one hundred good, fair suits.’ 

“*& thousand dollars!’ said Landis, puffing at his 
cigar and looking at the smoke—‘a thousand dollars— 
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New Model. Style 605. \ = 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


HE beautiful new model shown 

above has been called the dain- 
tiest and most charming upright we 
have ever made. Designed on Louis 
XV lines by an artist of national 
repute, it offers a graceful medium be- 
tween the severe and the over ornate. 
Musically and structurally nothing 
finer can be had. Ivers & Pond 
Pianos represent the experience of 
half acentury of fine piano-building. 
They are used in over 350 leading edu- 
cational institutions, and 45,000 dis- 
criminating homes, 


Our new Catalogue, just off the 
How to Buy. press, should be in the hands of 
every intending purchaser. Wherever in the United 
States no dealer sells them, we send Ivers & Pond 
Pianos on trial at ourrisk. If the piano fails to please, 
it returns at our expense for railway freights both 
ways. May we send you our Catalogue (free), quote 
lowest prices, and explain our unique easy-pay plans? 
We can thus practically bring Boston’s largest piano 
establishment to your door, though it be the smallest 
and most remote village inthe country. Write us today 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
L 147 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. i 


NOW IN AN ORCHESTRA 


HOW 
Music Lessons FREE 


Started Him 


“I could not play a note when I received the first 
lesson from you, and now I[ am playing in a good orches- 
tra of ten pieces and can read music and play as well as any of 
them. I shall always recommend your home study school of 
music.”” That is what Eli Smith, Jr., R. R. No. 2, Marietta, IIl., 
writes after a one year course on the Violin. 

Eli Smith's pnly expense under our free tuition plan was for 
postage and music. ‘That cost him less than Two Cents a day, 
and he was under no further obligation whatever, 

If you wish to learn to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet or learn to Sing, our teachers will come 
to you by mail once a week with a lesson until you can read 
music and play your instrument to your own satisfaction. 

Over ten thousand weekly lessons are now being sent to homes 
all over the world to pupils in all walks of life, from seven years 
of age to seventy. 

Our free tuition plan will enable you to get weekly lessons 
costing You less than two cents a day. It will be your only ex- 
pense and places you under no further obligation whatever. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send for our booklet 
and free tuition offer It will be sent by return mail free, Address 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 4, 225 Fifth Ave., NewYork City. 


‘Brack VULCAN’ STYLO PENS 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo pens at 
a moderate price. Indispensable 
when traveling. 


$4.00 


Agents 
Wanted 
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Manufacturers, 2s 
Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich St. New York 
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PMORE SATISFACTORY than any $5.00 outfit. SOc. post- 
paid, Pronounced MOST REMARKABLE Safety Device 
everinvented. Everybody enthusiastic. A Safety Razor. 
A Safety Stropper. Reverses AUTOMATICALLY when 
using either hand, also in Stropping. 

Guard Bar stretches skin. Smooth shave daily, no smarting 
Scientifie Shaving Angle, no scraving. Se'entifie Stropping Angle, nO 
turned edges. DRAW STROKE. Razor keen with 1-4 stropping. 

AUTOMATIC RAZOR GUARD COMPANY 
B404 Douglas Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
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a thousand dollars—that’s about—let me see; a thou- 
sand dollars—ten times a hundred—ten times two— 
why that’s just, about ‘twenty steers. You just pick 
me out a hundred. suits ‘of clothes. I don’t know 
nothing about -clothes, and | don’t think anybody else 
does till they are worn, and it’s’ a poor world anyhow 
if you can’t trust a man.’ 

*¢1 had only to lay out a'line-before him and +ell,him 
that those numbers were all right—he did n’t move from 
his chair.” 

“Another.one.of your confidence games,” 
livan. 

‘‘Yes, you bet your life,” spoke up Fletcher. “‘ Sell- 
ing goods is nothing less, but it takes a man who is on 
the square himself to get the confidence of the man he 
wishes to do business with. It is a physical impossi- 
bility for a man to tell a lie so that the man he is telling 
it to will believe him. If you feel the lie, although you 
try to make it seem the truth, you will act the lie.” 


The Bluffer Who Tore Up Cards 


‘* Well, that cowboy was so easy that he reminds 
me of the hardest man I have ever tried to do business 
with,” said Nye, the hardware man. ‘‘I had called on 
him and called on him, every sixty days, for two years; 
but | could n’t get him to open his heart to me to save 
my life. I had heard that one of the things that this 
old bluffer enjoyed very much was tearing up salesmen’s 
cards when they were handed to him. Being in the 
hardware business, just for the sake of novelty, | had 
a bunch of cards made out of aluminum. 1 don’t be- 
lieve in shoving a card out to a merchant when you go 
to call on him, anyway, because that will make him do 
the very thing you do not wish him to do—get away 
from your personal influence. The man who hands 
out a card will lead the merchant to look at it, when 
what he ought to do is to look him square in the eye. 


And the Man Who Got Even Besides Getting 
an Order 


‘Of course a novelty card is an exception to this rule; 
a thing like this will often introduce a conversation. 
When | went up to see this old bluffer 1 ’m telling you 
about, | passed him over an aluminum card. It looked 
very much like paper. He looked at me in the face, but 
| could see him tugging away at that card with his fin- 
gers. He was trying to say to me, ‘No, I guess | don’t 
want anything,’ but his words came out in jerks, and 
he reddened in the face from exertion. Taking up the 
card and looking squarely at it he finally stammered, 
‘What the devil is this, anyway ?’ 

“When he saw what it was he said, ‘ Well, young 
man, any one who is bright enough to work a thing like 
this on me is bright enough to do business with me. 
Bring in your catalogue and let me see what you have!’”’ 

“Boys, you are right about that card business,” said 
Williams, our merchant friend, ‘‘ When any one comes 
in and passes me out a card it’s a sure give-away on 
him. I know he’s a newman. I had a fellow once 
who worked me mighty smooth. I know, when he sold 
me his first bill of hats, instead of—” 

‘‘Ah, Newman, here comes one on you,” 
Sullivan. 

“Well, fire away, Billy, anyhow,” 
friend to Williams. 


A Neat Little Trick Which Got Business 


“Instead of passing me out a card he came up to my 
window and handed me a letter. | had never bought 
any goods from this man’s house, and—” here all the 
boys looked at Newman—‘“‘ his two predecessors had 
never been able to get me interested, somehow. Well, 
this man—never mind who he is, boys—when he 
handed me the letter, quietly said, ‘Mr. Williams, here 
is a letter that will perhaps interest you.’ Well, now, 
you know when a fellow comes at you that way, if he 
is a stranger to you, you will always read any letter he 
may have—you might think it a letter of introduction, 
or a letter from a long-lost friend, or something of that 
kind. The letter read : 

«To whom it may concern: 

‘This is to certify that I have worn the Leopard hat 

every day for eighteen months, and it is a good hat yet. 
‘Signed, 


The Man Who Showed the Well-worn Sample First 


“Well, | can’t remember the fellow’s name, boys, 
but underneath was a postscript: ‘I sold this hat a year 
and a half ago,’ and to this postscript was signed the 
same name as that on the letterhead. Just as | finished 
reading that letter, out of my friend’s pocket came an 
old hat. ‘This is the article in question, sir,’ said he. 

‘Well, here were two things I had never had sprung 
on me by a traveling man—a letter like that and a piece 
of goods that showed the wear. In another moment, 
somewhere from out of his pockets, quick as a sleight- -of- 
hand man would have done it, he pulled a new hat. 
‘That i is the same class of merchz andise, sir,’ said my city 
friend, ‘before it had any wear.’ He did not introduce 
himself, did not tell me his own name, nor even ask 
mine. ‘This shows you the quality of my goods. At 
my sample room I can show you:a great many styles; 
Perhaps you will come over with me this afternoon; say 
at one-thirty?’ 

‘‘And Billy,” continued Williams, ‘‘ confound: you, 
don’t you know, you have sold me every hat | have 
bought from that day to this.” 


said Sul- 


put in 


spoke up our hat 
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right, and every girl or woman can, if 
she will, 
fect, pretty complexion of childhood— 
simply by a few moments’ frequent 
massage with 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


589 


' Veil or No Veil? 


That is the 
Question 





Are you proud 
of your com- 
plexion or are 
you not?. Of 
course, all girls 
wear veils some 
times, but some 
girls wear veils a// 
times. You don’t 
need ever to wear a veil. 
The soft, smooth, picture- 
of-health skin which Nature 
gives to all children is yours by 


retain, or regain, the per- 





“Don’t envy a good 1 use P. 


er 


It is not a‘*cold”’ or ** grease” 


blackheads, sallowness, shiny complexions, etc. 


dealers, 50c, 75¢ and $1 a jar, 
if dealer can’t supply you. 


beard makes constant shaving a necessity. 


an ordinary 


trial jar. 
enclose 6 cents in coin or United States stamps. 





Library Slips Saved (one in every package) means M 


peian and have one” 


*cream. The latter have their uses, yet they can never 
do the work of a massage cream like Pompeian. 
Pompeian Massage Cream cleanses them by taking out all foreign matter that causes 
Pompeian Massage Cream is the 
largest selling face cream in. the world, 10,000 jars being made and sold daily. All 
Cream sent to any part of the world, postage prepaid, 


For men, Pompeian Massage Cream takes away soreness after shaving. 
soap from the pores it allays the irritation so distressing to those to whom a thick, fast-growing 


Get a Trial Jar and Book 


Cut off Coupon NOW Before Paper is Lost 4 


You have been reading and hearing about Pompeian for years. 
but have not done so. This is your chance to discover what a vast difference there is between Y 
“*cold’’ cream and a scientifically made Massage Cream like Pompeian. Fill out 

the coupon to-day and prepare for a delightful surprise when you receive our quarter ounce 
A 16-page booklet on the care of the face sent with each jar. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 40 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 














Grease creams fill the pores. 
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Would You Like to 
DISCARD YOUR GLASSES? 


Just Try 
The Ideal Sight Restorer 


For 10 Days at our Expense 





Minor eye weaknesses are gomees » by 
~ ,or circulation of blood. Near- —_— 
fur-sight and astigmatism are caused 
by their becoming distorted (out of 

shape). By a gentle massage 


THE NORMAL EYE 


he 
Ideal Sight Restorer produces a normal circulation of 
blood and moulds the eye painlessly but surely to its normal 


shape. Thousands have used it with perfect success and with- 
out danger, as it does not come in direct contact with the eyes. 
Five minutes manipulation twice a day is all that is necessary. 
If you wish to relieve eye strain and headaches, and in short 
time be entirely independent of your glasses, write for booklet, 
records and 10 days test to 








THE IDEAL CO., 129 W. 65th St., NEW YORK. 











“DONT SHOUT” 


Ue Sor oper os wel cs 









“I hear you. 
any “How?” Oh, some 
thing new THE MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but you can’t see ol 
invisible. 1 would not know 

in, myself, only that I aoe uy ad them The 


MORLEY PHONE 


makes low sounds and 
rng = heard. rs 


Anyone can ps er it, = one 
undred thousand sold. Write 

for booklet and testimonials. 

THE MORLEY co., Dept. 708, Perry Bidg., Phila. 















Floor Polish PT Quality 


_ Butchers 


If you have never used 











on your floors, you do 
not know what it is to 
have a perfectly finished 
oor. There are imita- 
tions, but none of eq 
' excellence. 
It is the STANDARD in the Cherent trades throughout the 
UNITED STATES and CANAD . 


When finishin our > sis use BUTCHER’S 
BOSTON POLISH and be convinced of its merits 


Send for our free booklet 


THE BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY 


356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

30 No Two Alike—Latest Designs | Oc 

jody assortment of 30 Artistic Birthday, Friendship, Good Luck, 
Roses and Flowers in ——— colors, all for only 10 cents or ou an- 


swer this ad. immediately. J. H. Seymour, 180.W. Sth St., Kan. 


GEE tReet MONEYMAKER, WOMEN OR 
$150.00 MONTHLY. SAMPLE FREE. 
et . Morner Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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WHEN YOU WERE ENGAGED 
THE YOUNG LADY 
RECEIVED ALMOST DAILY A BOX OF 


HOW OFTEN NOW DOES YOUR & 


WIFE RECEIVE A BOX 
OF THE PUREST AND BEST 
CANDIES IN THE 
WORLD 


TRY A BOX OF 


"MY FAVORITES © 


; SOLD AT OUR RETAIL STORES ; 


AND BY SALES AGENTS 
EVERY WHERE. 
4 





TRAINING 


Means Confidence 


Training COMPELS success. The 
man with a specialty knows that his 
services are in demand, and that there 
is always room for the trained man. 

Are you a specialist in your chosen 
line of work? If not, you can easily 
become one in your spare time 
through the help of the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton. 
No leaving home. No giving up 
work. Noage limit. No booksto buy. 

Mark the attached coupon and 
learn hoW the I. C. S. can help you. 
Besides putting you to no expense 
and under no obligation, marking the 
coupon entitles you to six months’ 
free subscription to the I. C. S. illus- 
trated monthly “ Ambition.” 

On an average 300 students every 
month VOLUNTARILY report sal- 
aries raised through I. C. S. help. 
During June the number was 263. 











International Correspondence S Schools, 
Box 1172, 8 
Please explain, withont further obli ation on m y part, 
how I can qualify for the position befor ore whieh ‘ave 
marked X, and also send me, absolutely free, “Ambition 
Magazine for six months, 





Mechanical Drafisman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt, 
echan. Engineer 
Fe mites — Fitter 
ona ngineer| 
Civil Mualecer 
Batting So aamastan 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
WindowTrimmer 
Commercial Law 
Hliustrator 
Designer & Craftsman 
Civil Service 


























Chemist Architect 
Textile Mill Supt. Structaral Engineer ; 
" Electrician Bankin, 
Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 
| 
| Name 
| 
' Street and No. 
City State. 

















Lin“ Money 


\/Papers\/ \/ 


A BICYCLE PpuMP can be used to remove the dust from 
bed springs or any inaccessible place.—L. N. H 

















LEAVE THE OVEN DOOR OPEN when through baking. 
It saves a gas oven _ rusting.—Mrs L. ey on 

SPRINKLE YOUR TABLE = bedsine’ laying anit the ironing 
sheet. This prevents the sheet fram slipping.—Beck. 


To KEEP ANTS from getting into a refrigerator, set the 
legs of the refrigerator on small squares of sticky fly- 
paper.—E. F. L 


WHEN STARCHING ARTICLES made of brown linen, if 
a little tea is put into the starch they will keep their 
color.—L. R. F. 


To DisGuISsE THE TASTE of castor or olive oil, pour a 
tablespoonful of grape juice or orange juice into a glass; 
then add the oil.—Martua Dei. 

To cook sweet potatoes, boil them while the oven 
is heating. When about half done, remove the skins 
and finish by baking in the oven.—Beck. 


Cut a cork to fit into the spout of the coffee pot. 
It keeps the coffee hot and preserves the aroma, which 
is frequently lost in the steam from the spout.—C. A. M. 

To KEEP THE FINGER NAILS clean when polishi "g the 
stove, put a little lard under and around the “ay 1 
nails—that protects them from blacking.—Mrs. 
BRANCH. 


BEFORE DRAWING THREADS IN LINEN for hemstitching, 
make a thick lather of soap and apply with a shaving- 
brush to the fabric. When the linen dries the threads 
draw easily.—J. W. 


A BROKEN MIRROR WAS CUT in a small square, and card- 
board placed back of it. The edges were finished 
with red passe- _ and it made a handy shaving 
mitror.—Mks. J. G 


ON OPENING A Quart of blackberry jelly | found it 
a thick syrup, having been too sweet to jell. 1 cooked 
a quart of cranberries in the blackberry syrup, strained 
it, and the result was a delicious, tart jelly. 

Lois THRONE. 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL TRICK is to turn fudge into a pa- 
per boat, which is as good as a pan; besides, it need 
not be buttered. The boat is made by turning up the 
sides and securing the corners of a sheet of foolscap. 

Mary JENNESS. 


Use A COAT-HANGER to dry a sweater, a child’s coat, 
or anything that might pull out of shape if pinned on 
the line in the usual way. Slip the garment on the coat- 
hanger; then hook it over a rod or line, indoors or out. 


IN SEWING LACE which has a good heading on an edge 
of material where a narrow hem is desired, as for a 
small ruffle, make but one turn of the material on the 
right side and the lace stitched directly over this hides 
the raw edge.—F. S. J. 

AN UNOBTRUSIVE BUT EFFECTUAL Way to mark an um- 
brella is to write one’s name on the inside of the strap 
with which it fastens when rolled, then outlining it in 
colored embroidery silk. The umbrella can thus be 
easily distinguished anywhere.—Miss A. J. S. 


INSTEAD OF MAKING THE ELASTIC in a small boy’s knick- 
erbockers tight enough to hold them up, make it just 
tight enough to hold the fulness and tack straight strips 
of cloth from the waist to the knees. Tight elastics 
are injurious to growing children.—Mrs. J. A. B. 


To EXTRACT A NEEDLE APPLY A MAGNET immediately; 
the flesh closes rapidly over a needle, and it is soon 
taken in out of sight. A magnet stops the penetrating 
movement of the needle, and in a short time draws it 
from the flesh without pain.—Gertrupe F. Crane. 

Last FALL | HAD A LARGE BED OF LETTUCE from seed 
which had fallen off the old stalks. | protected it from 
frost and snow by placing boards around the beds and 
making the south side three inches lower than the north 
side. Thus it had a southern slant. I drove sticks on 
either side of the boards and banked earth around be- 
fore the ground froze. | then placed two window 
sashes over the bed, making their edges fit closely to- 


gether. Occasionally | lifted the window sash and 
sprinkled lukewarm water upon the lettuce. At night 
I covered the bed with old carpet. 1 had fine dishes 


of lettuce on Thanksgiving and New Year’s days. When 
the snow. came | still had lettuce, and even in February 
1 am still cutting it.—Munerva R. Bonp. 





“Peace, Power: 
and Plenty” 


DR. MARDEN’S GREATEST BOOK 


Abenty in the tenth edition and has 
lished in England and Germany although 
only seven months oif the press 
NDOUBTEDLY the best book that has yet been 
published along the NEW THOUGHT line—the 
line of the new gospel of optimism and love, the phil- 
osophy of sweetness and light. 








This book teaches that man need not be the vic- 
tim of his environment, but can be the master of it; 
that each person can shape his own environment, 
create his own condition; that the cure for poverty, 
ill-health and unhappiness, lies in oneself through 
scientific thinking into conscious union with the 
Great Source of Infinite Life. 

‘*Peace, Power and Plenty’’ eclipses all of Dr. 
Marden's previous works.—EDWIN MARKHAM. 

I thank you for ‘‘Why Grow Old?” (a chapter in 
‘Peace, Power and Plenty.'’ )—ANDREWCARNEGIE, 

I am reading a chapter or twoin ‘Peace, Power 
and Plenty,’’ eachevening. You preach a sound, 
vigorous, wholesome doctrine. —JOHN BURROUGHS. 

I find it very stimulating and interesting.—A. 
CONAN DOYLE. (Sherlock Holmes) 

The chapter on ‘ Health Through Right Think- 
ing’’ alone is worth five hundred dollars.—SAMUEL 
BRILL, Head of the firm of Brill Brothers, New York. 

Other inspiring chapters are: ‘‘ Poverty a Mental 
Disability,’’ ‘‘ The Law of Opulence,’’ “ Character- 
Building and Health-Building During Sleep,"’ ‘The 
Miracle of Self-Confidence,’’ ‘‘Affirmation and 
ore Suggestion,’’ ‘‘ Worry, the Disease of the 

Age,"’ ‘‘ Fear the Curse of the Race," ‘‘ Why Grow 
Old?’ ‘‘The Power of the Mind to Compel the 
Body,”’ ‘‘ Destructive and Constructive Suggestion," 
‘*Good Cheer, God's Medicine,’’ ‘‘ The Sun-Dial's 
Motto,’’ and ‘‘As Ye Sow.” 

It is undoubtedly the most helpful and inspiring 
book the author has ever published. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.10, postpaid. 

Pocket edition, leather, $1.50; silk, $1.25 . 


‘He Can Who Thinks 
He Can” 


Ma in every walk of life from Theodore Roose- 

velt down to the young clerk starting out in the 
world, have testified to the splendid inspiration, the 
practical help and uplift of the encouraging and 
optimistic SUCCESS MAGAZINE editorials collected 
between the covers of this book, in response to hun- 
dreds of requests. 

Ex-President Roosevelt, writing to Dr. Marden, 
said: ‘‘l am so deeply touched and pleased by your 
editorial (a chapter in ‘He Can Who Thinks He 
Can’) that I must write and tell you so."’ 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey says, ‘‘ I think Dr. Marden 
is one of the wonders of our time.’ 

Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.10 postpaid. 


The Marden Inspirational Books 


One and all lead the way to success and happiness. 
Thousands have attributed their success in life 
to the reading of Dr. Marden’s books. 

Circulars of all of The Marden Inspirational Books sent on 
application. Books sent on approval. 

One of them would make a splendid gift to a grad- 
uate or friend. /¢ might make all the difference to 
him between success and failure. The reading of a 
Marden inspirational book has been the turning point 
in thousands Of careers. 


Pushing to the Front; (Limp morocco, 
divinity circuit, $1.50; plain leather, $1.25; 
cloth $1.50). The Young Man Entering Bus- 
iness ; (Limp morocco, divinity circuit, $1.503 
plain leather, $1.25; cloth, $1.40 net). 
Every Man a King; (Pocket edition, leather, 
$1.50; silk, $1.25; cloth, $1.10 net). The 
Optimistic Life; (Cloth, $1.40 net). All 
postpaid. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Book Dept. 
|. Success M fagazine Bldg, td East 22d St., NewYork, 
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TRY IT 
15 DAYS 


Free 


You'll LIKE the 
NEVER-FAIL 























Everlasting 
Guarantee 





YOU ONLY RISK A STAMP 
to get the NEVER-FAIL Sharpener. Greatest Razor 
sharpening device ever invented. Makes old Razors 


new. Puts perfect edge on dullest blade. Keeps 
your Razor sharp. 
No. 1 for Safety Razors—weighs 6 ounces, No. 2 


Sor Old Style Razors—weighs 8 ounces. 
WHY DO WE SEND IT ON TRIAL? 

Because you put your Razor in a NEVER-FAIL 
Sharpener and it is sharp. There is never any time 
lost in shaving with a sharp razor. No more dull, 
disagreeable Razors. No more honing. Fine for 
home use—indispensable for traveling. 

HOW TO GET IT 

Send us your full name and address and order 
Sharpener by number, and we will send it to you on 
a 15 day free trial. At the expiration of this time, 
you send us $3.00 or return the Sharpener. 

One price buys full ontfit complete. No extras, 
REMEMBER :—Any kind or style of Razor can be 
sharpened with the Never-Fail. 


NEVER PAIL CO,, 1042 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, 0. 








COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do withit. You can earn 
$20.00 to $125.00 or more per week as illustrator or car- 
toonist for newspapers or magasines. My practical system of 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
fteen years successful work for newsparers and magazines 
qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President Taft with 6c. in stamps 
and I will send you a test lesson plate, also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


The Landon School °% justrarne 
1431 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Extra Fine Post Cards Free 


Send 2c. stamp for 3 samples of our very best Gold and Silk Finish 
Jae ney A Flower and Motto Post Cards; beautiful colors and 
loveliest designs. Art Post Card Club, 911 Jackson St., Topeka, Kan. 


$40.22 
Columbia Bicycle 


FREE! 





























You Can Own the Best Bicycle Made, without 
paying us a cent if you will cevote a little spare time 
etting your friends and acquaintances to subscribe for 
Success MAGAZINE at only $1.00a year. One eight- 
year-old girl earned a Bicycle in one week’s time. We 
can furnish Bicycles all sizes for boys and girls, for 
men and women. 
Let us send you further particulars of this remark- 
able offer, free outfit of supplies and circular telling 
“ How to Start.” 


SEND A POSTAL CARD TO-DAY TO 


‘‘The Bicycle Man ”’ 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE BUILDING 
29-31 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Sky Man 


[Continued from page 571] 


He went on watching them with a quickly enlivened 
curiosity, when he saw that the man who acted as 
guide to the score of people from the yacht was clad in 
skins, as the party of men had been who had mur- 
dered Hunter. Of that murder, these people who were 
following him, of course, knew nothing. 

Where in the world, Cayley wondered, could he be 
guiding them? Well, there was no hurry. He could 
stay and see. 

So he hung there lazily for two or three hours, in 
the bright, capricious air. His mind was only about 
half occupied with the toiling little clump of men 
below him, who struggled on so slowly,.so ludicrously 
slowly, from one ridge’s crest to the next. 

Of those other men—his two accusers—the two Fan- 
shaws—he thought very little, either. _The importance 
of their charges, and their insults, faded out. 

But the girl kept her place—she would always keep 
her place, he imagined—in his memories. He went 
over, in minute detail, the hour he had had with her 
upon the ice-floe; smiled over the effort he had had to 
make to convince her that she was not dreaming; 
remembered how she had commented upon the con- 
tempt he must have for the world. 

Then, more reluctantly, he summoned back the scene 
just enacted upon the Aurora’s deck; recalled the 
touch upon his arm, and the challenge which he had 
just fled from; recalled, last of all, her declaration of 
faith in him. ‘‘Sodden, stupid, cruel, blind ”—those 
words did not apply to her, at any rate. He wished 
that she had wings. And then he abruptly dismissed 
the wish, or tried to. 

He had sighted the cup-shaped valley, which Roscoe 
called Fog Lake, when the little party, who were mak- 
ing their unconscious way toward it, were still a mile 
or two away. He himself was slow to perceive that it 
was their destination. He did not fully realize it, in 
fact, until he saw them disappear at the edge of it. 
Even then he waited awhile, in expectation of seeing 
them emerge along another of the slanting ridges which 
seemed to offer a practicable trail. 

Wheh it became evident at last that they were not 
coming out that way, he wheeled about and set out in 
the direction of the yacht. There was something queer 
about that guide; something queer about the place he 
had taken them to, and he was no longer able to pre- 
tend, even to himself, that he was indifferent as to 
whether or not they had gone into danger. He would 
go back to the Aurora, anyway, and inform whoever 
might be there to see him where the missing members 
of the other party were to be found. 

He was flying across the glacier on his way seaward, 
when he encountered the relief expedition, headed by 
old Mr. Fanshaw and Scales, the first officer. 

The reflection that, in order to send out so numerous 
a party, they must have left the yacht almost deserted, 
gave him his first intuitive perception of Roscoe’s design. 

He hesitated a moment, then shot downward and 
alighted on the ice, not a dozen paces from where Mr. 
Fanshaw was standing. The moment he got clear of 
his wings, he walked straight up to the old gentleman, 
against whom he had been thinking such bitter things 
not very long before. 

**You are making a great mistake in leaving the yacht, 
Mr. Fanshaw,” he said. ‘“‘l am afraid you are leaving 
it in danger. Unless you have left it well manned, | 
think it is almost certain to be attacked.” 2 

Scales was coming up, and Mr. Fanshaw now turned 
and spoke to him. ‘‘This is the gentleman who paid 
us a visit this morning,” he said; and then, turning to 
Cayley, ‘‘Is it your impression that there are men on 
this deserted land who would attack the yacht?” 

‘*There are at least ten of them,” Cayley said ear- 
nestly; ‘‘ probably more. They made no scruple about 
murdering one member of your party yesterday.” 

Cayley did not know the theory which had gained 


‘general credence on the yacht in the hour or two 


immediately following his departure—the theory that he, 
Cayley, if not a murderer, was mad. But he saw, and 
flushed a little, over the interchange of a meaning look 
between the man le was addressing and the first officer. 

‘Il think even in the event of an attack, the yacht 
could be safely defended. My.son has charge of her, 
and with what help he has, | doubt if any ten or a 
dozen men, armed with darts, could capture it. Besides, 
this is not a pleasure excursion. There is a party of our 
people ashore who must, by this time, be in a rather 
serious plight. We’re on the way to relieve them now.” 

‘*1 know where they are,” said Cayley. ‘‘I have 
been following them for hours. If you will only get 
back to the yacht as quickly as may be, I will find the 
others and bring them back myself.” 

His words made some impression on them, that was 
plain to see. The two men to whom he had talked 
drew off a little by themselves, and discussed, uneasily, 
their further course of action, while the others clustered 
curiously about Cayley, eyeing the wings and stretch- 
ing out cautious, inquisitive hands to touch them. 

Presently Scales returned. ‘‘We’ve decided we 
must go on and find our people,” he said. ‘‘ We very 
much doubt that the yacht can be in serious danger, 
but we would consider it a favor if you would tell us 
where you saw our party going.” 
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Wireless Has 
Found Its 
Place 











Aerial telegraphy, over both 
land and water, is now estab- 
lished on a commercial: basis. 
The United Wireless Telegraph 
Company now has nearly 200 
ship and shore stations at which 
commercial business is handled. 
Messages are transmitted with 
the same expedition as over 
wire lines. Should you wish to 
communicate with friends or 
business associates on board any 
of the steamships plying between 
Atlantic, Gulf or West Indian 
ports, file your message at any 
United Wireless station or at the 
nearest Western Union or Postal 
Telegraph office. Passengers 
at sea may be in hourly commu- 
nication with any city or town 
in the United States during the 
entire voyage, by filing their 
messages with the wireless 


operator on board ship. 


Its marine service includes more than 150 ships on the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of Mexico the Great Lakes 


Land Stations Handling Commercial Messages: 


Boston, Mass. Marshfield, Ore. 


Bridgeport, Conn. (Coos Bldg.) 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Astoria, Ore. 
New York City. Rosenburg, Ore. 
42 Broadweg, N. Y. City. Westport, Ore. 
Manhattan Beach, N. Y. Eugene, Ore 
Galilee, N. J ortiand, 0 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlantic City, N. J 

Beac: H 


oncrest Hotel, Kalama, Wash, 
Monnt Beacon, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Nassau Hotel, Perry Hotel 
Long Beach, L. I. ttle, Wash 


Baltimore, Md. 
San Diego. Cal 
Catalina Island, Cal. Havana, Cuba, 
‘ampa, Fla. 
New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 
Auditorium Annex, 


Jhicago 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hotel Green, 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Hotel Potter. 
San Barbara, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Monterey, Cal. 


Fort Bragg, Cal. Toledo, Ohio. 
Eureka, Cal. (Hotel Secor.) 
Capital Hotel, Pabst Brewery, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Salem, Ore. Grand Haven. Mich 
Ten Eyck Hotel, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Albany, N. Y. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Wilmington, Del. Port Townsend, Wash. 
Norfolk, Va. Olympia, Wash. 
Cape Hatteras, N. C. Everett, Wash. 
Elizabeth City, N.C. Bellingham, Wash. 
Charleston, 8. C Friday Harbor, Wash. 
Port Bolivar, Tex Vancouver, B.C. 
Savannah, Ga. Hotel Dunsmuir. 
Key West, Fla. Vancouver, B. C. 
Battle House, Victoria, B. C, 


Galveston, Tex. 
Hotel Grunewald, 
New Orleans, La. 


Rate for message from ship to shore or shore 
to ship, *$2 for ten words, and 10 cents for 
each additional word, exclusive of address and 
signature. Regular land charges will be added 
where the point of delivery is not reached by 
wireless. Rates on land same as those of the 
wire companies. 


*On steamers Yale and Harvard of the Metropolitan 
SS. Co. the rate is $1 for ten words and 7 cents for each 
additional word. 


United Wireless Telegraph Co. 
No. 42 Broadway . . . New York City 


Cordova, Alaska, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 








SEE PAGE 543 
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e Will Pay You 


.00 to $ 120.00 


A Month 


@ To Represent SUCCESS MAGAZINE in your 
community, collecting for the renewal of expiring 
subscriptions and introducing SUCCESS MAGA- 
ZINE into new homes. No experience or capital 
required. 








@ An average of only four orders a day guarantees 
you a monthly income of $55.00. Smaller or larger 
records are liberally paid in proportion. Eight orders 
a day guarantees you a monthly income of $120.00. 


@ Scores of intelligent men and women of all ages 
find the work far more profitable, more healthful and 
more congenial than clerking, teaching, book-keeping 
or stenography, and by devoting full time to our 
interests they have built up a permanent business 
which pays better each year. 


@ Scores of other capable men and women add 
Several Hundred Dollars a year to their regular 
income merely by systematic spare-time effort. 

@ The same opportunity is open to you no matter 
where you are situated. There are hundreds of pros- 
perous communities where we are still without an 
active representative. 


@ During the next four months the majority of 
readers select their magazines for the coming year. 
Now is the time for you to start after this business. 


@ Full equipment and particulars, Correspondence 
Instructions and booklet, «« What Others Have Done,” 
free on request. 


WRITE TODAY TO 


Success Magazine 


BUREAU OF AGENCIES 
Success Magazine Building, 29-31 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y. 
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As well as he could, Cayley told, and he noticed an 
uneasy look of recognition in Mr. Fanshaw’s face wheh 
he described the appearance of the guide they had had, 
This man Cayley might be mad, but he had seen some- 
thing; that was clear enough. And he had reported 
it accurately. 

Cayley watched them as they trudged away; then 
with a sudden determination, again took wing and flew, 
as fast as a long slant down the wind would carry him, 
back to Fog Lake. Across its gray and now dark- 
ening surface he skimmed, this way and that, and 
finally caught the thing he hoped for—the sound of 
human voices coming up through the fog. 

He was under no delusion as to the danger of the 
thing he contemplated. A dive into water of uncertain 
depth and bottom was safe in comparison, because 
water would check the downward rush of the entering 
body; its buoyancy would offer a means of returning 
to the air again. The fog had no more supporting 
power than the air itself. It was a mask actfoss the 
face of danger, and that was all. But there were men 
down there, and he had set out to save; so, with a 
long, steadying breath or two he allowed himself to go 
drifting down. 

Before Cayley could make out the figures of the men 
below him, he heard a sudden cry of terror and checked 
his descent. The voice had cried out in a forei 
tongue, sounding like Spanish—enough like Spanish, at 
least, for him to understand. 

‘*The Angel of Death!” it cried. ‘‘I will confess— 
confess everything.” 

And then as swiftly, in that same sibilant, explosive 
tongue, the confession poured forth, a confession now 
so amply justified by what had happened since. 

All the while it went on Cayley hung there, now ris- 
ing a little, now flying, but always with the portentous 
shadow of those great dark wings of his spread out 
above the terrified Portuguese and his only less fright- 
ened companions. 

They told Cayley afterward that when he had finished 
speaking—he had made the confession on his knees— 


‘he rose, with a face like a blind man or a somnambu- 


list, and, before he could be prevented, walked straight 
off the edge of the narrow ridge where they were stand- 
ing. He went down without a cry, without a sound. 
Whatever his reward was to be, he had gone to it. 

When Cayley succeeded in finding a spot where he 
could alight, and, at the same time, afford some pros- 
pect of enabling him to take wing again, he found, 
grouped around him, a little knot of men, withheld 
only from flight by the flat impossibility of it, who gazed 
at him as if they more than half believed that he was, 
indeed, the Destroying Angel which Miguel had de- 
clared him. 

But Warner, the captain of the yacht and leader of 
the party, was a man of well-balanced common sense, 
and he soon recoveted from his surprise sufficiently to 
discuss with the new arrival the best means of trying 
to find a way out. Without Cayley and his wings 
such a thing would have been almost impossible. Aided 
by his ability to fly up through the fog and take occa- 
sional observations in the clear air, there was some hope 
that the thing might be done. 

And it was done at last. Their progress was very 
slow and infinitely laborious, especially for Cayley, for 
the air in this deep valley was almost stagnant, and 
when he rose through it, it was by main strength, a 
strength which the great, knotted muscles of his shoul- 
ders, back and thighs were barely equal to the exertion 
of producing. 

It was just after sunset when they finally stood on the 
crest of that little ridge’where, hours before, he had seen 
them, under Miguel’s guidance, disappearing into the fog. 

Down on the crest of the glacier, still toiling on 
toward them, he pointed out the relief party. ‘‘Go 
down to them as quickly as you can,” he said, ‘‘ and 
then make all possible haste back to the yacht.” 

They did not need that last injunction, for Miguel’s 
confession had made the danger he apprehended real 
enough to them all. 

‘“and, by the way,” Cayley had added, cutting 
short their thanks, ‘‘if you’ve got anything to eat, 
give it to me. That’s a detail I’ve been forgetting 
about lately. The relief party down there on the 
glacier is loaded down with rations for you.” 

So they left him some ship’s biscuit and bacon, and 
set out down the well-marked trail toward the glacier. 
He had told himself, as he watched them departing, 
that now at least his duty toward them was done. He 
would rest awhile, and then enjoy a long, calm sail 
across the ice and sea to Point Barrow. 

There was no fog in the great valley along whose 
edge the glacier lay, and he thought when he took wing 
that*he would be able to get a last view of the yacht 
and make sure that she was still safe, before he started. 

So, when he crossed the great line of cliffs which 
formed the coast, he was both surprised and disap- 
pointed to find a dense gray cloud of vapor obliterating 
everything. It was all quiet enough down_ there, 
though. They were all right. There could n’t be any 
doubt of that. 

It made him shudder now, as he sat there at the feet 
of the girl who slept so quietly—as he sat there and 
listened to her slow, steady breathing—it made him 

shudder to think how nearly, for a second time that 
day, he had abandoned her. What if_that terrified cry 
of hers had gone unheard? What if Roscoe— 
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He sat stiffly erect, and rubbed his eyes like one try- 
ing to get rid of a nightmare; then, with a long expira- 
tion of breath, he settled back again. 

If his wings had betrayed him once before, they had 
made their compensation in that moment when the 
girl’s cry had come up to him, through the fog. With- 
out them he could never have brought help. 

She told him she had cried out to him—to him, 
Philip Cayley. And his heart went racing madly now 
as the strange admission came back to his mind, and 
the declaration of faith that had gone with it. Well, he 
had his reward. All those lonely years in Sandoval; all 
the deadly peril that had made up the tale of them; 
all. the heart-hunger of those years, for which he had 
sought an anesthetic in the sky; all were paid for now 
and made profitable in these hours he had had with her, 
and in the memory of them that he would take away 
with him. It could be nothing more than a memory; 
that he knew full well. The girl had practically 
admitted as much when she had urged him to clear his 
name of the old disgrace that stained it. 

He could not take her faith in him and use it as a 
cloak. The world, as she had said, had to walk by 
sight. Unless he could convince those two Fanshaws, 
for instance, of his innocence of the old charge, as the 
girl had convinced them of his innocence of the later 
one—unless he could do that, why, with the coming 
of morning, with the coming ashore of a boat from the 
yacht, he must say good-by to her; must let her go 
out of his life for always. 

The yacht would sail away and he would fly back to 
Point Barrow. But however bitter that parting might 
be, he knew that he would always have something of 
her that he could keep—the humanity which her faith 
had given him. He hoped she would let him tell her 
so, when they should stand on the beach there waiting 
for the boat to come ashore. He would not tell her 
any more than that. He did not mean that the parting 
should give her pain—-he wanted to bear all that him- 
self. But he hoped that just once she would give him 
her hands again and let him kiss them. 

Warmed a little, comforted :a little with that hope, 


and oppressed by complete exhaustion, he fell asleep _ 


himself. He knew, at least, that he must have done 
so, when, rousing with a start and springing to his feet, 
he saw a ray of sunshine splashed golden upon the 
opposite wall of the hut. It must have been light for 
hours. 

Very silently, very cautiously he unbarred the door 
and pulled it open. Then, before opening the outer 
door, he drew his revolver and spun its cylinder under- 
neath his thumb-nail. If the repulsed party from the 
Walrus were camped near by, it would be well to be 
cautious before reconnoitering. 

He pulled the outer door a little way open and 
glanced slantwise up the beach. The brilliant light 
dazzled him and made it hard to see; but apparently 
there was no one there. Then, stepping outside, he 
turned his gaze inland, along the foot of the cliff. His 
mind was entirely preoccupied with the danger of a 
sudden rush of enemies from near at hand. 

That is how it happened that, for quite a minute 
after he opened the door and stepped outside, he did 
not cast a single glance seaward. He did not look in 
that direction, until he saw that Jeanne, awakened by 
the daylight in the hut, was standing in the doorway. 
Her own eyes, puzzled, incredulous, only half. awake, 
were gazing out to sea. The expression he saw in her 
face made him turn suddenly and look. 

The scene before his eyes was beautiful, with that 
stupendous beauty that only the Arctic can attain. 
The harbor beyond it, far out to sea—clear out to the 
horizon, was filled with great plunging, churning masses 
of ice, all drenched in color by the low-hanging Arctic 
sun—violet, rose, pure golden-yellow, and emerald- 
green, and a white whose incandescence fairly stabbed 
the eye. And as those great moving masses ground 
together, they flung, high into the air, broad shimmer- 
ing veils of rose-colored spray. 

Of the floe, which they had considered stable as the 
land itself, there was no longer any sign. There was 
nothing there, nothing at all to greet their eyes, to sea- 
ward, but the savage beauty of the ice. 

The yacht had disappeared. 


[Zo be continued in October] 


+ + 
Where to Feed Them 


White the commission for the removal of restrictions 
on Indian lands was holding sessions in Okla- 

hema, the following dialogue took place: 

““Do you know how to raise pigs?” asked the com- 
missioner. 

wes.” 

““What do you feed them?” 

“Feed ’em corn.” 

“In the ear?” 

“No, in the mouth.” 


7 + 
A Large Order 
* A®D, Laura, did you order me a leg of lamb at the 
butcher’s ?” 
“‘The butcher was out of legs of lamb,” Miss Laura 
replied, ‘‘so 1 told him to send you up a leg of beef 
instead.” —Frank M. Situ. 
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THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT’S 


own and exclusive account of his 


African Trip 


begins in the October Number of 


‘Scribner's Magazine 


The start of the famous expedition---the wonderful railway journey 
through a country that was like a “great zoological garden,” his meeting 
with Selous, the famous hunter of big game, descriptions of the black 
tribesmen of his caravan, his outfit, guns, tents, etc., etc. Most interesting 
observations upon the effects of the English, German, and other white settle- 
ments. The illustrations from photographs by Kermit Roosevelt and others. 


These articles will run a year, and 
subscriptions should be sent at once to 
secure the full narrative. 

















Any person who can secure subscriptions can 
make money on Scribner’s this year. Liberal 
cash commissions and cash prizes. Write NOW 
for particulars. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


$3.00 a year. 25 cents a number 





































Mr. MOTOR BOATMAN— 
Let Us Visit You 
This Month 


—SURE 


—Let us in- 
troduce you to the 
reddest-blooded. 
motor boating publication. 
you ever turned the pages of 


The National MofoR. of Motor 


Magazine BOATING Boating 


— its every page is virtually throbbing with big-corpuscled virile life—vital 
stufffor the motor boatman,—or anyone interested in motor boating. 
gq MoToR Boating is for everybody interested in motor boats, either as pa buyer or as 


an owner of a motor boat. No matter what information you want about motor boats— 
their parts or accessories MOTOR Boating is the most reliable source. 












MoTOR Boating is only 10 cents a copy, or $1a year. Hand your newsdealer 
a dime for a single copy, or mail a dollar bill to-day at our risk for a year’s 
subscription, addressing 


MOTOR BOATING, Room 287 
2 Duane St., ,_ New York City 


—At least be sure to buy a single copy of the 
current issue. 


Ten Cents At All 
Newsstands 


—Merely 
Say to Your| 
Newsdealer: 
“Give Me | 
MoToR BOATING’’ 
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RUDYARD KIPLING HAS WRITTEN 
FIVE SHORT STORIES 
FOR THE DELINEATOR 


Mr. Kipling’s latest work, a series of five 


stories, 1s now ready for the readers of THE 
DELINEATOR. The titles are: 


A DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
THE WRONG THING 
ST. WILFRID 
COLD IRON 
GLORIANA 


Five great pleasures are offered to you. 
Rudyard Kipling has written them for THE 
DELINEATOR. The first story appears in 


THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


NOW ON SALE 
AGAZINE"’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST. LOSS. See 
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YOUNG MEN’S MEN’S MADE MEN’S READY 
AND BOYS’ © TO ORDER TO WEAR 
CLOTHING CLOTHING © CLOTHING 


Ask for Sample Book No. 688 Ask for Sample Book No. 68] Ask for Sample Book No. 689 


Nearly 100 cloth samples, fash- Over 125 cloth samples, beauti- Over 100 cloth samples; fashion 
ion plates showing 80 styles in ful fashion plates illustrating about plates showing about 30 styles of 
young men’s, boys’ and little fel- 40 styles in sack, frock and dress suits, overcoats and pants; business 
lows’ suits and overcoats; fashion suits; trousers, vests and overcoats, and dress styles to suit every taste. 
plates showing little fellows’ gar- any of which we make to your 
ments in their actual colors. special order and measurements. Suits, from $5.00 upward 


‘ ; to $19.00. 
Young Men's Suits, $4.00 Suits, $8.00 to $27.50. Winter Overcoats, $4.50 to 
to $13.25. Overcoats, 


$3.75 to $11.95. | Overcoats, $10.75 to $22.50. $18.50. 


Boys’ Suits, 98c to $8.45. Fancy Vests, $3.00 to $3.75. Rainproof Overcoats, $6.00 


to $16.00. 
Overcoats, $1.25 to $7.75. Pants, $5.00 to $5.50. Finis 41:25 9'95.06 


The best made boys’ clothing 
you can buy—our guaranteed New weaves and shadings, fancy Plain and fancy weaves, dress 
U-cant-tear brand. patterns and dress suit fabrics. suit fabrics, corduroys. 


If you want the utmost value for your clothing money, 
you need these books. Ask for one or all of them NOW; 
they show the new fall styles and fabrics you want to wear. 
They quote prices you'll be glad to pay; prices based on 
labor and material plus one profit. We guarantee our 
clothing because we make it. 








SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO 
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On main line of Southern Ry., in mountains of 
ast Tennessee—The Switzerland of America. 


Delightful climate. Outdoor exercise. Health. 
rd perfect. Thorough work. Small classes. 
vidual instruction. Safe, healthful recrea- 
in mountains. Encampments,cavalry trips, 

practice marches, Manly athletics. Fine ath- 

c field. New buildings. Modern equipment. 

steam ‘heat, electric lights, pure spring water in 

oom. Hot and cold shower baths. Cadets 

rom 35 States—Connecticut to Texas, Pennsyl- 

ania to California. Prepared for College; Gov- 

rnment Academies or business. Terms $300 
ustrated catalogue free. Address 


Col. O. C. HULVEY, Superintendent. 


HOWE SCHOOL 22". 


Every Boy Recites 
Every Lesson 
Every Day 


Graduates admitted to leading 
colleges on certificate, 

Modified military system. 

Estate of tso acres. Fine Build- 
ings. ‘lhorough sanitation. 

Healthful country life. All ath- 
letic sports. Beautiful lakes, 


Separate School 
for Younger Boys 


8450-8550 a year 
For illustrated catalogue address 


REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L. H.D. Rector, Box 211 
MILITARY 


ENTUCKY. institute 


? 

Only School in the world with Summer and Win- 
ter homes. Outdoor life in healthful climate 
the entire year. September to January at 
Lyndon, Ky., January to April at Eau Gal- 
lie, Fla., April to June at Lyndon. Spec- 
jaltrain. Not a lesson lost. Mental, 
= Moral, Physical and Social Life Un- 
surpassed. Academic Standard the 

: highest. Prepares for all Colleges. 
Winter home has steam heat, 
electric lights, water works, 
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What School ? 


You Will Cometo Eastman If You Investigate. 
A course in this great’ school of business will 
qualify you to command three times the salary 
wt are capable of earning without some special 
ning. If you are seeking employment 


Eastman Can Help You 


‘We educate and place in paying positions than 
1000 iy mung people people each year. . sie 
All commercial branches. New students A 7] 
= A week teresting. Write f urses we Pn mi practical 
rite for free prospe 


adnan) dock 


ee BL., 
our 00k Fommiaren, N.Y. 











Learn Photography 
Photo- Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Engravers and 3 ors Earn fi 
Only college in the Sere oh where these ro phd a pes re 
taught a Established 16 years. hd orsed by In- 
ternational Association of Photo-Engravers, | Phot ote 
phers’ ———— of Illinois. Terms easy ; living inexpensive. 
eteains uates placed in good positions. Write tor catalogue, and 
specify course in which you are interested. 
IMinols Coll of Photography or 
Bissell College of Feettaen} ae 











[LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 
Horological Department. 
Peoria, Hlinots. 

Largest and Best Watch Sehool in America. 

We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
Engraving, Clock Work, Optics. Tu- 
ition reasonable. Boa: 
near school at moderate rates. Send 
for Catalog of Information. 23 8 STREET 














Promoted Because Prepared 


I have organized and classified knowl- 
edge pertaining to salesmanship. 

And I have formulated a science of salesman. 
ship, the application of which will make any 
ordinarily intelligent man a successful salesman, 


I have studied the problems of selling just as a scientist studies the 
problems ofj life, mind or cosmic relations; just as a good lawyer 
analyzes his cases; just as a physician diagnoses the ills of his 
patients. 

And I have so perfected my ve that I can easily commnu- 
nicate it to others. 

I have profited by many years of thorough personal experience as 
salesman, sales-manager and employer. 

And I have, stored in my mind, the experiences of thousands of 
salesmen and sales-managers. 

All of this exhaustive research—this practical and first-hand 
information—I have organized and classified. 


The result.is that I have succeeded in perfecting a Science of Sales- 
manship as definite and certain.as any scientific fact known to man. 

With proper application, failure is impossible. To the man who 
wants a better position—or who desires to achieve a greater measure 
of suecess, I say, The Sheldon Course never fails to accomplish the 
same unvarying results. 





* * * 


I firmly believe—and my belief is predicted upon a knowledge of 
what the Sheldon Course has already done for 40,000 students—that, 
in no other way, save possibly through such an extensive research 
as I have already made, cana man hope to get out of business life 
all that his natural aptitude entitles him to. 

And I believe further, that any man who takes the Sheldon Course 
will thereafter say to me that it was the best value he ever received. 
I cannot help but believe this since thousands of students have 
already told me so. ° 

. . . 

I want men who want more out of life to write me at once. The 
burden of proving all that I have written here is entirely upon me, 
You cannot fail to get some good ideas out of what I shall tell you 





ERTIFIED PUBLIC 


The only profession in which the demand enestis the supply: 
We equip you for practice anywhere. No classes; indiv 
instruction. Courses embrace Theory of Accounts, Proctionl 
Accounting, .\uditing, Commercial Law, Cost Accoun' ng, 
Bookkeeping and Business Practice. Write for Booklet 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. C, 
27-29 East 22nd Street, New York. 
RECOGNIZED ACCOUNTANCY SCHOOL OF THE WORLD. 


BS Re oa ee ae ae ee ee ae 
Practically and Individually 
TAUGHT 


Through the medium of tools and Machinery. Our students learn 
by doing the work under the guidance of sk lied soctractore, in _ 
and best equ ~ oo Electrical School in the U. Cata 
















logue “Ss on req 
aw voRK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
30 West 17th Street, New York City 





fine quarters, large Dp 
Fine athletic grounds. $400 


Write for Catalogue. 
Col. C. W. Fowler, 
Supt., Box 49 

Lyndon, Ky. 













CTO ey = 525) 


Nay tP ea te $100 
(ae a Wer 
will teach you by correspo: 


fession in the world, for our Dea 








AGE. “¥. 
Address Dept. 921, Page Building, Chicago 
either office { Dept 921, 150 Nassau St., New York 





INDIANAPOLIS “aE LAW ins 
S. Place to earn St... here. Credits given for 


REGISTRAR, 36 N. Penn, Indianapolis, 


BEL ONT COLLEGE For Young Women, Naibville, Tenn. 
College and preparatory courses. Address Box AC, for catalogue. 
IRA L ANDRITH, D.D.. LL.D, Pres. MISS HOOD and MISS HERON, Prins, 


Study. 
Address 








NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Boston, Musa. George W. Chadwick, Director, Sehool year be- 
wins Sept. 16. For catalogue, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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We K 
the most fascinating and and profable pro pro- 








A trade that will make you independent for life: 
hort ‘ay Bigger—Demand Greater 
other trade. You need no previous exper- 
a ractical methods enable you in a few 

ld ition as skilled plumber or con- 
duct ky own business. Catalog sent free. 


St. Louis Trades School 


4443 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELECTRICITY, complete 
IN ONE YEAR. Students oceoaly construct I 108, 
Seven pc ageeng time gg A oy me 
i t! ‘or ta to 
YN. WE: ESTON, Secret IN, Secretary, Serie Tabane Ave., Washington, DC. 


YOU WILL LOSE MONEY 
if you don’t come to Humboldt College. 47 courses—Business, 
Saecthens Normal, ete. We get results. All records broken. 11 
pecial Offers. Tuition only $1 a week. 


HUMBOLDT COLLEGE, Humboldt, lowa. 
WHAT SCHOOL? We,°s: Hele 


You Decide 
Catalogues and reliable 




















information concerning all 
schools oy colleges furnished without charge. 

Patterson’s College & School Directory, | Tribune Bidg., New York. 

( State kind of school desired ) Manbattan Bidg,, Chicago. 





in r to your request for more information. Just use this 
coupon and full particulars will be sent you, free. 
Sincerely yours, 


Clip and mail this Free Coupon now. 


A. F. SHELDON, 811 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 

Please send me proof that your course will help me way my 
services more valuable to myself. I am most interested in t 
subjects [ have checked below. 





# - eiemeatie ‘isin azacter Reais 
.... How to Approach .... Business Ic 
.... How to = .... Business Psychology 
+ oe ... flow to Close Sales 
ee: .. Science of Retail 
. Selling Tee Merchandising 
MII iia cs siwh vies xa nnnwschedaudessentses 6éussessecsscennaieeniae 
ise nnn vetedsnedcnstnens sniunasscnbegsi uxuessnching® ohare 




















LEARN EXPERT 
SHORTHAND 


from Court Reporters. Individual in- 

struction either by mail or in our pert- 
sonal schools. 

Court and Congressional reporters everywhere recom- 
mend our schools. 

The best course for beginners. 
for stenographers. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Money returned if dissat- 
isfied. , 

Write at once for catalog. 
It costs nothing to investigate. 
system and experience. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL - 
Suite 93,1416 Broadway Suite 39, 79 Clark St. 


New York City, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 
We have two schools. Address the one nearer you 





A perfection course 


‘““A Book of Inspiration,” 
If a stenographer, state 


GAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 543 
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‘*Germany Tries Gun Silencer. 
istry Makes Successful Test of Maxim’s Inven- 
tion.’’— New York Sun 


War Min- 


‘« Maxim Silencer Effective. Tests for Ger- 
man War Office and Patent Bureau Satisfac- 
tory.”’"—New York Herald. 


> 


Fits on any Rifle. 


Prevents all explosion noise. 

Does not interfere with balance, sight- 
ing, velocity or accuracy. 

Reduces the recoil (kick) over 60 per 
cent. ° 

Can be put on or taken off in four 
seconds. 















The Silencer is the Sportsman’s de- 
light, even in darkest Africa. Thousands 
have been sold in all parts of the world. 
Send for yours to-day and be ready for 
the fall and winter seasons. It will out- 
last the Rifle. ; 

Supplied by all dealers in gun goods— 
or direct from the makers. 


Write for 
Free Catalogue 


MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS CO. 


Room 819 


38 Park Row, New York 


Branch Office 
PHIL. B. BEKEART CO. 


717 Market Street, San Francisco 

















Will You Try One— 
if we send it FREE ? 


; We want every merchant, dealer, bookkeeper 

and clerk who requires quick, accurate 

footings to prove for himself the worth 

= and economy of the “little magic- 
ian”—The 


Rapid Computer 
Adding Machine 


We'll send it to you on five days’ free 
trial—if it pleases you, pay our price of 
only $25.00—if it doesn’t, send it back at our 
expense. It does its work perfectly at an 
angle—can rest on any desk or on book 
alongside figures you wish-to add, 
as a saver of time and errors. 








“ON THE WORK” 


A worder 
"Capacity 

999,999.96 Save time and money—write us to- 
day: you a like totry one. Catalogue free. 








RAPID COMPUTER CO., 1928 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 








ap most valuable crop in the world. 

Easily grown throughout the U. 8. 

and Canada. Room in your garden 

to J hag eg dollars’ ware. 
eeds 


or 7 Send 4 
for postage and get our book CN telling all abot 


let 
McDOWELL GINSENG GA RDEN, Joplin, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


Intelligent man or woman to distribute circulars and take 
orders. $2.00 a day and commission. Permanent. 


UNIVERSAL HOUSE, 1014 Arch St., Philadelphia 











Carriers, Post-office Clerks. October,and November examin- 


ANTED—CENSUS OFFICE CLERKS, RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, CITY 
ations everywhere. $600 to $1600 yearly. 


Common education 
sufficient. Political influence unnecessary. Candidates 


coached free. Write immediately for schedule. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. J 41, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Remarkable Car for $,;2000 


OR the first zime the automobile market 
offers you a car of established reputation 
at a price so near the price of cheap, un- 

tried cars, that you cannot afford to ‘ econo- 
mize ’’—you cannot afford to buy a car you will 
want to trade off in another year for a more 
satisfactory car. 

Real economy—and perfect automobile satis- 
faction, for either the man 
who has never had a car 
or the man who has had 
many—is found in this big 
1910 sensation—the new 
Haynes Model 19 for $2,000. 
No other automobile with 
reputation and character 
approaching this new Haynes Model has ever 
been sold at under $3,000. 

It is the first time the manufacturer of an 
acknowledged standard automobile has ever 
offered the public a thoroughly high-class car 
at anywhere near the price asked for cars that 
are more or less of an experiment and that are 
made to sell in big quantities. 

This new Haynes is for the man who is 
through experimenting (or who wants to avoid 
it) and who is ready to pay a moderate price for 
acar of proven quality. 





It is built for the hundreds of conservative, 
long-headed buyers who want a car that they 
know will give perfect satisfaction—that will be 
an economical car to run—a simple car to han- 
dle—a car built to stand up under the usage 
that breaks down the cheap car—and a car that 
can be used with pride in the company of the 
highest priced automobiles. 

Whether you buy this 
car or not, you owe to your- 
self to investigate it. 

A Haynes at $2,000 is 
certainly too good a propo- 
sition to ignore if you are 
on the market for any kind 
of a car. 

Mail coupon below and we will send booklet 
giving full details of this superb car, and will ad- 
vise you where you can secure a demonstration. 





Haynes Automobile Co., 

110 Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 
Please forward literature concerning your Model 19 and advise 
where I can have a demonstration should I desire it. 











Haynes Automobile Company 


110 Main Street, 


Kokomo, Ind. 








Permanent Investments 
New York Real Estate 


YIELDING 


FULL PROFITS: 


over $1,000,000 
surplus $765,000 
estimated 1 12% 

(% cash and ) 


9% accumulations 


Assets - - - $3,000,000 
Indebtedness - only 157 


STOCKHOLDERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Write for Booklet: 8S and 14 years’ results. 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, | NEW YORK 





Past Profits, 
PRESENT: Profits, 
Future Profits, 


Annually 











Mount Beautiful- Birds 


spiet. a 
Sua os ira tn inal Soe 
home or make m e*money mounting for, ior © v4 





hand 
or no tul- 


guaranteed 
+ 33 beg ow be Bouns Eaves ona 
Men and women wri 





CULTURE isthe “ Only Way” to'make 

big money on little Capital. One acre 

is worth $25,000, and yields more Reventie 

J a zd — farm with = times less 
n take life e ive 


sy andl 
-  Domtest = the larse. » from. a small garden. rite 
day. . Sutton, 606 Sherwood Ave., Louisville. Ky. 


The 
Franklin 
Society 


q If you are looking for safe, conventient, profitable 
investment, large or small, acquaint yourself with the 
methods of the Franklin Society. 

{ Subject to the strict mroorvidies of the State gages 

ing prepestusens : , | Lande = 4 on first mor 

n New York City a te vicinity : 
handled millions Ay ever losing a —< Jae 
money : {Has maintained consistently and per- 

sistently a dividend rate of Five Per Cent per annum. 
@ Begin now. Send $1 or more oni ors a mailing 
sizé Pass Book, or write for Booklet D 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY FOR HOME BUII.DING 





AND SAVINGS 
FOUNDED 1888 | 


Three Beekman St., New York City 














Our wond method of personal 

vidual instruction will bring out your telent. Success 

assured. Great artists as your a age 
‘ofitable and meter 





SEE PAGE 543 
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Concentration 


New York City Surrace Car ADVERTISING reaches the 
greatest number of people, oftenest, with the 


greatest force and for the least cost. 


Don’t hesitate to ask us for proof—it’s here in the form of resw/ts and in 
actual figures. 

The business man or organization that is advertising or intends to advertise knows 
this: that the power of a hose stream played direct will accomplish more than the 
scattered effort of the same quantity of water thrown on in buckets, 

In other words . a business organization can concentrate its high pressure direct 
upon New York City or any section, or sections of New York City (which means the 
greatest buying public anywhere) and reach better spenders and more of them for less 
money than if the money to be invested were spread over a group of cities outside 
of New York. 

We have the exclusive control of all advertising space in the New York City 
Surrace Cars—boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Richmond and in the Fitth Avenue 
Auto Busses. 

No patent medicine or ‘*cure’’ advertising accepted. Study the cards—we 
have a standard. 


Dealings direct with principals only, 


New York City Car Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The Best American 


Watches 
Sold at Cut Prices 
On Credit 
“13° Ce) 15” 


Open Face Hunting 
Gold Filled Case Gold Filled Case 









Watch Guaranteed 25 Years 
Case Guaranteed 20 Years 


We have induced the best watch concern in America to sell us 
a limited number of watches at an unusually low price. 

The watches are engraved with our own name, and the 
watch’s real name is not to be published. We can sell these 
watches, while the present cost lasts, at prices before unheard of, 

The watch in question, for*39 years, has been the premier 
watch in America. Not a single watch goes out from this fac- 
tory with less than 11 jewels. Each watch is guaranteed for 25 
years and the case for 20 years. 

Just now we offer these high-grade watches at prices you never 
can duplicate. We sell them on credit the same as for cash, 
and make the payments convenient. No interest, no security, 
no annoyance of any kind. 


Sent on Trial 


The watch you select will be sent on 30 days’ trial. If you 
find any bargain that begins to compare with it, simply send it 


back. 
1,200 Pictures 


Our Jewelry Catalog pictures all styles of these watches, also 
several other makes. It contains 1,200 pictures of Diamonds 
and Jewelry, all of which we sell far below dealers’ prices. All 
are sold at cash prices on credit, Allaresent on trial. This is 
the finest Jewelry Catalog ever issued, and we send it free. 
Write us a postal now. 


Lincoln Watch & Jewelry Co. 
3422 Mosprat Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





EASY MONEY 
FOR LIVE AGENTS 


s. 










ADJUSTAB 
MADE. TO FIT LADY OR CHILD 
f= _ = = )(0 
SEE THAT HOOK? 








The iadies just can’t refuse to buy this beautiful 
new adjustable bracelet. Everyone who sees it, 
wants it, and that’s why it’s the biggest selling 
novelty of the last five years. Handsome, wears 
for years and can’t bind the arms or be lost. It’s a 
live money maker for live agents. No experience 
needed. Send me your name and address. 

S R, Miller, Pres., 116 Royal Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


WE WANT ONE BOY IN 
EVERY TOWN TO MAKE 
MONEY SELLING SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE. IT PAYS BiG 


We will send a bundle of copies free to give 
you astart. A new contest for $125.00 in cash, 
solid gold, gold-filled watches; also special 
prizes for new agents, begins with this (the 
September) edition. You will write now if you 
are the bright boy we want. We will send a 
copy of the ‘‘ Boy Hustler” telling all about 
the Grand Prize Contest, and what hundreds of 
other boys are doing. Send a post card now. 








YS hag BG SS, 75 





Junior Agents’ Dept. Room S 
Success Magazine Building, 
29-31 East 22nd Street 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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When you have 
em eare an pager 
art lonograpn. piay 
A= eo iy \X an Ambe Yr ol Re cord 


“= \reproducing_ the 


- : 
So ™ 


KIN ; y |music of Victor 
ATT Herberts orchestra 
most economical method of YOu will admit that you could not be 


preserving, purifying and ’ . 
beautifying baby’s delicate better entertained if at the theatre or concert 


ie gage hair is the hall, listening to Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, led 
by him and playing his music. 


CUTICURA The reproducing powers of an Edison 
Phonograph and the sweet tones of an Amberol 
Record can no more be described than can the 

music produced by Herbert’s Orchestra. You 


Assisted, when necessary, must hear the Phonograph to know that you 
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¢ 
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by gentle applications of want it. No music lover can hear it play an 
Cuticura Ointment. For tor- Poet een d d d , 
turing eczemas, rashes, itch- mberol Record made under Mr. Herbert’s 
ings, inflammations and direction and resist the temptation to buy. 


chafings of infants, children 


and adults, Cuticura Soap Any Edison dealer will gladly grant you 


and Ointment are unrivaled. this privilege. Our latest book, “The Phono- 
ott saa the wortd. popes: Loeéen. 27, h d h as 

ar’ use - aris, , ue de ia aussee 
Anup Aue” Calne Soe one Br Cor graph and the Sonne Sent ee Ot a 


Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 

Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 

Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
u@-Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an author- 


tty on the care and treatment of the skin and hair NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


©An-,, Key Chain Free 
Foster’s IDEAL Spring 


ae } This handsome nickeled key chain with Sil- 
C) \ ver Ox ornament, emblem of good luck, 
A Dream of Luxury It gently yields to the pressure of the 
body in exact proportion to weight, con- 


iven away free. Takes place of old fash- 
Ltd ioned key ring. Write for it. It is a sou 
me forms perfectly to every curve, thus giv- 
ing perfect support at all points, It is a 


venir of Chicago and the beautiful 
ouble-decker ’—two springs in one; 


ELECTRIC SHOP 


where are collectei together things Electrical of every 
like woven-wire and other springs. A 


description—beautiful art lamps—utensils for domestic 

use—equipment and fixtures. Electric Shop is designed 
— boon to invalids; a delightful 
uxury for all. Made either upholstered 














and Ease 


to supply your needs in person or by correspondence— 
with perfect satisfaction, both as to quality and price. 
When in Chicago do not fail to visit Eleetrie Shop—one 
of the sights of the city, and do not fail to write today 
for the Free Key Chain Souvenir. 
Simply write telling us whether you are in- 
terested in things electrical as consumer— 
supply dealer—central station or contractor. 


Electric Shop 


180 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


DEAF 25 YEARS 


Can Now Hear Whispers 

I was deaf for 25 years. 
I can now hear a whisper 
with my artificial EAR 
DRUMS in my ears. You 





or plain. Extensively used by leading 
hotels,—its merits secure and retain pat- 
ronage. 


Do not be deceived by imitations. Look for 
the brass name-plate on every Ideal Spring. 
Every furniture dealer and leading depart- 
ment store has or can get Foster’s IDEAL 
& Spring, Accident Proof Cribs, Brass and En- 

ameled Beds, Insist upon them. Write for 
| our free Spring or Crib-booklet, mailed free 
with name of nearest dealer. 


| FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO.. 


35 Broad St., Utica. N. Y. 
1425 16th St., St. Louis, Mo. 






























cannot see them in my Medicated Ear Drum 
ears. I Cannot Feel wt Say 3S, : 
rea for, - J are perfectly coustege tie, i wer eee 
rite an will tell you a true story—How 
Got Deaf—and How I Made Myself Hear. starr — i IG HT BYSTRO M 
Address GEO Aaa WAY r. ‘ FOR SHOWING POST CARDS aue LIGHT 
6.P. WAY os Do you know that we can supply alantern to G Li FREE 
inenter =. 917 Adelaide St., Detroit Mich. show both antern sides and ilustrations, post et Light 
: 4 etc, in natural Zt Withit you can iulustrate Free booklet tells how. Brightest safest, cheapest 
Seed and roots tor planting now an entire lecture without slides. We have 30 light for home or store. Burns 96% air to4% gaso- 
ready. My 28-page book, “ Cul- ‘ styles of Magic Lanterns & Cinematographs. line; 400 candle-power per mantle. Costs 4 cent 
ture and Profits of Ginseng,” with 40,000 slides fo8 tena Slides for Rocret Rocietics. an hour. Leaks impossibie. Endorsed by insurance 
Send for 3 prices of seed and roots, free. ™ tte Pa. companies. No noise. Nosmell. Least heat. Write 
nd for it. D. BRANDT, Box 314, BREMEN, OHIO BysTRom GAs 1,AMP Co., Dept. E, DEFIANCE,O. 
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Six Months to Pay 


|e) a OTe lore Wn Oi Coy a st=ts 


| 2 


For this splendid, 
All- Wool Suit 
made in the latest 













style. Your choice 
of cloth. 


$3.35 Cash 
$1 .60 Monthly 


This Suit will be 
sent on approval 








Dress in Clever Style 


e Fall Style Book shows photographic plates of the 

t suits and overcoats for fall and winter wear. We 
) Se or it to you. 

it we send samples of all-wool clothes in thirty desir- 

rns. We buy nothing but all-wool cloth. Every 





ruaranteed. 

») send a tape line, with simple instructions for taking 
sure. We will fit you perfectly, as we have thou- 
others. 

ook quotes prices on high class clothes which are as- 


ng. You never saw clothes like these sold so low. You 
robably paid at least $18 for such suits as we sell for 
he reason lies in our enormous output. 
it or overcoat, made in any cloth we show, will be 
10n approval. We guarantee the workmanship, the 
i the fit. If not entirely satisfactory, send the gar- 
ack, and all your first payment will be returned. 
\! on six months’ credit, without any security and 
tany interest. Our credit prices are exactly the same 
h. You can pay a little down and a little each month, 
; just as well as the best dressed man you know. 
sk a chance to please you once, and secure your pe 
t trade. Please send today for our free Fall Style Book 


' "THE CLEMENT CO. 
342 Franklin Street 


Chicago 


Panes'* 
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ITGIVES 
80 CANDLE 
POWER WHITE 


GAS LIGHT 
paren ry 70 ANON OF THSWONKERE. avin 


yc wy QUANER. MORE THAN KINDA Nate 
vaweee COL THE GOVERNMENT USES We Witten 
You A 7ON'E A SCREW 
Now AG J WANTED EVERTWHERE COLLAR 
hia SEVD FOR 2 BOOKLE TAND PROOF OFTHE GRERN ‘Wig 
(TONEY MAKING POSSIBILITIES OF THIS BUSINESS. 
OWE BURNER GOMPLETE READY TO LIGHT SENT Ex Ra. 
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LOTS OF FUN FOR A DIME 
" ; ; Fits roof of mouth; always invisible ; 
Ventriloquists Double Throat rs ror ot roe ‘attoaian and ye: 

your friends. Neigh like a horse; whine like a puppy; sing like a canary and 

rds and beasts of field and forest. LOADS OF FUN, Wonderful in- 

Thousands sold. Price only 10 cents; 4 for *5 cents or 12 for 50 cents. 


DOUBLE THROAT CO., Dept. 35. Frenchtown, N. J. 
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Ex-Commissioner Bingham 


Attacks Magistrates and Politicians 


Says that a crooked, incompetent 
judiciary is at the very root of the 
Police Problem, because innocent or 
guilty, the chance to pay for leniency 
will be offered the prisoner. 

Says that he could have made 
$1,000,000 a year in bribe money. 

He was offered $5,000 down and 
$500 a month for a hand shake! 

Free at last to “speak out” Bing- 
ham reveals some startling inside in- 
formation about his official life as 
Police Commissioner of New York. 
One of the most difficult jobs any 
man ever held. 

You must not fail to read this arti- 
cle in 


HAMPTON’S 


MAGAZINE 


SEPTEMBER—ON SALE NOW 


Among the twenty other great features 
that will make you say that this is the 
“‘ Best Magazine in America” are 

Chas. Edward Russell writes an article 
of absorbing interest about Modern Prison 
Reform. 

“The Coming Spectacle in the Skies” by 
Garrett P. Serviss. A thrilling and inter- 
esting story on a comet that will soon be 
visible and may give us a “ bump.” 

“Why Fapan Won't Fight Us.” Dr. 
Thomas E. Green contributes a most in- 
tensely interesting article on the Japanese 
question. You must not miss it. 

“ Lifting the Curse from Kansas.” G.W. 
Ogden tells the story of Coburn, the man 
who made Kansas. 

And a host of capital fiction by Alice He- 
gan Rice, Morgan Robertson, Rex Beach, 
Myra Kelly, F. Warner Robinson nd 
others. 

Buy it today—any live newsdealer 


15 Cents 


HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, New York 














SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


$5 to $40 
Saved 

on your 
Stove 
PT re sa 


Write for our Catalog No.151 and compare 
our prices and quality with others. That’s all 
the proof youn 

Thousands of our customers have written us 
there’s no better stove than the Kalamazoo 
anywhere at any price. Hundreds of thousands 
are now inuse. Our catalog tells you how to 
buy—how to know a good stove. Our credit 
plan makes paying easy for all responsible 
persons. 

We make stoves and ranges of every kind. 

Select from our Catalog—buy direct from ug 
—the manufacturers—for 


Cash or Credit 


360-days’ approvaltest. Freight 
prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 4% os 
Pa 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Success and Money Come 
To the Man “WHO CAN” 


The demand to-day in every line of business is for 

ualifed men. ‘There are many openings for $5,000 and 
weap men because of keen and insistent competition; 
because of the more thorough, systematic organization in 
business methods; because of the increase in business 
conveniences ; more is expected, more is demanded of 
business men. ‘The man ‘‘who can’’ is the man wanted. 
The demand is from every side. The business pace is too 
swift to take in the young man and “‘learn him'’—the 
want is for the man who can immediately take charge and 
‘* deliver the goods.”’ 

Qualify yourself for successfully earning a good salary, 
to fill a position of responsibility, by taking 


The Home Study Course in Higher 
Accounting and Business Law 


You can do it by correspondence. You can give your- 
self a thorough up-to-date business education in your 
own home, by giving up your evenings and spare time for 
a few months, for small expense. 

Preliminary Bookkeeping, Cost Accounting, Auditing, 
Higher Accounting and Business Law. 

Studies arranged, compiled, edited and directed by ex- 
amining Board of Experts. The strongest Course of 
Business instruction ever offered by correspondence. 
Turn your spare time into golden dollars. Take this 
valuable Course. Terms easy. Write for free catalog 
and write for it today. 


The International Accountants Society, '. 


CONNECTED WITH 
International Business University 


68 WEST FORT ST., DETROIT, MICH. 
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HAIR GROWS! 


when our Vacuum Cap is used a few minutes daily. 
Sent on 60 days FREE trial at our expense. No drugs 
or electricity. Stops Ly 4 pak, cures dandruff. A 
postal brings illustrated boo 

MODERN paswunt CAP CO., 
461 Barclay Block, - Denver, Colo, 
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Second Article on The American Woman’s League 
Its Plan and Purpose 
By E. G. LEWIS, President of The Lewis Publishing Company, and Mayor of University City 


N the issue of SUCCESS MAGAZINE for August was 

given quite full particulars of the remarkable or- 

ganization of women, founded and operated ona 
purely business basis, which has already spread 
throughout the nation with over seven hundred branch 
organizations and a membership of tens of thousands 
—The American Woman's League. 

The signs of the times plainly indicate that the 
women of America will sooner or later demand the 
suffrage, and when American women demand it, they 
will get it. 

From time immemorial man has impressed on 
woman that her sphere was in the home alone. When 
practically everything that affected the family life was 
produced in the home, this was largely true. In mod- 
ern years a vast change has come about, and practi- 
cally everything entering into the home life is now a 
community interest. Clothing, education, water, 
light, food are no longer produced in the home, but 
by the community in the form of factories, industries, 
corporations or government, local, state and na- 
tional. The woman of to-day is vitally concerned 
in both municipal, state, and national government, 
for their every function affects directly the home 
life. Government is no longer principally concerned 
with war, but with the regulation and control of vast 
industries and the preservation and improvement of 
the home. Almost without exception these indus- 
tries and all legislation, and the honesty and fairness 
of their conduct, directly affect the family life. In 
such states as have already given woman suffrage 
the result has been so beneficial as to make return to 
former conditions repugnant to men of intelligence. 
Yet woman in general in this great free nation has 
less to say in these matters than the most ignorant 
and vicious saloon loafer or negro. She is still held 
as being both incapable of and lacking the necessary 
qualities to entitle her to a voice in such matters, 
and the old cry that to vote would destroy her femi- 
nine and endearing qualities, is still raised, while 
city, state or nation are largely governed by the vote 
of the lowest and most ignorant men. A few years 
ago a woman who entered the fields of business was 
looked upon in the same light; to-day woman is 
found side by side with man in the business world, 
more than successfully holding her own in a million 
positions of responsibility and business requirement, 
while the beauty and improvement of both the home 
and community is distinctly her field. 

The right of the franchise in the hands of the 
women of this nation, will do much to insure its future 
freedom, cleanse its city, state and national govern- 
ment, and restore it to the original principles on which 
it was founded. It is the rising sun of hope in a repub- 
lic already rapidly advancing to a state of luxury, beau- 
rocracy and corruption scarcely “equalled in history. 
To the revolutionary mothers, wives and daughters 
we largely owe our national pristine freedom, and to 
their grand-daughters we will yet look for its restora- 
tion.. The corrupt and unsightly conditions known to 
exist in most communities, due to the franchise in the 
hands of irresponsible, ignorant and criminal classes, 
could not continue if the women had the right to vote. 
We cannot much longer entrust the right to vote to an 
ignorant foreigner, lately landed, without knowledge 
or interest in American institutions, or desire for hon- 
est, clean conditions, or tothe negro, and refuse it to 
the wife, mother, sister, on the ground that they are 
jess competent. It is not the spirit of this nation or 


the times. The only real reason why men in America 
hesitate to give American women the franchise, is be- 
cause they fear the housecleaniug, municipal, state and 
national, that would surely follow. ‘They dread any 
sort of housecleaning, and women know both the ne- 
cessity of housecleaning and how to clean house. When 
American women once fully realize their responsibili- 
ties in these matters, men will be made to more fully 
realize their own. When American women once fully 
realize their responsibilities in these matters, there is 
but one answer and that is that the right of the suf- 
frage for women must come, and it will come in this 
country FIRST, much sooner than is now supposed. 
With it will come municipal beauty and the setting of 
refinement and education above the dollar mark. 

The plan of the American Woman's League, while 
purely a BUSINESS plan, not concerning itself with pol- 
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Map of University City, St. Louis. Shaded portion 
is the great private residence park of approximately 
500 acres, laid out by the University Heights 
Company, one of the most beautiful in the world. 








itics, religion or legislation, or making any pretense 
of philanthropy, has back of its organization a deeper 
and more far-reaching thought, and a purpose, if suc- 
cessfully carried out, THAT WILL DO MUCH TO 
PREPARE THE WAY FOR INTELLIGENT 
AND HIGH USE OF THE SUFFRAGE WHEN 
GRANTED. 

Appealing only to the desire for culture, education, 
cleanliness, the beautiful in home and municipality, 
with equal opportunity for women, it is gathering into 
its ranks the refined, educated and intellectual women, 
in each community and throughout the country at 
large, under a self-supporting, self-respecting, perma- 
nent business organization of national scope. 

Its organization, deriving its revenue from fifty per 
cent. of the subscriptions to the great journals of na- 
tional circulation cooperating under it, is divided into 
three general divisions: —The Founder's Chapter, the 


Capital City and the Local Chapter. In this article 
the two latter will be treated of more especially, leav- 
ing the particulars of the Founder's Chapter, and the 
League's organization and work in rural districts, to 
the third article, which will appear next month. 


The Capital City 


THE capital city of The American Woman's League 

is University City, a separate municipality from 
St. Louis, but embracing in its borders the most beau- 
tiful and desirable residence section of the larger city. 
The founders of the present League, some five years 
ago, selected a series of beautiful tracts of land in the 
West End of St. Louis, now its best residence section, 
purchased several hundred acres of what was then 
vacant fields, and later incorporated them, with some 

fifteen hundred acres of adjoining property, into a 

separate city from St. Louis. This was made possi- 

ble by the curious fact that many years ago St. Louis 
had been separated from the county in which it lay 
and its boundaries fixed at what was then supposed 
to be the limits of its future growth, by a charter 
amendment of the State. St. Louis has long since 
outgrown these ancient boundaries, and, owing to 
its topography, being compelled to expand west- 
ward, its best residence section of recent years has 
grown up partly in and partly out of the city. Hav- 
ing no form of rapid transit the growth has been 
solid, block by block. Unable to expand its city 
limits, separate from the county, a new and separate 
city was made possible, but an imaginary line sepa- 
rating the two—streets, sewers, car lines, etc., pass- 
ing without break from one to the other, yet each as 

independent of the other in government as though a 

hundred miles apart. 

There was a double purpose behind the incorpo- 
ration of University City: first, the preserving to St. 
Louis of the only remaining area for expansion of 
its best residence section, placing it under proper 
engineering and police control, so thatits improve- 
ment and development would be forced along the 
highest lines of beauty and protection; and, second, 
the establishment, creation, and erection of the most 
beautiful municipality in the world, to be the home 
of great national institutions for women, the capital 
city of The American Woman's League, a model in 
all that was most desirable in home building, muni- 
cipal beauty, scientific development, and artistic 
adornment. 

The development along these lines has been rapid 
and remarkable. First were erected the great pub- 
lishing plants of the Woman's Magazine, beautiful 
homes, and the Woman's National Daily structures, 
which have few equals in their beauty and yet are the 
home of one of the largest publishing industries in the 
world. Miles of broad, paved boulevards were con- 
structed, with the highest type of sewer, water, and 
landscape engineering. Superb entrance gates of 
stone and bronze, sutmounted by heroic figures by the 
famous sculptor, Zolnay, were erected. An-army of 
gardeners kept at work for years until its open places 
blossomed in exquisite beauty. 

Much is yet to be done, but all that is being done is 
with the same purpose. This year the city itself, by 
unanimous vote, gave $65,000 for’the erection of a 
superb, though small, City Hall of marble, while more 
than a quarter million dollars is being spent on addi- 
tional street improvements; yet so rapid has been the 
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f University City looking towards St. Louis. 2. A private bath in University City. 3. The new white marble City Hall. 4. Entrance Gates to University Heights in University City. 5. Model of the grand 
f University City; in the foreground the University Buildings of the American’ Woman's League; beyond the Lewis Publishing Co.s great plants; and on the opposite corners the new buildings of the Peoples’ 
and the Founder's Chapter. 6. Employees. 7. Interior of the Woman's National Daily Building, showing the largest and fastest printing press in the world, producing 5,000 copies a minute of the Woman's 

8. New building of the Peoples’ Savings Trust Co. 9. A view of University City from St. Louis: dividing line between the two cities at the right; in center distance are seen the buildings surrounding the grand plaza 
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corresponding increase in the value of its real estate 
that the tax rate is but 50 cents on the $100, as against 
$2.30 for St. Louis, an imaginary line and handsome 
entrance gates alone separating the two. Adjoining 


the great publishing institutions, erected at a cost of 
$1,500,000, is now nearing completion the first of a 
group of magnificent buildings, six in number, to be 
completed within a year, at a cost of a million dollars; 
they are the buildings of the University of the Amer- 
ican Woman's League, all of whose courses in the 
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Map of St. Louis, showing 


arts, professions, industries, and instructions are free 
to every member. These six new structures will sur- 
round a great central court nearly 1,000 feet in length, 
at the extreme end of which stands the Art Institute, of 
imposing design, fireproof construction (as are all the 
buildings), and which will be completed in September 
of this year. In its rear will be erected next spring 
the largest and finest art ceramic works in the world, 
at the head of which will preside Mr. Taxile Doat, late 
of the Sevres Works, Paris, France, the foremost 
ceramic artist of Europe, temporary quarters being 
provided in the Art Building. Here will be conceived 
and executed by the honor students of the League's 
Art Schools, under the direction of famous masters in 
sculpture, painting, decorating, architecture, and cer- 
amics, much of the ornamentation of University City, 
its buildings and parks, while its correspondence 
course are open to all members in their own homes. 
Dividing University City from east to west runs 
Delmar Boulevard straight out through the center of 
the two cities. At its entrance to the great central 
plaza of University City stand the imposing marble 
building of the Woman's National Daily, 200 feet in 
length, and the exquisitely beautiful executive build- 
ing of the Lewis Publishing Company, known as the 
Woman's Magazine Building, both decorated with 
superb mural paintings by Ott. On the opposite 
corners are shortly to be erected the building of the 
Peoples’ Savings Trust Company, trustee of The 
League, a reproduction in white marble of the Parthe- 
non, and the head Chapter House or executive. build- 
ing of The League, a reproduction in colored marbles 
and feance of the Taj Mahal of India. Between them 
now stand the great entrance gates, thirty-four feet in 
height, of carved stone and bronze, while at the far 
western end of Delmar Boulevard (now rechristened 
Lewis Place) the Daughters of the Confederacy are 
preparing to erect one of the handsomest monuments 
in America, forming the western entrance gate of the 
city. Fora mile and a quarter in length by close to 
a mile in width, hundreds of acres, known as Univer- 





location of University City 


sity Heights, have been permanently restricted to the 
exclusive erection of single private homes, costing not 
less than $4,000 to $75,000, according to location, 
already rapidly building up with the beautiful resi- 
dences of St. Louis's leading citizens. Over $2,000,000 
is estimated to have been expended during the past 
two years alone in the erection of handsome private 
residences in University City, while at the present 
rate of growth of St. Louis, the population forced over 
into University City will exceed 12,000 to 15,000 
within the next three years. 

The government of University City is 
in the hands of a Mayor, Board of Alder- 
men, and the usual officials. All but the 
police force serve without compensation, 
and have’ been reelected unaniniously 
twice since its incorporation. 

Such is the capital city of the American 
Woman's League, and, with the develop- 
ment of its engineering and decorative 
plan, no city in the world will equal it in 
beauty and ornamentation, becoming as 
it will a monument to the skill and genius 
of successive honor classes in the art 
courses, while at the same time affording 
them a practical experience not otherwise 


obtainable. 
The Local Chapter 
Organizations 


TH Rouchout America, in more than 
700 cities, towns and villages are 
already located compact organizations or 
chapters of The League. For many of 
these, beautiful local buildings have 
already been erected exquisite in design. 
These local buildings range in cost 
from $1,200 to $25,c00, (exclusive of the 
site, which must be donated) according to 
the membership of the local Chapter and 
the population. Each of the more than 
700 local chapters, is rapidly completing 
the necessary requirements for the erec- 
tion of its own permanent local building 
and additional chapters are forming so 
rapidly, that it is a reasonable estimate 
to place the number of these beautiful 
local buildings of the League, that will be 
completed within the next twelve months, 
at one thousand. 

While University City is the headquarters of the 
League, the site of its great Art Schools, University, 
Publishing and Banking institutions, yet the local 
Chapter house in each city and village is designed to 
become the local center and radiating point for the 
education, culture, art and opportunity of the whole, 
forming in each community a permanent rallying point, 
and organization of its women of ability and intelli- 
gence, working in conjunction with the central force 
towards better conditions, the beauty and improvement 
of both the home, the individual and the community. 
The whole plan presents to women of ability—unusual 
opportunity, and to all the best in education, art, 
culture and an open door to self betterment. 7 

Back of this organization stands the power of great 
journals, national in circulation, chief of which is The 
Woman's National Daily, at $1 per year, the only 
daily newspaper in America published for women, 
already having a daily circulation through the fast 
night mails in excess of 200,000 copies, produced on 
the largest and fastest printing press in the world. 

This tremendous organization is independent in its 
income, and is rapidly acquiring a monopoly of the 
subscription business, the local chapter organizations 
each looking after the interests of the journals co- 
operating in its jurisdiction, half the revenue going to 
the publishers and half to the League. The single 
requirement for membership is that the applicant shall 
secure-a total of $52 worth of subscriptions, and after 
this is once accomplished the membership is for life 
and carries the free use and right of the League's Art 
Schools, Chapter Houses, University, Library, Build- 
ing and Relief fund, and many other features, both for 
the member and the minor children of her family. 
The renewal of these subscriptions is looked after by 
the paid secretary of each Chapter, who is supplied 
with complete records of all subscription dates and 
expirations in the Chapter’s territory from headquart- 
ers for each publication, the local Chapter receiving 
twenty-five per cent. of the local income for the main- 
tenance of its Chapter House, and twenty-five per cent. 


going to the central institutions of the League at 
University City. 


Whether. it come sooner or later, with the granting of 
the suffrage to m,ap t national organiza- 
tion, composed by a selective process of the women in 
each community, possessed of ability and intelligence, 
with a central administrative and directing body, backed 
by large income and a national fearless press, such 
as is being developed under the League plan, will be of 
the highest influence and importance to the Nation, 








although the» League, as such, is purely a business 
plan of co-operation for mutual bene‘it and profit and 
doncerns itself with neither politics, religion or legis- 
lation. 

The publications already co-operating with. the 
Woman's National Daily, Beautiful Homes and the 
Woman's Magazine, published by the Lewis Pub- 
lishing Company, in the plan are Collier's Weekly- 
everybody's, Magazine, SUCCESS MAGAZINE, The 
Delineator, The Farm Journal and the American Boy, 
although the entire responsibility and direction of the 
organization rests in The Lewis Publishing Company 
at University City, until the completion of the Foun- 
der's Chapter, when a national convention will be 
held of the officers of all Local Chapters and the per- 
manent trusteeship established under which the 
League will thereafter be governed, its national officers 
being elected at fixed periods by general vote of all 
members of the Founder’s Chapter. It is probable 
that the plan will shortly be thrown open to all other 
high class journals on an equitable basis, as many of 
the leading magazines have applied for entry. 

While every member of The League has an equal 
life right and privilege in all its institutions, advan- 
tages and opportunities, yet its governing body is 
composed of one member in ten of its membership, 
viz. the first hundred thousand out of the proposed 
million members, who shall first comply with the 
single requirement of membership, the securing or 
payment for as gifts, of the required $52 in subscrip- 
tions. The whole plan of The League is founded upon 
and supported by a simple form of business co-opera- 
tion and mutual organization between the several 
publications and the individual member. It is purely 
a business plan and makes no pretense of being any- 
thing else. ‘The vast sums expended yearly by great 
journals, in securing separately new and renewal sub- 
scriptions, are, by this plan, paid instead into a 
national subscription organization and become the 
gross annual revenue of The League. It is estimated 
that the available income from subscriptions to jour- 
nals of general circulation exceeds $60,000,000 per 
annum. With the spread and organization of The 
League, it will acquire largely a monoply of the sub- 
scription business throughout the country because of 
the operation of the same business principles which 
are taken advantage of by the great industrial organi- 
zations or trusts. 

The organization of a local Chapter creates a pow- 
erful local subscription force, because of the require- 
ment for membership, which each member must meet. 
The erection of the local Chapter House establishes a 
permanent local renewal agency, while the general 
and rural memberships complete the national sales 
organization of both city and country. 

Such an Organization can more effectually and 
economically secure and maintain circulation for all 
journals co-operating with it, than those journals can 
possibly do it for themselves separately. Each journal 
is required to pay to Ihe League fifty per cent. of its 
subscription revenue, the subscriptions being first 
secured by the members and renewed thereafter by 
The League organization. ‘The income therefore 
available to The League, as its organization is com- 
pleted, might be between twenty and thirty millions 
of dollars per annum, with scarcely any expense of 
securing it, so that whatever its income, it is available 


for the benefit, service and advantage of the whole 
membership. . 


In the creation of any such organization, the heavi- 
est burden is inthe beginning in the’ national‘cam- 
paign of education and enlistment of members neces- 
sary. Now that many local Chapter. houses are 
actually completed. or in the course of erection 
throughout. the country, the great University and Art 
Schools about to open their doors in another month 
and many.other benefits and advantages already in 
full operation, the membership is spreading with 
increasing rapidity of its own force. 

It is on those who take the lead in any new plan, 
the pioneers, that the burden falls. 
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£ Class Il] Chapter House of the American Woman's League, showing three principal rooms, in addition to which is a kitchen, exchange and toilet. 2. Class.II Chapter House at Seattle, Washington. 
City Hall, Edwardsville, Il! >is, July 20, at dedication of Chapter House. 4. Woman's Exchange Room of Chapter House. 5. Class Il Chapter House, Edwardsville, Illinois. 6. Class 1 Chapter House, 
7. Interior view Edwardsville Chapter House. 8, 9, 10. Classes V, VI, and VII Chapter Houses. 
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The Founder’s Chapter 


Tis perfectly understood that no new idea and plan 
such ‘as that of the League, can be put forward 
without exciting ridicule, malice and unreasoning op- 
position; otherwise it would be for the first time in 
human history. This test of the right to live, the in- 
ertia and opposition of those who know and care to 
know little or nothing of any new idea, the fact thatit is 
new being sufficient to excite their opposition, entitles 
those who take the lead to special privilege over those 
who follow. 

With the rapid growth of the League, two institu- 
tions of an industrial character are automatically 
enriched to an extraordinary extent—The Lewis Pub- 
lishing Company and the People’s Saving Trust 
Company, the former not only because its publi- 
cations receive the greater part of the subscriptions 
from the membership, but also on account of the vast 
amount of publishing and printing required for the 
League itself and its Correspondence University. The 
Trust Company, as the trustee and administrator of 
the endowment fund of the League, will have a large 
and constantly increasing fund as a permanent deposit 
and also enjoy a national savings patronage from the 
membership. It is part of the plan that, in addition 
to its daily, weekly and monthly journals of general 
circulation, The Lewis Publishing Company will pur- 
chase from time to time, as opportunity offers, leading 
daily newspapers in the principal cities, until a na- 
tional, fearless, clean public press, covering cities and 
rural districts alike from coast to coast, has been estab- 
lished largely under the control of the women of the 
country. ‘The first of these metropolitan newspapers 
to be purchased was the S¢. Louis Star. Several other 
leading newspapers are under negotiation in other prin- 
cipal cities. Such a power of both the public press and 
what will undoubtedly become one of the greatest bank- 
ing institutions in the country, means more to the wo- 
men of the land than even the right to vote. The Pub- 
ing Company has approximately twenty thousand 
stockholders, and the Trust Company will probably 
have a far greater number, as no one person is per- 
mitted to subscribe over ten shares of its capital. 
Realizing that those who FIRST displayed the inde- 
pendence, ability foresight and energy to grasp the 
full effect and power of such a national institution as 
is being created in the League, will mean more to its 
complete and quick success than those who follow 
after it has become firmly established—that the one in 
ten with the qualities of leadership is more important 
to the organization than the nine who follow—and with 
a full appreciation of the vast power and scope of the 
thing that is being created, a special endowment is 
provided for a Founder's Chapter, to be composed of 
the first one hundred thousand members who complete 
their membership requirement (provided they do so 
within one year of sending in their membership ap- 
plication) consisting of one million dollars of the 
capital stock of the Lewis Publishing Company and a 
like amount of the stock of the People’s Savings Trust 
Company; the income of this two million dollars 
special endowment in the stock of these two institu- 
tions to be paid each year for life to the members of 
the Founder's Chapter as an annuity. The member- 
ship of the Founder's Chapter is rapidly filling up. 
Once completed its members will occupy an unique 
position of special konor, privilege, and income, as 
both institutions are steadily enriched by the develop- 
ment of the League organization. It is also to be pro- 
vided that the members of the Founder's Chapter 
shall alone have the right to vote in the election of the 
president of the League, who will in turn vote these 
immense holdings in the Publishing Company and 
Trust Company, thereby placing the management of 
both the Publishing Company and banking institution 
perpetually in the hands of the F ounder's Chapter 
through its power to elect the president, who would 
also become the president of both institutions. 

While the income to the individual member of the 
Founder's Chapter will be small at first, it should 
rapidly increase with the growth of The League until 
it becomes a respectable annual source of income to 
each member. Membership in the Founder's Chap- 
ter is for life, and not transferable. Vacancies in its 
ranks will be replenished from the regular membership. 


The Lewis Publishing Company 


HE three years’ battle of The Lewis Publishing 
Company and its journals with special interests, 
which had made of our national postal system largely 


a private cinch, has become a part of our national 
history. It has no parallel. Waged at a cost to it of 
over $2,000,000, yet such a public nation-wide support 
was given it that even when, in the desperate effort to 
silence its journals, they were arbitrarily suppressed 
for nine months, it came out of the ordeal stronger 
than at the start. 

Publishing as it does to-day—a year after its final 
victory—approximately 10,000,000 copies per month of 
its several journals, with the largest and finest pub- 
lishing plants and equipment in the world, yet it was 
in its darkest hours that the plan of the American 
Woman's League was conceived. ‘The very condi- 
tions it was compelled to overcome in reestablishing 
its business, together with the national support and 
prestige it had gained, made possible and gave birth 
to The League plan. Having acquired a leadership, 
active and aggressive, in the battle for better condi- 
tions, honesty and lawfulness in the postal service, 
with victory came the necessity of putting its power, 
prestige, and leadership to good and permanent use. 
During the midst of its battles more than 20,000 Amer- 
ican families had come to its aid with $2,000,000, and 
with the reestablishment of its vast business they were 
made active stockholders in proportionate return for 
their contributions during its dark hours. 

It was out of a great national struggle against arbi- 
trary and unreviewable power, having no place in our 
form of government, that The League was first ‘con- 
ceived and the tremendous potentialities of the organ- 
ized effort on the part of the WOMEN of this country 
fully realized. 

The publishing plants and equipment of The Lewis 
Publishing Company alone represent an investment 
of $1,500,000, while its capital is $3,500,000, and its 
journals circulate through every post-office in Amer- 
ica where at least fifty English-speaking families re- 
ceive their mail. Its payroll is approximately $800,- 
ooo per annum, and it is a part of its fixed plan to 
acquire additional metropolitan newspaper properties 
until, under its organization and ownership has been 
brought a national, fearless, clean press, covering both 
the principal cities and the country from coast to coast. 

In September, 1¢08, the S¢. Lowis Daily Star and 
Chronicle was purchased, and in eight months follow- 
ing was made the second in circulation and first in 
populaf good will of the metropolitan daily news- 
papers of St. Louis, with the assistance of the. local 
League organization. 

The Lewis Publishing Company, as the founders 
and sponsors and principal factor in The League 
plan, retains in its hands not alone the full responsi- 
bility, but the entire direction, organization, and con- 
trol of The League plan until the completion of its 
organization and the formal ratification by The League 
membership of the final plans, charter, and trust 
agreement, by which it will thereafter be governed. 
So rapid has the growth of The League become that 
it was found advisable early in 1909 to invite into the 
plan, so far as the subscription part was concerned, a 
number of other leading publications of classes not 
produced by it. The equipment, facilities, and organ- 
ization of such an institution are a prime factor to The 
League plan in the conduct of its great correspon- 
dence university and schools, and the production of 
the vast volime of printed matter, which must con- 
stantly increase, as well as of such special art and 
other journals ’as will be required. Manifestly, this 
publishing company, with its wide range and wonder- 
ful organization and equipment, offers in itself the 
highest opportunities in journalism to members taking 
those courses, as well as being a constant seeker after 
such ability. 

Its journals are: 


THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL DAILY 

THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 

THE ST. LOUIS DAILY AND SUNDAY STAR 

THE WOMAN'S FARM JOURNAL 

THE WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 

BEAUTIFUL HOMES 

Of its $3,500,000 capital stock, $1,000,000 becomes a 
part of the special endowment of the Founder's Chap- 
ter through the Founder's gift, while the remainder of 
its stock is already held by some 20,000 stockholders, 
the great majority of whom have become members of 
the Founder's Chapter also, hence the control of this 
great publishing institution and its journals of national 
circulation may be said to rest permanently in the 
Founder's Chapter of The League. The League plan 
is rapidly making it the richest and most useful pub- 
lishing concern in the world. 


The People’s Savings Trust 
Company 


HE People’s Savings Trust Company was formally 
opened for business in all its departments on Jan- 
uary 2nd, 1909, with a preliminary authorized capital 
of $400,000 (of which $300,000 is paid up), together 
with a surplus of $150,000. This preliminary capital 
is to be increased to a total capitalization of $5,000,000 
and a surplus of $3,000, 000. 

The People’s Savings ‘Trust Company becomes 
under the Trust Agreement of the League. a Trustee 
for all its real property and its endowment or reserve. 
Pending the permanent organization of the League, a 
detailed statement and accounting of all disbursements 
and income on account of the League will be rendered 
to the Board of Directors of the Trust Company at 
regular periods. With the accumulation of a reserve 
or surplus by the deed, these funds become trust funds 
to be administered and invested by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Trust Company, as Trustees for the 
League Members who become beneficiaries under the 
terms of the Trust Agreement. 

As the organization of the League progresses, one- 
eighth of the Trust Company's capital and- surplus 
becomes a part of the special endowment of the 
Founders’ Chapter; the income thereof, as well as 
that from the $1,000,000 of stock in the Publishing 
Company, being paid annually to the Members of the 
Chapter. 

Its Board of Directors are: 


L. .B TEBBETS, Chairman. 
Director National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 
Vice-President Commonwealth Trust Co., St. Louis 
L. B. Tebbets & Son Carriage Co., St. Louis 
CAPT. JAS. F. COYLE 
Coyle & Company, Silk Merchants 
Director Missouri-Lincoln Trust Co., St. Louis 
H. L. KRAMER 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Sterling Remedy Co. 
Director Royal Trust Co., Chicago 
EDWARD DICKINSON 
First V. P. Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R. R. Co. 


W. F. CARTER 
Pres. Missouri-Lincoln Trust Co., St. Louis 
Carter, Collins & Jones, Attorneys 
GOV. LON V. STEPHENS 
Ex-Governor and Ex-Treas. State of Missouri 
V. P. Central National Bank of Boonville, Mo. 
THEO. F. MEYER 
President Meyer Bros. Drug Co., St. Louis 


E. G. LEWIS 
President Lewis Publishing Company 
Mayor of University City 
who, as Directors of the Trust Company, constitute 
also the first Board of Trustees of The American 
Woman's League. 


Membership in The League can not be purchased, 
and is only acquired by securing, or paying for as 
gifts, a total of $52 in subscriptions to the publications 
cooperating under the plan, which are in themselves a 
full return for every dollar paid, so that the member- 
ship may be said to cost nothing but a slight personal 
effort. This single requirement complied with, the 
membership is for life without dues or fees, the mem- 
ber becoming a life beneficiary under the trust created, 
and entitled to every right and benefit of the whole 
organization. Men may become Honorary members, 
the requirement being $20 in subscriptions, which en- 
titles the honorary member to the free uses of all 
“courses in the University, but not to vote or to the 
loan or relief fund. Membership in the Founder's 
Chapter has no different requirement from ordinary 
membership, excepting that the $52 in subscriptions 
shall be sent in within one year. Founder's Chapter 
members in addition to all rights of membership in 
‘The League, share in the annual profits of both the 
publishing institution, and the banking institution 
through the special endowment provided for the 
Founder's Chapter of $1,000,000 of the capital stock 
of each. 
The book of The League will be sent on request to 
any one desiring it, giving the full particulars of its 
many advantages and benefits, by addressing 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S LEAGUE 
Department S, care Lewis Publishing Co. 
University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Monthly Income 
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Provides a Cash Payment at death 
of Insured AND THEN a regular 
MONTHLY INCOME for your wife 


for 20 years or for Life. 
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Income 





$1230 cash, and $50 a month for Life 


If Age of Insured is 30, and Age of Beneficiary, 25, 


An Average saving of $18.45 per month, NOW. 
The Income can be arranged for in Multiples of $10 per month up. 


COSTS 


$221.40 per Year 
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The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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THE SURRENDER OF THE FRENCH TO THE GERMANS AT SEDAN fi 
ISMARCK, the Iron Chancellor, and Von Moltke, the great German general, are the conspicuous figures in the famous Franco-Prussian War. The 
midnight surrender at Sedan is the most important event in German history. The picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s History, is but ONE of TWO 
THOUSAND in the complete work, and serves to illustrate but ONE event out of all the THOUSANDS which make up the history of every empire, 
kingdom, principality and Nation, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Success Magazine Readers have shown wonderful appreciation of our remarkable offer on this great History. We have shipped this splendid work 
to delighted readers living in every state of the Union, to nearly all foreign nations and to the far-away islands of the sea OVER 200,000 SETS 
OF THIS MONUMENTAL WORK HAVE BEEN SOLD, and every purchaser is more than satisfied. More sets of Ridpath’s History have 
been sold than of the Enclyclopedia Britannica and the Century Dictionary combined. Can you imagine a greater testimonial for any set of books? 
The English-speaking world has pronounced this as the only History of the World worth having. The publisher’s failure placed the entire unsold 
edition in our hands for immediate sale. The sets are Brand New, Down to Date, Beautifully Bound in Half-Morocco. 


Never Again Such a Book Bargain as This! 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address plainly 
and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive their income from his History, and to print 
our price broadcast for the sake of quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales; Send Coupon Today. 

Success Magazine, in reviewing this great publication, says: ‘‘Ridpath’s History of the World may be regarded as a complete library in 
itself. No other work of its kind has ever supplied a History so well suited to the needs of all classes and conditions of men. We cheerfully 
commend this most popular and complete of all world histories to our readers. These nine handsomely bound volumes will make the very best 
nucleus for a family library, and will be a potent educator of the young and a mine of valuable information for readers of all ages.” 












President William McKinley said: “Iam 
familiar with the merits of Ridpath’s History 
of the World, and cordially commend it to the 
scholar as well is to the plain people generally.” 






President Grover Cleveland said: “I unhes- 
itatingly commend Ridpath’s History of the 
World as a work of great merit and believe that 
it should have a prominent place in every 
library.” 
















President Benjamin Harrison said: “ The 
author’s labors are deserving of the highest 
praise. The printing and binding is first class 
and the illustrations are numerousand of a high 
order. I most heartily recommend this great 
work for study and convenient reference.” 





Bishop Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua, 
said. “ Kidpath’s History is in clear and agree- 
able style, comprehensive in treatment, read- 
able type and admirable illustrations. This set 
of books isa permanent college chair of general 
history in one’s own house.” 








General Lew Wallace said: ‘I have not 
words to sufficiently recommend Professor Rid- 
path’s ‘ History of the World’ The authorhas | NINE 
done his work in the most thorough and inter- | Massive 
esting manner. No library is complete with- | Volumes. 
out it.” 4,000 Pages 
2,000 Illustrations 


od ? od for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an historian 

Why You Ought to Buy Ridpath s History Now THE REASON is his wanna fully beautiful Styie, a style no other 
Because it is the only general history recognized everywhere as authority. historian in any generation has ever equaled. He pictures the great his- 
Because it is complete. It begins with the oldest civilization and gives the torical events as though they were happening before your eyes; he 
complete history of every country and every race; in fact, the history of man-||¢@tTies you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and 
kind, including all achievements in war, discovery, invention, art, science, |] Weens and warriors; to sit in the Roman senate; to march against 
religion, philosophy and government. i Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas 
Because it is the most beautifully illustrated of any historical work ever|| With Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to 
issued. It contains more than 2,000 illustrations. A famous educator has said |] W@tch that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc with 
that he considers the illustrations alone worth the entire cost of the set. the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon; to know Na- 
Because it will not only interest and instruct the average man or woman, |[ Poleon as you know Roosevelt. He combines absorb- 
but it will delight the children. It is so beautifully written that children will||™g interest with supreme reliability and makes the 
learn to love history readiug. It will start them along the line of reading good heroes of history real living men and women, and 
things, of becoming interested in that which is true instead of reading novels] 200ut them he weaves the rise and fall of em- 
and trashy literature. pires in such a fascinating style that history be- 
Because the new ninth volume tells the story of recent, we might almost say, |] Comes aS absorbingly interesting as the great- 
current events. It gives the complete history of the Boer War, the Spanish-]] ©St of novels. Hundreds who read his have 
American War, and the more recent Russia-Japan War. It brings the history |] decided to buy Ridpath some day; now 
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of every nation right down to date. is the time. No need for us to tell you Queen El zabeth, engravings of 
Because Ridpath's History of the World is absolutely accu- |] bout Ridpath. The English-speaking fy fe or 
rate and thoroughly reliable. Dr. Ridpath spent the span of || WoTld has pronounced this the only Panama Canal, and write me fall par 





: Ainace Titnittae tt wets history of the world worth having. It is 

an ordinary lifetime in writing the work. ; . to-day in 200,000 American homes 

A DAY Because this is your chance to buy it at a nominal price—|}.nq jis endorsed by Public Men 
much less than the work has ever been offered before or ever|] Educators, Business Men, the 


Buys This will be offered again—and you may pay in small sums monthly ]] Clergy and everybody who knows 


if you prefer. history. 
Great Work 200,000 Americans Own and LoveRidpath||Send Coupon To-Day 





ticulars of your special offer tu Success 
Magazine readers. 
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The Necco Seal 


The Special Reason 
for Approval 








rade Mark 
REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 






Confectionery Coe 
_- BOSTON: 


WHERE you really care for ap- 
preciation and want especially 
to please—take NECCO SWEETS. 
Don’t run chances of disappointment. 
The Necco Seal identifies the package 
and gives a clear title to the con- 
fectionery inside before a string 1s 
untied or a cover lifted, and it guar- 
antees the same sure, delicious 
goodness every time. The more 
particular the taste the more reason 


for NECCO SWEETS. Until 


you ve tried 


eyiox (hoeolates 


you ve missed a treat. There are 


some 500 varieties of NECCO 
SWEET'S—creams, paste, fudge, 
chocolate coated nuts, simple 
fruit drops and brittle chips, and 
the most elaborate bonbons. 
Every kind is as wholesome and 
good as we know how to make 

it and we have a reputation for 
knowing how to make good, 
wholesome confectionery. 


NECCO SWEETS are sold everywhere 
by high g.ade dealers. tf your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us 25 cents for 
an attractive package of LENOX CHOC- 
OLATES, or better still, order one of 
our special $1 packagesin a handsome 
arthox. Either package sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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